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Art. I.—Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


EN years ago there issued from the press, under the joint 
authorship of two eminent professors of physical science, 
a book entitled, The Unseen Universe. The book was designed 
by its authors to serve as a scientific contribution to the defence 
of the doctrine of immortality, or at least of the possibility of 
life after death. Its fundamental principle was what is called 
“the Scientific Principle of Continuity,” which, being inter- 
preted, means that there can be no physical effect without a 
physical antecedent. Adhering to this principle, the authors, 
while establishing with great ability the doctrine of the 
necessity of a living, intelligent agency as operating in the 
universe, felt constrained to take a position inconsistent with 
the doctrine of creation ex nihilo, and to deny the possibility 
of miracles, including the great final miracle of the resurrection 
of the dead. To this they added, most inconsistently, as a 
scientific conclusion, that the entire universe must become 
eventually effete—a conclusion irreconcilable with their re- 
cognition of the continued existence and activity of two 
agents, the authors of all energy and all life. Of this book 
there is now very little heard, although at the time of its 
appearance it was regarded by many as a most valuable addition 
to the Christian defences. 
Within the past two years another book has appeared from 
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the pen of a highly esteemed professor in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, entitled, Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World. Like its predecessor of ten years ago, this book is 
intended as a theological apologetic, and, like it, also takes as 
its regulative principle, the principle of continuity. In point 
of popularity, this book has already outstripped The Unseen 
Universe, having reached the sixteenth edition, and an issue 
of forty-five thousand copies. 

The cause of this very unusual popularity is threefold. It 
is due, in part, to the prevalence among a certain class of 
Christian people of a vague impression that science and 
theology have, through the progress of the former, been brought 
into all but irreconcilable antagonism. In the next place, 
there can be no doubt that the author’s success is owing very 
much to the grace and beauty of his style, and the ingenuity 
displayed in tracing, with apparent success, resemblances be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual where his readers had 
never imagined any resemblance at all, much less identity, to 
exist. And lastly, there can be little doubt that the elevated 
aim of the author and the fine Christian spirit in which he 
has prosecuted his task, have been important factors in securing 
for him an audience which few authors of the present day, 
who have treated of the relation of Science to Religion, have 
had the good fortune to reach. 

The popularity of a book and the aims of its author, how- 
ever, are no proof of its inherent worth. Its merits must be 
judged of, not only by its spirit, and style, and aims, and 
general acceptance, but also by the principles it propounds in 
seeking the attainment of its object. Our author’s object is 
excellent—the removal of the alleged antagonism, already 
mentioned ; but the principles he avows in seeking it cannot 
be accepted without surrendering truths which are as clearly 
essential to Science as to Theology. A few sentences from the 
preface will show how the author was led to the acceptance 
of the fundamental conception of the book, and may serve to 
prepare the way for a proper understanding and estimate of it. 
On p. vi. of his preface, he says :— 


“Tt has been my privilege for some years to address regularly two very 
different audiences on two very different themes. On week days I have 
lectured to students on the natural sciences, and on Sundays to an audience 
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consisting, for the most part, of working men, on subjects of a moral and 
religious character. I cannot say that this collocation ever appeared as a 
difficulty to myself, but to certain of my friends it was more than a pro- 
blem. It was solved to me, however, at first, by what then seemed the 
necessities of the case—I must keep the two departments entirely by them- 
selves. They lay at opposite poles of thought ; and for a time I succeeded 
in keeping the science and the religion shut off from one another in two 
separate compartments of my mind. But gradually the wall of partition 
showed symptoms of giving way. The two fountains of knowledge began 
to overflow, and finally their waters metand mingled. The great change was 
in the compartment which held the religion. It was not that the well there 
was dried ; still less that the fermenting waters were washed away by the 
flood.of science. The actual contents remained the same. But the crystals 
of former doctrine were dissolved ; and as they precipitated themselves 
once more in definite forms, I observed that the crystalline system wa 

changed. New channels also for outward expression opened, and some of 
the old closed up ; and I found the truth running out to my audience on 
the Sundays by the week-day outlets. In other words, the subject matter 
religion had taken on the method of expression of science, and I discovered 
myself enunciating spiritual law in the exact terms of biology and physics.” 
—Preface, vi. and vii. 

Such is the author’s account of the genesis of his theory ; 
and of the consequences involved he seems to have formed a 
pretty accurate estimate. He saw that the result reached 
“was not simply a scientific colouring given to religion, the 
mere freshening of the theological air with natural facts and 
illustrations.” On the contrary, he discovered that “ it was an 
entire recasting of truth.” He saw, or seemed to see, “ that 
it meant essentially the introduction of natural law into the 
spiritual world” (p. viii). Of such moment is this discovery 
that it is claimed by our author that it will do for religion 
what the introduction of law among the scattered phenomena 
of Nature has done for science. The crystallising touch of 
law is needed in religion, for as yet (of course, up to the time 
of this discovery) the phenomena of the spiritual world have 
been scattered in wild confusion. 


“Can we shut our eyes,” he asks, “ to the fact that the religious opinions 
of mankind are in a state of flux? And when we regard the uncertainty 
of current beliefs, the war of creeds, the havoc of inevitable as of idle 
doubt, the reluctant abandonment of early faith by those who would cherish 
it longer if they could, is it not plain that the one thing thinking men are 
waiting for is the introduction of law among the phenomena of the spiritual 
world? When that comes, we shall offer to such men a truly scientific 
theology, and the reign of law will transform the whole spiritual world as 
it has already transformed the natural world.”—P. ix. 
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This discovery had a marvellous effect upon the author's 
spiritual world. There seemed to come over it the beauty of 
a transfiguration, which he likens to the change wrought by 
Newton’s discovery upon the chaotic world of Pythagoras. 
His spiritual world, he tells us, was before a chaos of facts ; 
his Theology a Pythagorean system trying to make the best of 
phenomena apart from the ideal of law. Such was his own 
Theology ; and as he is, and was then, a Professor in a Free 
Church College, the Theology, which he tells us underwent this 
transfiguration, must have been the system set forth in the 
Westminster standards, which is simply a systematic exhibition 
of the doctrines of sin and grace, deduced in accordance with 
the laws of thought from the facts of Revelation. It is of this 
systein of revealed truth, he says, that he saw it to be, in many 
essential respects, centuries behind every department of Science 
he knew. It was the one region still unpossessed by law. 
He saw then why men of Science distrust Theology ; why men, 
who have learned to look upon law as authority, grow cold to 
it—it was the great exception (Preface, p. x.), and Science can 
hear of no great exception (Introduction, p. 18.) This, of 
course, is a grave conclusion for the Scripture doctrines of 
Creation and Redemption. As Professor Tyndall held, in his 
inaugural address before the British Association at its meeting 
in Belfast, it rules out even Mr. Darwin’s primordial forms ; 
for, as he said on that occasion, if you open the door for one 
interposition of creative agency, you may throw it open for as 
many as you may list. This alleged principle of continuity, 
as stated in The Unseen Universe, and indorsed by our author 
(Introduction, pp. 17, 18), will brook no phenomena “ which 
have no physical relation to anything that went before or that 
followed after.” To this law there is to be no exception, either 
great or small; and theologians who reject this law are guilty 
of fashioning for themselves “a universe within a universe, a 
portion cut off by an insurmountable barrier from the domain 
of scientific inquiry.” This principle led the authors of the 
book referred to, to reject the Scripture doctrine of Creation and 
of the Resurrection of the dead, and to accept, very largely, in 
the stead of the latter, the ravings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
It is to be hoped that the regard which our esteemed author 
manifests for that erratic speculator will not lead him to sur- 
render to this materialistic principle of physical continuity a 
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doctrine which lies at the foundation of our hope of the Resur- 
rection to Life. 

It is not to be wondered at that one holding this principle 
as the regulative principle of all Science, should pronounce 
Theology unscientific and lawless. A system of Theology based, 
or constructed, on this principle would give us the Trinity of 
The Unseen Universe, with the Absolute and Unconditioned, 
as a substitute for God the Father, and two agents, who can 
only reside in and act through matter, one of whom is the 
author of energy and the other the author of life, as substitutes 
for the Son and Spirit. At least this is a portion of the 
theology which the scientists referred to, who are not one whit 
behind our esteemed author in scientific attainments or logical 
acumen, have worked out for us on the lines laid down by the 
scientific principle of continuity, which, be it remembered, 
means always physical continuity. 

It is scarcely necessary, formally, to refute the charge here 
preferred against Theology. The principle on which it proceeds 
is just as available for an attack upon a system of mental 
philosophy, and must, if courageously applied, reduce both 
mental philosophy and Theology to a system of physics. Suffice 
it to say, that so long as the laws of mind are not identical 
with the laws of matter, the absence of physical laws, in a 
system of Theology, cannot be adduced, as evidence of its 
unscientific character. The claim of theology to the rank of a 
science, and to the rank of the complement and crown of all 
the Sciences, seems to be unquestionable. There is nothing 
embraced in the conception of a science that is wanting in 
Theology. The essential elements of a science are facts and 
principles, or laws. The science of Astronomy treats of the 
masses and motions of the heavenly bodies, and of their 
mutual relations, and the laws according to which their move- 
ments are regulated. The science of Chemistry deals with 
the ultimate elements of Matter and with the laws which 
govern their combinations. The knowledge of the man of 
Science is a knowledge of facts, and their relations and causes, 
and it is because such knowledge embraces these latter 
elements that it is regarded as scientific. When it is claimed 
that Theology is a science, what is meant is, that the truths 
regarding God and the universe, regarding Creation, Pro- 
vidence, and Redemption, which are revealed in the Bible, are 
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correlated truths whose mutual relations as parts of one system 
can be ascertained and delineated. 

In conducting his investigations the theologian has the 
advantage over all other scientific investigators. Within the 
domain of Nature the scientist finds very little save the facts 
or phenomena, and from these, by experiment, hypothesis, and 
verification, he must deduce the laws by which they are regu- 
lated. Prior to the invention of the telescope the only hint 
of an astronomical system was that given in the movements 
of our own satellite, the moon. That instrument, revealing 
as it does the lunar systems of other planets, presents the 
astronomer with a system ready-made, which, though on a 
limited scale, is a type and specimen of the plan on which the 
heavens are built. In the Bible, however, there are given, not 
merely sectional specimens or hints of a plan, but an outline 
of the entire system, exhibiting the unfolding of the Divine 
purpose in Creation, Providence, and Redemption, together 
with the principles upon which the Omniscient, Omnipotent, 
Sovereign Author of the whole proceeds in the execution of it. 
As instances of such outlines, it may suffice to refer those 
who accept the Scriptures as the Word of God, to Rom. viii. 
28-30, and Eph. i. 3-6. 

When, therefore, the theologian enters upon the work of a 
scientific exhibition of the truths presented in the Bible, he 
has not, as the scientist, in dealing with the facts of Nature, 
to frame hypotheses, or resort to experiments in order to test 
his @ priori conjectures. He finds, in the one authentic trea- 
sury of the truths with which he has to deal, an authoritative 
outline of the system of which these truths constitute the 
component elements. This outline is a Divinely revealed 
outline, and must, therefore, supersede all human hypotheses. 
To this outline all the labours of the theologian must have 
reference. To it, as to a Lydian stone, all his expositions of 
individual doctrines, and all his attempts at their harmonious 
arrangement and adjustment, must be submitted for approval 
or rejection. This Spirit-inspired plan must be as truly 
dominant within its own sphere as the Newtonian theory is 
within the domain of Astronomy. To pronounce a system con- 
structed in harmony with this God-given outline unscientific 
or lawless, is certainly not to assume a very reverent attitude 
toward the Author of the Economy of Redemption. He who 
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does so should have higher credentials to present than those 
revealed in works whose ultimate foundation is the so-called 
“scientific principle of continuity,” a principle which logically 
involves the denial of the distinction between Matter and Mind, 
of the doctrine of creation ex nihilo, and of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the dead. Such science cannot face the ana- 
lysis of the crucible, which reveals the fact, that the marks of 
design are engraven upon the ultimate elements of matter. So 
long as the qualities of the elements of matter, which are in 
manifest correlation, are inseparable from their respective 
essences, the science which denies that they imply an ante- 
cedent, intelligent, omnipotent Author, must be pronounced as 
unphilosophical and unscientific as it is untheological. As this 
is the outcome of the so-called scientific principle of continuity, 
advocated by the authors of The Unseen Universe, and as this 
same principle (not this particular fruit of it) is accepted by the 
writer of this book, it is well that we should not be too ready 
to accept the transfigured theology he offers as a substitute for 
the historic faith of the Church of God. 

But the chief corner-stone of the theory propounded in this 
book, is its doctrine of the identity of the Laws of the Natural 
and Spiritual worlds. What we have here is not an Irenicum 
between science and religion, or between the laws of the 
empires of matter and of spirit. The author will admit of no 
such distinction as such an Irenicum would imply. He will 
not be satisfied with analogy, or with similarity of rule and 
administration, in these two departments. Nothing short of 
identity of laws will be accepted by him. The laws he con- 
tends for, as operating in both realms, are one and the same 
laws. “Analogous phenomena,” he says, “are not the fruit of 
parallel laws, but of the same laws—laws which, at one end, as 
it were” (a rather indefinite expression in a scientific discus- 
sion), “may be dealing with matter, at the other with spirit.” 
(Introduction, p. 11.) How the author can speak of laws, to 
which he had denied causality, as dealing with either Matter or 
Spirit, or as producing phenomenal fruit, is certainly a mystery. 
Surely if laws be destitute of causality, they can produce 
nothing ; and surely if they possess causality, and be identical, 
their fruits or phenomena must be identical, and not simply 
analogous. 

As a matter of fact, however, our author does not hold that 
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law sustains any such thing as a causal relation. On page 5 
of his Introduction he repudiates such relationship :— 

“In its true sense,” he says, “natural law predicates nothing of 
causes. The natural laws originate nothing, sustain nothing. ° 
They are modes of operation, therefore, not operators ; processes, not 
powers. The law of gravitation, for instance, speaks to science only of 
process. It has no light to offer as to itself. Newton did not discover 
gravity,—that is not discovered yet. He discovered its law, which is 
gravitation ; but that tells us nothing of its origin, of its nature, or of its 
cause.” 

Now it is respectfully submitted that there is here great 
confusion of thought. It is perfectly true, as is here alleged, 
that law does not possess any element of causality ; but it does 
not follow that it predicates nothing regarding the operation of 
‘a cause. On the contrary, it reveals the existence and opera- 
tion of a cause, and informs us, as our author himself tells us, 
of its mode of operation. Taking his own illustration—the 
law of gravitation—is it not manifest that the law, as 
described by Newton himself, is not separated from the ideas 
of cause and effect? This marvellous generalisation—the 
grandest ever reached by science—had never been reached on 
the principle of such unphilosophic severance. His definition 
of the law carefully preserves its relation to an operating cause. 
What else can he mean when he says: “ Every portion of 
matter in the universe attracts every other with a force varying 
directly as the mass, and inversely as the square of the 
distance?” Such is the law of gravitation as stated by the 
discoverer of it ; and the terms in which it is enunciated are 
such as prove that, in his conception of it, the law of gravita- 
tion is not to be divorced from the ideas of cause and effect. 
With Newton, the law of gravitation was simply an expression 
of the mode in which the force designated by that term operates. 
Our author alleges that the idea of law as order “is often 
corrupted by having attached to it erroneous views of cause 
and effect ;” but, if we are to judge of Newton’s idea of the 
law of gravitation from his definition of it, he has subjected 
himself to this charge, by placing the law in the most intimate 
relation to this corrupting influence. As a philosopher, how- 
ever, he could not do otherwise. As a law of operation 
implies an operator, as action implies an actor, the mode in 
which the operator operates, or the actor acts, is simply the 
mode in which causal efficiency is exerted ; and the mode will 
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always be determined by the nature of the agent. The founda- 
tion of the law is to be found in the qualities of the subject 
“whose mode of action has its expression in the law. In giving 
being to matter, the Creator gave it qualities; for without 
qualities there can be no entity ; and the qualities with which 
it was originally endowed, determined the laws of its activities, 
whether molecular or orbicular. It is because matter possesses 
the qualities it does possess that the law of gravitation is what 
it is. Change the qualities and you change the law ; annihilate 
the qualities and you annihilate the law. This dependence of 
mode of action upon inherent subjective qualities is manifested 
in the diversity of laws which govern the combinations of the 
laboratory. The law that governs the action of oxygen is 
diverse from that which governs the action of hydrogen, ete. 
This diversity of law arises from the diversity of the qualities 
of the ultimate elements of matter, and points to the conclu- 
sion that identity of law implies identity of substance, and 
diversity of law diversity of substance. 

This is a scientific truth, and its bearing upon our author's 
theory is obvious. While he contends for the identity of the 
laws by which both the natural and the spiritual worlds are 
governed, and teaches (Introduction, p. 52) “that the greatest 
among the theological laws are the laws of nature in dis- 
guise,” the testimony of that science which treats of the 
ultimate elements of Matter is that the laws by which Matter 
is governed are as diverse as are these ultimate elements them- 
selves. Indeed, both our author himself and Mr. Hutton, 
whose authority he has invoked, may be adduced as witnesses 
against the doctrine of legal identity within diverse depart- 
ments of Matter. As quoted (Introduction, pp. 21, 22), Mr. 
Hutton says :-— 


“ Any attempt to merge the distinctive characteristic of a higher science 
in a lower—of chemical changes in mechanical—of physiological in chemical 
—above all, of mental changes in physiological—is a neglect of the radical 
assumption of all science, because it is an attempt to deduce representations 
—or rather misrepresentations—of one kind of phenomena from a conception 
of another kind which does not contain it, and must have it implicitly and 
illicitly smuggled in before it can be extracted out of it. Hence, instead of 
increasing our means of representing the universe to ourselves without the 
detailed examination of particulars, such a proceduré leads to misconstruc- 
tion of fact on the basis of an imported theory, and generally ends in forcibly 
perverting the least-known science to the type of the better-known.” 
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With the greatest complacency, and with the utter absence 

of all suspicion of its bearing upon his theory, our author 

accepts this truly philosophic utterance of Mr. Hutton’s— 


“What is wanted,” he says, “is simply a unity of conception, but not 
such a unity of conception as should be founded on an absolute identity of 
phenomena. This latter might indeed be a unity, but it would be a very 
tame one. The perfection of unity is attained where there is infinite 
variety of phenomena, infinite complexity of relation, but great simplicity 
of law. Science will be complete when all known phenomena can be 
arranged in one vast circle in which a few well-known laws shall form the 
radii-—these radii at once separating and uniting, separating into particular 
groups, yet uniting all toa common centre. To show that the radii, for 
some of the most characteristic phenomena of the spiritual world, are 
already drawn within that circle by science, is the main object of the 
papers which follow.”—(Introduction, pp. 22, 23.) 


A reference to the above quotation will satisfy any com- 
petent mind that what is proposed in this popular book is 
the very thing against which Mr. Hutton has entered his 
vigorous scientific protest. While Mr. Hutton will admit of 
no attempt to merge the distinctive characteristic of a higher 
science in a lower, of chemical changes in mechanical, of 
physiological in chemical, and, above all, repudiates the 
merging of mental changes in physiological, as has been done 
by Bain, Mr. Drummond cites him in support of a theory 
that would merge the highest of all the sciences,—the science 
of Theology, both Natural and Revealed,—in the economy of 
nature, and would identify its laws with the laws of the 
organic and inorganic worlds. It is true he does not contend 
for “an absolute identity of phenomena.” His theory seeks a 
unity where there is infinite variety of phenomena, infinite 
complexity of relation, “ but great simplicity of law.” But 
while he seems to agree with Mr. Hutton regarding the dis- 
tinctions which must ever characterise different kinds of 
phenomena, he will insist that despite such diversity there 
must be identity of laws. With Mr. Hutton, however, 
diversity of phenomena implies diversity of science, and as 
science implies law, diverse phenomena cannot be referred to 
the same law. 

In a word, while our author would introduce the laws of 
the natural world into the spiritual, science teaches that no 
one law pertaining to any one department of the natural can 
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be introduced into any other. It is just as true that all laws 
are not the same law, as it is that “all flesh is not the same 
flesh,” or that all kinds of Matter are not the same kind. 
And it is only by overlooking distinctions which are essential 
to a scientific investigation of phenomena, that one can bring 
himself to look upon the phenomena of Matter and Spirit as 
under the regimen of identical laws. If such a generalisation 
has any meaning at all that can be accepted as true, it must 
be that both Matter and Spirit are under law. 

Now if, as has been already shown, identity of law implies 
identity of substance, it must follow that if there be but one 
set of laws in the universe, which are all identical, there can 
be only one substance in the universe. This conclusion can- 
not be evaded if the premiss be admitted. That inexorable 
law which governs thought will compel him who holds 
this premiss to accept this conclusion ; and it is.only by a 
process of inaccurate thinking that any one can conclude, from 
such a premiss, that this substance, with which the one set of 
identical laws deals, consists of “ matter at the one end, and 
spirit at the other.” If the law be the same at both ends, the 
substance with which it deals must be the same at both ends, 
otherwise the causal relation which obtains between law and 
the qualities of the subject, whose mode of action it expresses, 
can have no existence. It is only by overlooking, or by 
reversing, this relation between the law and the nature of the 
substance with which it deals, that one can hold that, while its 
two ends are diverse, the laws of their activities are identical. 
So long as the qualities or attributes of any substance, whether 
material or spiritual, determine the law of its activities, so 
long must genuine Science reject the doctrine that diverse 
substances can be governed by one and the same law. This 
one scientific principle is fatal to the entire theory of this 
popular book, as it is subversive of the theory of Evolution 
and the so-called scientific principle of continuity, on which it 
proceeds. On no principle known to science, or conceivable 
even by “ the scientific imagination,” can there be evolved, out 
of the same subject, the essentially diverse phenomena of 
matter and spirit ; and on no principle known to philosophy, 
or admissible by common sense, can there be devised a law 
which shall give expression to the modes in which these 
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essentially diverse substances act. It is just as true of the 
notion law as it is of any other notion, that the greater its 
extension, the less its comprehension ; and the greater its 
comprehension the less its extension. By a negation or 
curtailment of qualities or attributes, one may rise from the 
notion of the individual to that of the class to which it be- 
longs; and, prosecuting the process of disrobement, may 
ascend from the class to a generalisation which shall embrace 
all classes of being in the universe. He would not, however, 
be entitled to rank very high as a philosopher, who, having 
reached this ultimate goal of abstraction, or negation of 
attributes, would turn round and ascribe to this notion of being 
all the qualities or attributes of which he had just divested 
the notions embraced under its wide comprehension. Now 
this is exactly what our author has done in his treatment of 
the notions of matter, spirit, and law. Losing sight of the 
attributes and qualities by which matter and spirit are 
distinguished from each other, he has placed them in the one 
class, and made proclamation that they are under the same 
law. But, as the two notions, Matter and Spirit, with which 
he was dealing, embrace all classes of being in the universe, 
the notion under which he has grouped them can be no other 
than being conceived as divested of everything save a nomin- 
alistic existence. A concept which embraces “Matter at the 
one end, and Spirit at the other,” admits of no other predicate, 
and, eschewing all qualities and attributes, rules itself out of 
the empire of all law, whether natural or spiritual ; and a law 
which is equally applicable to, and predicable of, the modes in 
which the two ends of this universal concept act, must be as 
destitute of all the attributes of law as the concept itself is 
destitute of all the distinctive characteristics of Matter or of 
Mind. How it was that such a law, generalised out of all 
legal existence, managed to transfigure our author’s Theology is 
certainly “ more than a problem ;” and how the introduction 
of this shadowy unreality into the domain of Theology is to 
revolutionise that Science, and recast all Creeds, purging them 
of adulterations, and, as an umpire, sitting in judgment on 
their respective claims, decide all controversy, one is at a loss 
even to imagine. The barrier in the way of the claim to such 
high prerogatives is presented in the scientific truth that law 
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is correlative to qualities or attributes, and where, as in the 
case in question, the notion has been divested of all attributes, 
tle law must have been divested of all existence, and reduced 
to an absolute nonentity. 

It is worthy of note that two of the scientists to whose 
authority our author very often refers repudiate this doctrine 
of legal continuity. Mr. Herbert Spencer, to whose specula- 
tions he would conform the most vital truths of Christianity, 
will have none of it. The following passage will show what 
he thinks of it :— 


“While, under its objective aspect, psychology is to be classed as one of 
the concrete sciences which successively decrease in scope. as they increase 
in speciality ; under its subjective aspect psychology is a totally unique 
science, independent of, and antithetically opposed to, all other sciences 
whatever. The thoughts and feelings which constitute a consciousness, and 
are absolutely inaccessible to any but the possessor of that consciousness, form 
an existence that has no place among the existences with which the rest of 
the sciences deal. Though accumulated observations and experiments have 
led us by a very indirect series of inferences (sec. 41) to the belief that mind 
and nervous action are the subjective and objective faces of the same thing, 
we remain utterly incapable of seeing, and even imagining, how the two are 
related. Mind still continues to us a something without any kinship to 
other things ; and from the science which discovers by introspection the 
laws of this something, there is no passage by transitional steps to the 
sciences which discover the laws of these other things."—Principles of 
Psychology, vol. i. p. 140. 


In this verdict Dr. Tyndall concurs :— 


“ Associated with this wonderful mechanism of the animal body,” he 
says, “we have phenomena no less certain than those of physics, but 
between which and the mechanism we discern no necessary connection. A 
man, for example, can say, ‘I feel,’ ‘I think,’ ‘I love;’ but how does 
consciousness infuse itself into the problem? . . . The passage from the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness is incon- 
ceivable as a result of mechanics. Granted that a definite thought and a 
definite molecular action in the brain occur simultaneously, we do not 
possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the organ, 
which would enable us to pass, by a process of reasoning, from the one to the 
other. They appear together, but we do not know why. Were our minds 
and senses so expanded, strengthened, and illuminated as to enable us to 
see and feel the very molecules of the brain ; were we capable of following 
all their motions, all their groupings, all their electric discharges, if such 
there be ; and were we intimately acquainted with the corresponding states 
of thought and feeling, we should be as far as ever from the solution of the 
problem—‘ How are these physical processes connected with the facts of 
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consciousness?’ The chasm between the two classes of phenomena would 
still remain intellectually impassable.”—Fragments of Science, ii. 85-87. 


It is no wonder that the author of these Fragments, when 
professing “to discern in matter the promise and potency of 
every form and quality of life,” felt constrained to confess that 
it was only by prolonging his vision backward across the 
boundary of the experimental evidence he had gained such in- 
sight into the potency of matter. Returning to his own 
proper sphere, this able experimentalist is of a different mind, 
and takes his stand beside Mr. Spencer in pronouncing the 
chasm which separates the phenomena of Mind from the 
phenomena of Matter impassable by any mechanical apparatus, 
or by any process of thought. To these testimonies may be 
added the testimonies of Huxley, Stirling, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Virchow, and the authors of The Unseen Universe, 
quoted on pp. 69, 70. 

Tried by his own scientific authorities, then, our author’s 
theory is condemned. Into the empire of mind they will not 
allow him to project his lines of physical law. However 
potent his law may be to deal with both ends of that incon- 
gruous entity which exhibits Matter at one pole and Mind at 
the other, it cannot, if we are to credit these scientists, carry 
on its dualistic operations on both sides of this impassable 
gulf. From the theological adjustments he has attempted in 
this book, it is manifest that Mr. Spencer is one of the 
scientists whom it is his aim to conciliate; but from the 
foregoing deliverance, in which psychology is pronounced an 
altogether unique science, with no kinship to any other, it 
must be obvious that Mr. Spencer is not likely to acknowledge 
that our author has obliterated a distinction so emphatically 
pronounced, and succeeded in throwing lines of law across a 
chasm impassable by thought. So far as science is concerned, 
it is to be feared that our author has laboured in vain, and 
spent his strength for naught. 

But let us consider the author’s allegation regarding the 
present state of Theology. “The spiritual world,” he says 
(Introduction, p. 17), ‘‘as it appears at this moment, is 
outside natural Jaw. Theology continues to be considered, 
as it has always been, a thing apart. It remains still a 
stupendous and splendid construction, but on lines altogether 
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its own.” This he regards as in harmony with the nature of 
the case ; for, “‘as the highest of the sciences, Theology in the 
order of evolution should be the last to fall into rank.” 

Now it is perfectly true, as is here alleged, that up to the 
present time natural law, in the sense of physical law, has 
not been introduced into Theology, and that this Science has 
been constructed on lines of its own, and that it has never re- 
cognised the right of any one to extend “the great lines of 
natural laws” into the spiritual sphere. It does not follow, 
however, that Theology is exposed to the charge of teaching, as 
our author alleges, that the lines of law “stop with what we 
call the natural sphere,” or “that the Hand which ruled them 
gave up the work where most of all they were required,” or 
that “that Hand divided the world into two, a cosmos and a 
chaos, the higher being the chaos.” Had “the Hand” that 
ruled these lines of law within the sphere of the physical 
proceeded, as our author and the authors of The Unseen Universe 
would counsel, on the principle of continuity, which will admit 
of no break between the material and the spiritual, and carried 
out the lines by which the former was rendered a cosmos into 
the latter, there had been involved a chaos indeed. Recognising 
the existence of a break—an impassable gulf—between matter 
and spirit, which the principle of continuity has not been able 
to bridge, Theology claims, and claims scientifically, that there 
is a corresponding break in the lines of law by which the two 
domains are governed. It denies that moral agents can be 
ruled by mere physical law and remain free agents, and it pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that the Hand which drew within 
the realm of Matter the lines of physical law, traced, within 
the sphere of the Spiritual, a law as diverse from the physical 
as Spirit is from Matter. On these lines all God’s dealings 
with moral agents have been conducted, whether under the 
covenant of Works or the covenant of Redemption, and 
Theology is but the scientific exhibition of what we know of 
these economies. Both economies have as their ruling prin- 
ciple the Moral law. Under that law man was created, under 
it he sinned, and from its awful penalty he has been redeemed 
by the adorable Surety, who, through the matchless grace of 
God, was made of a woman and made under the law; and the 
proximate design of this redemption is, “that the righteousness 
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of this same law might be fulfilled in us who walk not after 
the flesh but after the spirit.” This correlation of the economy 
of redemption to the moral law is very beautifully symbolised 
in the typical dispensation instituted under the hand of Moses, 
by the place assigned to the tables of stone on which the Ten 
Commandments were written. The Ark of the covenant in 
which they were kept was placed in the Holy of Holies, and its 
lid, sprinkled with atoning blood, furnished the mercy-seat 
from which their covenant God held communion with Israel 
through a typical mediator. It is unnecessary to say that the 
New Testament revelation advances the claim that in Christ 
and His work this typical representation has had its fulfilment. 
Its central doctrine is that God has set him forth a mercy- 
seat (itaornpiov) through faith in His blood, to declare His 
righteousness in the administration of grace under both dispen- 
sations. The New Testament declares that Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth, and it 
is careful to guard against the inference that by such teaching 
it makes void the law, and claims that thereby the law is 
established. 

Such is the Theology of the Bible, and it is ethical from 
beginning to end; and this fact is sufficient to prove how un- 
scientific is the apology set up by our author for a certain class 
of scientists, on the ground that they must have law, and not 
authority, before they will accept the Gospel. If such an 
apology means anything, it means that such scientists will 
receive nothing, save on the testimony of physical law, and 
that they are justified in demanding such evidence on all moral 
questions. It is a laudable thing to endeavour to reconcile 
these men to Theology, but they are not likely, as we have already 
seen, to be won from their alienation by a theory which reduces 
Theology to a physical science, and removes the boundary 
which separates Mind from Matter. Success on such lines is 
dire defeat, and yields the victory to the foe. It is the Natal 
controversy over again, in which the Zulu converts the mis- 
sionary. 

But we come now to the experimentum crucis of this theory. 
It purposes to carry natural law into the spiritual world, and 
must, of course, be content to be judged by itssuccess. As the 
law of Biogenesis has been put forward very prominently, as 
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a specimen instance of the identity of the laws which bear rule 
in the two realms of Matter and Spirit, it may be most satis- 
factory to begin with this law. The doctrine of Biogenesis 
denies the doctrine of spontaneous generation, and teaches that 
life springs from antecedent life—our author says, “from the 
touch of life.” This latter statement of the case is not scien- 
tifically correct. The life of every living organism originates, 
not in the touch of another living organism, but in a living 
germ, or life-cell, frora which the future organism is developed 
and sustained by a continuous process, in which other similar 
germs or life-cells are produced. As stated in Kirke’s Hand- 
book of Physiology (by Baker), “the life of individual cells is 
probably very short in comparison with that of the organism 
they compose, and their constant decay and death necessitate 
constant reproduction. The mode in which this takes place 
has long been the subject of great controversy ” (p. 35). 

Such is the doctrine of Biogenesis, so far as it needs to be 
stated in order to judge of the theory of Regeneration which our 
author has deduced from it; and the question is, “does it ex- 
press what takes place when a soul dead in trespasses and sins 
is gifted with life?” It is respectfully submitted that it does 
not. The phenomena are not analogous, and the laws are 
not identical The analogy requires the introduction of a 
living spiritual germ into the soul of the spiritually dead 
sinner, which germ, possessing in embryo all the faculties and 
attributes of a distinct individual subsistence, shall develop, 
by continuous alternatives of reproduction and decay, an inde- 
pendent personality. This organic spiritual germ thus intro- 
duced and developed into spiritual manhood, could not, how- 
ever, by any process of accurate thinking, be identified with 
the moral agent into whose soul it was conveyed. All that 
could be said would be, that it had its habitat within him. 
The analogy, fairly carried out, would represent the new 
spiritual germ, not as imparting to the spiritually dead soul 
new spiritual life, but as appropriating to itself the elements of 
its environment, and promoting, by the processes of reproduc- 
tion and decay of similar germs, the growth and sustenance of 
a distinct spiritual organism. 

This is no strained reductio. In justification of it, appeal 
may be made to both realms of organic nature. Nature fur- 
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nishes no instance of a germ, or life-cell, introduced into any 
organism, of any order, for the purpose of imparting life to it. 
In every instance the organism to which the germ, or life-cell, 
gives birth, maintains its distinct individuality, and develops 
by drawing upon the resources of its temporary abode. 

If then, as our author teaches, the Christian, as distinguished 
from the Moralist, “is an organism in the centre of which is 
planted by the living God a living germ” (p. 128)—“ a germ 
of the Christ-life, which must unfold into a Christ” (p. 129)— 
it must follow, on the lines of this spiritual Biogenesis, that 
what takes place is not the vitalisation of the old dead organism, 
but the development, or, as our author puts it, the unfolding 
of the new Christ-germ into “a Christ.” This is certainly 
a “putting off of the old man” with an emphasis. It isa 
process whereby the man himself, in his own proper personality, 
is put off, and another personal entity takes his place—a pro- 
cess in which the sinner is not saved, but superseded. 

If any one seeks further argument, let him open Dr. Lionel 
Beale’s truly scientific work on Bioplasm, and study those 
graphic plates whereon he has portrayed the growth of the 
life-cells which constitute a living organism, as they spring 
into existence, reproduce kindred cells, wax old, and then 
vanish away. A careful study of that invaluable work will 
teach him that the natural Biogenesis knows nothing of life 
originating in what Professor Drummond describes as “the 
touch of life.” He will find there a demonstration, worked out 
by the aid of the microscope, of the fact that every living 
organism originates in a cell filled with living “germinal 
matter ;” and he will have delineated before his eyes the pro- 
cesses of reproduction and decay by which the organism is 
developed and sustained. He will be satisfied that the law 
which has its expression in the phrase, “ omnis cellula e cellula,” 
is fundamental in physiology—that every cell springs from 
some pre-existing mother-cell, and that it proceeds from its 
predecessor, not simply “ by the touch of life,” but by a process 
which, according to the nature of the organism, is described by 
the terms “ gemmation,” or “ fission,” or “segmentation.” In 
every case the new cell is originated by the communication of 
living “germinal matter” from its immediate parental cell. 
Does it require any formal argumentation to prove that such 
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vital processes bear no analogy to the vitalisation of an im- 
mortal spirit by the life-giving energy of the Holy Ghost ? 

‘ Reverence for the august Agent by whose “touch” omni- 
potent the spiritually dead soul is gifted with life, who cannot 
impart to any finite being a portion of His own ineffable 
essence, and regard for the science of Mind, which proceeds 
upon the assumption that the soul is not an organic structure 
built up out of groups of spiritual germs, but an indivisible 
spiritual essence, incapable of “ gemmation,” or “ fission,” or 
“segmentation,” forbid any attempt to enter upon a detailed 
refutation. The law which bears sway within the sphere of 
the natural Biogenesis, as described by those who are entitled 
to speak with authority upon the subject, cannot, with any 
proper regard either to Science or Theology, be represented as 
identical with the law which reigns over the genesis and 
development of spiritual life in the soul of man. 

The next illustrative instance adduced in support of this 
theory is the law of “degeneration,” or “the principle of 
reversion to type.” According to this law, a flock of tame 
pigeons, distinguished by all the infinite ornamentations of 
the race, with every shade of colour, and adorned with every 
variety of marking, if allowed to fly off wild into the woods of 
an uninhabited island, will, after the lapse of many years, be 
succeeded by descendants which have all become changed into 
the same colour—a dark slaty-blue :— 


“All the beautiful colours, all the graces of form, it may be, have 
disappeared. These improvements were the result of care and nurture, of 
domestication, of civilisation ; and now that these influences are removed, 
the birds themselves undo the past, and lose what they had gained. The 
attempt to elevate the race has been mysteriously thwarted. It is as if the 
original bird, the far remote ancestor of all doves, had been blue, and these 
had been compelled by some strange law to discard the badges of their 
civilisation and conform to the ruder image of the first. The natural law 
by which such a change occurs is called ‘The Principle of Reversion to 
Type’ ”—(Pp. 97, 98.) 

“This law,” we are informed, “holds sway throughout the realms of 
vegetable and animal life, including Man. Nature knows him simply as 
an animal. . . . Three possibilities, according to science, are open to all 
living organisms—Balance, Evolution, Degeneration. . . . The life of 
Balance is difficult. It lies on the verge of continual temptation, its per- 
petual adjustments become ‘fatiguing, its measured virtue is monotonous and 
uninspiring. More difficult still apparently is the life of ever upward 
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growth. Degeneration is easy, and because of an innate degenerate prin- 
ciple, the majority of men adopt it, and are thus impelled, with irresistible 
force toward a lower type.”—(Pp. 100, 101.) 


Referring to the chief instance cited above—the reversion 
of cultured pigeons to the original type—we must, of course, 
regard the cultured pigeons as representing Man in this estate 
of Balance, or as somewhat advanced by Evolution, and must 
consider “the original bird, the far remote ancestor of all doves,” 
as representing the first man, Adam, the father of us all. 
The result of this complimentary analogy is not far to seek. 
As it is only by a process of degeneration that the doves can 
“undo the past, lose what they have gained,” and revert to 
the type of their rude, dark slaty-blue ancestor, so must it be, 
if the analogy be valid, with Man. Reversion to the type of 
the first Man is degeneration ! 

In this case, as in the former, both the Science and the 
Theology of our author are at fault. Reversion in the case of 
the pigeons is not degeneration. The original dark, slaty-blue 
ancestor of all doves, to the type of which the speckled, spotted, 
and streaked children of domestication revert, would, in every 
quality which enters into the make of a bird of vigour and 
power of flight, compare most favourably with any specimen 
which the pigeon-fancier can produce. No variety originated 
in the dove-cotes of the most skilful manipulator will compare 
in power of pinion with the untutored offspring of the forests 
of America, or our own native wood-pigeons, which have main- 
tained, with irrepressible persistency, their adherence to the 
original type. And as it has been in this instance, so, if we 
are to credit the testimony of the rocks, has it been in every 
other instance throughout the wide domain of earth’s fauna. 
The noblest specimens of the species are to be found in the 
vanguard of the host as it announces its entrance upon the 
theatre of life. The record reveals degeneracy, but it is not of 
the reversionary type. It is a degeneration such as our 
author himself describes (p. 99), where, through neglect of the 
body, the man “ deteriorates into a wild and bestial savage, like 
the dehumanised men who are sometimes discovered upon 
desert islands.” Of no other species of “ degeneration ” is there 
one jot or tittle of evidence among either the living or the 
entombed fauna of our world. In a word, the only degenera- 
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tion known to science consists, not in “reversion to type,” but 
in deviation from it. It is this species of degeneration, and not 
degeneration by “ reversion to type,” that is illustrated by the case 
of the blind inhabitants of the waters of the Mammoth Cave, 
Kentucky, instanced by our author (pp. 113-115). Neither 
the blind crustacea of that Cave, nor the blind perch found 
therein, are degenerating by “reversion to type.” The type 
is on exhibition in the rivers of the neighbourhood in full 
possession of eyes, and as keen of vision, as any individuals 
of the species. 

But passing from the Science on which this theory is built, 
let us examine the claims of its Theology. What does the 
Bible say of this scheme of “Balance, Evolution, Degenera- 
tion”? Is this estate of Balance the estate of the human race 
as men, individually, enter now upon their earthly history? or 
is it the estate in which the first Man began his momentous 
career? It cannot be the former if we are to accept the testi- 
mony of Scripture, which represents men as being by nature 
children of wrath—a representation in perfect accordance with 
the facts of the case as revealed in the history of the race, and 
implying, not balance, but degeneration, at the outset. Nor 
can this estate of balance be regarded as the estate in which 
Adam was created, for Man was not created in a state of moral 
equilibrium, without any bias toward good or evil, but in the 
image of God, in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness. An 
estate of moral balance in a moral agent is a moral impossi- 
bility. No one, save a Pelagian, could accept this balance 
theory. It is neither in accordance with the teaching of 
Scripture, nor with the principles of sound moral philosophy. 

In fact, our author himself (p. 101), completely subverts this 
moral balance element of his theory, for in accounting for the 
adoption of the pathway of “degeneration” by “the majority 
of men,” he ascribes the choice to the fact that already in each 
man’s nature this principle is supreme. He feels within his 
soul a silent drifting motion impelling him downward with 
irresistible force. Instead of aspiring to a higher type, he 
submits by a law of his nature to reversion to a lower. As 
such is the law of “each man’s nature,” all men, and not 
simply the majority, must be in this estate as they enter upon 
their earthly course. If so, how can it be said (p. 100), that 
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either balance, or evolution to a higher type, is among “the 
possibilities of life” open to the human race. If moral 
character attaches to subjective estates and principles, a moral 
agent under the “supremacy” of this principle is already, 
prior to his adopting the third possibility sketched by our- 
author, a degraded, degenerate moral being, and nothing but 
the grace of God can open up to him the possibility of a life 
of either balance or evolution. 

Moreover, as this estate of degradation is an estate of 
spiritual death, it must be the wages of sin (Rom. v. 21), and, 
as it is antecedent to any transgression on the part of the 
individual subjects of it, being “a law of each man’s nature,” 
the sin of which it is the penalty, must have been committed 
by some one else, who sustained to all the relation of a federal 
head and legal representative, whose offence has thereby 
become the judicial ground of this dread penal infliction. 

In brief, it is impossible to reconcile the Theology of this 
chapter on degeneration with the scriptural account of the 
original estate and subsequent fall of Man. Only on the 
assumption that Man was not created in a state of moral per- 
fection, can reversion to the original type of humanity be pro- 
nounced degeneration ; and only on the assumption that man 
has not fallen can it be said that men now enter upon life in a 
state of moral balance. 

Our author’s theory, therefore, has no analogue in nature, 
and no warrant in the Word of God. It would not be degene- 
ration for the varieties of pigeons produced by domestication 
to revert to the type of all doves exhibited in the wood-pigeon ; 
it would not be degradation for the blind crustacea, or the 
blind perch of the Mammoth Cave, to revert to the keen-eyed 
types found in the neighbouring rivers; nor would it be 
degeneration for the human race, as we now find it under the 
“supremacy” of an evil principle, to revert to the type of 
humanity produced by the fiat of the Almighty when He said, 
“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,” The 
sole basis of this most unscriptural theory is the unproved 
hypothesis of Mr. Darwin, which assumes, without proof, that 
the original type of Man was an anthropoid ape, descended, or 
ascended, from a primordial form through a series of transfor- 
mations worked out on the principle of natural selection and 
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survival of the fittest. We beg leave to decline putting 
Christianity on trial at the bar of an unproved degrading 
hypothesis. 

The chapter on Growth merits but little attention. From 
the parable of the lilies in the Sermon on the Mount, the in- - 
ference is drawn that Christians grow as the lilies grow, 
“automatically, spontaneously, without fretting, without 
thinking.” Such is the law, not only for the vegetable king- 
dom, but for the bodies and souls of men. “One would 
never think of telling a boy to grow.” Physicians have no 
prescriptions for bodily growth, and spiritual physicians, who 
understand their vocation, have no prescriptions for spiritual 
growth. “To try to make a thing grow is as absurd as to 
help the tide to come in or the sun to rise.” Those “ who 
attempt sanctification by struggle, instead of sanctification by 
faith, might be spared much humiliation by learning the 
botany of the Sermon on the Mount” (pp. 123-26). 

This is a specimen of our author’s transfigured Theology; and 
certainly, if his former views were of the Calvinistic type, the 
term transfiguration is not inappropriate as a designation of 
the change. The old Theology represented man as passive in 
regeneration, but actively co-operating in sanctification; but 
according to this theory he is passive in sanctification as well. 
To this conclusion he has been brought by transforming figure 
into literality, and analogy into identity. A little reflection 
might have shown him that neither the lily nor the boy 
furnishes, in all points, a parallel to the growth of the 
Christian. Of this he has given a very striking proof where 
he speaks of “ sanctification by faith, instead of sanctification 
by struggle.” The analogy of the lilies will not admit of faith 
as a factor, for it is just as true of the lilies that they grow 
without faith, as that they grow without fret or struggle. 
There is, besides, this fatal objection to the application of the 
parable, as eked out by the case of the boy, to spiritual growth, 
that neither the lily nor the boy is conscious of a conflict 
between a principle of growth and a principle of decay. Every 
Christian, however, who is really growing, is sadly and pain- 
fully conscious of such antagonism. The experience implied 
in this theory is very different from that described in the Word 
of God. Even an Apostle found another law in his members 
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warring against the law of his mind, and bringing him ‘into 
captivity to the law of sin, which was in his members. 
(Rom. vii. 23.) The doctrine of Scripture on this subject is, 
that “ the flesh lusteth against the Spirit and the Spirit against 
the flesh,” and that “ these are contrary the one to the other,” 
and so contrary “that we may not do the things that we 
would” (Gal. v. 17). The doctrine which leaves effort and 
struggle out of the process of Christian growth, is widely 
diverse from the doctrine and the experience described in the 
Epistle to the Philippians (chap. iii. 13, 14), where the Apostle 
speaks of himself as “ forgetting the things which are behind, 
and stretching forward to the things which are before,” and as 
pressing on toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” This was Paul’s method of growing 
up toward the goal of conformity to the image of Christ, and 
he lays it down in the very next verse as the rule even for 
those who had made the greatest progress toward perfection. 
Indeed, one feels inclined to apologise for attempting a 
formal refutation of a theory which, if it mcans anything 
intelligible. involves the denial of all that the Scriptures 
teach, and all that Christian experience reveals, regarding 
the Christian conflict. The conditions under which this 
warfare is waged, and during the progress of which, and by 
the instrumentality of which, the believer grows in grace, are 
such as to imply a constant struggle with foes within and foes 
without. The old man with his deeds is not to be put off so 
easily ; nor are Satan and the powers of darkness, against whom 
the believer has to wrestle, to be foiled without a struggle, into 
which there enter the entire energies of the new nature. The 
theory may represent sanctification by faith as the antithesis 
of sanctification by struggle, but the rule of the conflict recog- 
nises no such antagonism. Faith and struggle are inseparable 
in the experience of the Christian warrior. It is because of the 
relationship of this grace to the effort that faith is represented 
as a part of the Christian’s armour, as a shield whereby he is “ to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked” (Eph. vi. 16). The 
faith which the believer is to take up and use as an instrument 
of defence, will not permit him who employs it to sit at ease, 
while the adversary is hurling against him his “ fiery darts.” 
The antithesis, therefore, is not between faith and struggle, but 
between the Apostle’s account of the Christian warfare and our 
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author’s theory of an estate of mystical, spiritual, lily-like 
quiescence, in which he is simply “ to allow grace to play over 
him ” (p. 139); and in which he has no more to do with his 
growth than he has with the flow of the tide, or the rising of 
the sun (p. 127). But our author ekes out “the botany of 
the Sermon on the Mount ” by a contribution frora physiclogical 
development. “ One,” he says (p. 126), “would never think of 
telling a boy to grow,” from which we are to infer that it is 
wrong to tell Christians to grow. Perhaps it was owing to 
Peter’s ignorance of “ the botany of the Sermon on the Mount,” 
or the law of physiological development, that he issued a com- 
mand to Christians “to grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (2 Pet. iii. 18). At any 
rate, his instruction to those who had obtained like precious 
faith with himself, is very different from the lesson drawn from 
that sermon in this chapter on “ Growth.” 

In a word, it is only by overlooking the current and constant 
representations of Scripture, and its explicit statements on the 
point at issue, that any case can, with any appearance of plausi- 
bility, be made out for this theory of “growth.” There is one 
attempt to find a foothold for it in Scripture, which must not 
be passed over without remark. The writer claims support 
for it from Philippians ii. 12, 13, singling out that part of the 
passage which speaks of God working in us both to will and 
to do of His good pleasure, and leaving out altogether the clause 
in which the apostle calls upon Christians to work out («art- 
epyateo Oe, work out thoroughly) their own salvation with fear 
and trembling. The difference between the apostle’s teaching 
and the author’s inference is, that the Apostle finds in God’s 
work within us a reason for our working, whilst our author 
finds in it a reason for our not working at all, but sitting still 
(pp. 135-137). 

In this same chapter there is one of the very best refutations 
of the whole theory of the book that can well be imagined. 
Pointing out the difference “ between a native growth of Chris- 
tian principle and the moral copy of it,” the author says “the 
one is natural, the other mechanical. The one is a growth, 
the other an accretion. Now this,” he tells us, “according to 
modern Biology, is the fundamental distinction between the 
living and the not-living, between an organism and a crystal. 
The living organism grows, the dead crystal increases. The 
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first grows vitally from within, the last adds new particles 
from without. The whole difference between the Christian 
and the moralist,” he informs us, “lies here. The Christian 
works from the centre, the moralist from the circumference. 
The one is an organism, in the centre of which is planted by 
the living God a living germ. The other is a crystal, very 
beautiful it may be, but only a crystal; it wants the vital 
principle of growth” (p. 128). 

Regarding this illustration, so often introduced by our 
author, suffice it to say, that neither here nor elsewhere does 
it help his theory of “natural law in the spiritual world.” On 
the contrary, instead of helping, it subverts it ; for it furnishes 
a scientific demonstration of the fact, that the law which 
governs the process of crystallisation is essentially different 
from the law which governs the process of growth in a living 
organism ; which is simply saying, in opposition to the theory, 
that the laws in the two cases are not identical. And surely 
if the “natural law” which governs the construction of a 
crystal cannot extend its sceptre over the humblest form of 
organic life, it requires no process of formal argumentation to 
satisfy any reasonable mind that it cannot have any dominion 
within the sphere of the spiritual world. 

It would seem to be unnecessary to enter at greater length 
upon an examination of this book. It cannot be accepted 
either by scientists or theologians. No scientist who recog- 
nises the inseparable connection which obtains between the 
laws of nature and the qualities of the substances with which 
they deal, can indorse its Science. Nor can it be accepted by 
either of the great classes of theologians who represent, re- 
spectively, the Augustinian or the semi-Pelagian theory of the 
way of salvation. No Calvinist can hold its spiritual “ Bio- 
genesis,” which teaches that in the new birth there is introduced 
into the soul of the sinner a living germ, “a Christ-germ, 
which unfolds into a Christ.” Calvinists are not Plymouthists, 
and they do not exalt the new nature into a distinct person- 
ality ; nor do they hold that “reversion to the type” of our first 
father and federal head would be “ degeneration,” or that he was 
created, as Pelagians vainly talk, in a state of “balance,” or 
moral equilibrium, or that his posterity begin life in any such 
negative moral or spiritual estate. Nor will they accept the 
doctrine of “growth” advocated by the author, believing, as 
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they do, that while the soul is passive in Regeneration, it is 
active in Sanctification. Equally unacceptable must it be to 
theologians of the Arminian school, for it leaves nothing at all 
for man to do either before regeneration or after it. Both 
Arminiaus and Calvinists will agree in rejecting its doctrine of 
“Conditional Immortality”—a doctrine held by no Church, 
and which must be repudiated by all who have just views of 
the demerit of sin, and the great Atonement required for its 
expiation. The sole merit of the book is to be found, neither 
in its science nor in its “transfigured theology,” but in the 
stress it lays upon the sinner’s misery and utter helplessness, 
and. his absolute dependence upon the sovereign grace of God 
and the life-giving energy of the Holy Ghost. The author, in 
preaching, has endeavoured to state these truths, as he tells us, 
in the language of science, but the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
in defending his method of preaching (1 Cor. ii.), expressly 
declines to give the doctrines of grace a scientific cast, and will 
not consent, as the Corinthians wished, to proclaim the truths 
of Revelation in “the words which man’s wisdom teacheth.” 
Such was Paul’s homiletics, and the nearer the heralds of 
redemption keep to this rule the less likely are they to be 
found “transfiguring” the Pauline Theology. 
ROBERT WATTS. 


Art. IL.—The Revised Text of the Greek Testament. 


FIRST PAPER. 


OW that the Revised Version of the whole English Bible 

is in the hands of the public, the attention of critics will 

for a time be concentrated upon the Old Testament portion, 
the New Testament division having had its full share of atten- 
tion, and long ago ceased to be the subject of criticism. But 
by-and-by public attention may probably be directed to 
certain features of the New Testament Revision which have as 
yet had little justice done to them. We refer to the changes 
made in the Greek text, which in many cases rather seriously 
affect the sense. Hitherto the changes in the translation have 
had almost exclusive attention, the criticism of the Greek text 
being confined to a very few experts. Nor is this to be 
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wondered at ; for the textual criticism of the Greek Testament 
is a subject of great difficulty and much complexity, requiring 
long study in order to any maturity of judgment; a subject, 
also, in which many good scholars take no interest and will 
not study sufficiently to entitle them to a hearing in disputed 
cases. And what deters not a few from entering on it is that 
the two schools into which the textual critics are divided are 
so widely divergent, and carry their principles to so extreme a 
length, that they despair of reaping any benefit by the study of 
the subject. But surely all who value the New Testament as 
the one Record of the Christian faith must deem it of supreme 
importance to know what the original text actually is, and— 
where great truths or pregnant historical facts are involved in 
the question Which of two or more disputed readings is the 
true one—to discover the way by which one of these readings 
may be shewn to be the right one as against all others. To 
appeal to statements in the New Testament in proof of some 
doctrine or historical event which may be found to be no part 
of the original text, but introduced into it in course of time 
through the negligence of copyists or in correction of pre- 
sumed error—should be felt as something humiliating ; for 
“ What is the chaff to the wheat ? saith the Lord.” 

It is admitted on all hands that the only legitimate sources 
of evidence for the text of the New Testament are the extant 
manuscripts of the Greek text, the ancient versions of the same, 
and quotations from or references to the text possessed and 
made use of by ancient ecclesiastical writers. It is only where 
these sources yield different readings of the text that the diffi- 
culty exists ; it is on the principles by which a just decision 
between them is to be formed that critics differ; and the 
investigation and discussion of these constitutes the study of 
the textual criticism of the New Testament. There is no 
difference between the New Testament and ancient classical 
writings in respect of the causes of various readings and their 
general nature, for the mistakes or intentional corrections 
of the copyists of ancient Mss. are obviously common to 
both ; but from the peculiar nature of the New Testament 
certain features in the divergences of its text are peculiar to 
themselves and must be treated accordingly. 

In the present papers the principles on which the external 
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evidence is to be decided will not be handled, save in so far as 
incidental remarks may indicate the writer’s own opinion. 
The one question to which attention will be directed is, What 
weight ought to be given to other considerations than mere 
external evidence in deciding between conflicting readings of 
the text? That some other considerations must be taken into 
view is admitted on all hands. This has commonly been 
called internal evidence. But Dr. Hort rightly says that the 
phrase is too indefinite :— 


“Internal evidence of readings is of two kinds, which cannot be too 
sharply distinguished from each other ; appealing respectively to intrinsic 
probability, having reference to the author, and what may be called 
transcriptional probability, having reference to the copyists. In appeal- 
ing to the first, we ask what an author is likely to have written; in 
appealing to the second, we ask what copyists are likely to have made him 
seem to write. Both these kinds of evidence are alike, in the strictest 
sense internal.” ! 


This distinction is as important in itself as it is neatly ex- 
pressed. It is with the former of these kinds of internal 
evidence—intrinsic probability, or “what an author is likely 
to have written”—that the present papers will have chiefly to 
do; but since this, though quite distinct from the other, is insepar- 
able from it, it also will have to be considered. ‘“ The various 
elements (says Dr. Hort) which go to make up what is called 
sense, are such as conformity to grammar, and congruity to 
the purpose of the rest of the sentence, and of the larger 
context ; to which may rightly be added congruity to the 
usual style of the author and to his matter in other passages.” 
Perhaps it will appear, as we proceed, that a more compre- 
hensive description of the elements that constitute intrinsic 
probability would be needed to meet all the cases. Meantime, 
from the foregoing remarks, it will easily be seen what alone 
we aim at, which is to shew, from a series of examples, that 
in deciding between disputed readings far more weight ought 
to be given to considerations outside all external evidence than 
critics usually recognise. 

With these remarks we proceed to specify some of the many 
passages in which we hold such considerations to be indispens- 
able in order to a right judgment. 


1 Introduction, p. 20. 
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I.—1 JouN Vv. 18. 


A.V.—“ We know that whosoever is begotten of God sinneth not; but 
he that is begotten of God keepeth himself (€avrév), and that wicked one 
toucheth him not.” 


R.V.—“ . . . but he that was begotten of God keepeth him (airdv), 
and,” ete. ! 


This is a case in which to determine the true text by mere 
external evidence—even were it much more decisive than it 
is—is to endanger Divine truth, or at least seriously to 
derange the New Testament expression of it—so much so, that 
I cannot view the reading of the Revised Version without 
pain. For it ascribes to the Son of God what is never said 
save of the regenerate man—that He was “begotten of God.” 
The usage of the New Testament on this subject is full of 
interest, and pregnant with instruction of the deepest import- 
ance. (1.) The phrase, “begotten of God,” is a Joannean one. 
No fewer than seven times—without reckoning the present 
one—is it used in this Epistle :—ch. ii. 29 ; iii. 9, twice; iv. 7; 
v. 1, twice; and in the first clause of this verse of ours. 
(2.) When Christians are said to be “born of God,” they are 
never called “sons” (vioi), but always “children (ré«va) of 
God”—a nice distinction unhappily lost sight of in the 
Authorised Version, but carefully nated in the Revised Ver- 
sion—one of those numberless improvements which it is a 
peculiar pleasure to me to call attention to when constrained 
to object to such changes in the text as the present—improve- 
ments which English-speaking students of the New Testa- 
inent will yet come to observe with gratitude. The first 
example of this wary distinction of the term employed to 
express the relation of believers to God occurs in John i. 12, 
13, “As many as received Him to them gave He the right to 
become children (réxva) of God, which were born [observe the 
word] not of blood... but of God.” Still more striking, 
perhaps, is Rom. viii. 14-16, where the words “sons” and 


' The marginal note—‘‘ on himself”—is unhappily expressed, conveying 
the impression that there is no difference of reading but only of rendering ; 
whereas for the personal pronoun himself of the Authorised Version, the 
Revised Version reads the demonstrative ‘‘him,” giving a totally different 
sense, 
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“children” are each warily used to distinguish between “ sons” 
by adoption, and “ children” by regeneration :—“ As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons (vio) of God. 
For ye received not the spirit of bondage, again unto fear; 
but ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. The Spirit witnesseth with our spirit that we are 
children (réxva) of God; and if children, then heirs,” etc. ; the 
word “sons” being here warily changed to “ children,” because 
though adopted sons may be madc heirs, children are their father’s 
born heirs. (3.) Our Lord is never called “ The Child of God” 
(réxvov @eod), but ever “The Son of God” (vios Ocod). His 
earthly parents, when at twelve years of age they missed him 
in Jerusalem, might call him by the endearing term “ child” 
(réxvov, Luke ii. 48), as rightly rendered in the Revised Ver- 
sion; and since our Lord was certainly born (or begotten) 
Man, of the blessed Virgin, the same word is used as for the 
birth of any man (yevywpevor), Luke i. 35. But just as He is 
never called God’s Child, but ever God’s Son, so the naked 
phrase, “He that was begotten of God,” being the phrase 
appropriated to designate regenerate men, is never used—or 
rather is warily avoided, in designating our Lord—but the 
august term, “The ONLY BEGOTTEN SON” (yovoyerns vids), 
John i. 14, 18; iii. 16, 18; 1 John iv. 9. 

In the light of these striking facts of New Testament 
phraseology, who will readily believe that in this one passage 
the beloved disciple has gone clean off from his wary phrase 
by applying to the Son of God his customary designation for 
regenerate men? JDo not one’s Christian instincts at once 
recoil from it? Those who (whatever admissions they make) 
practically look at nothing but external evidence in deter- 
mining the true reading of any passage, will disregard all 
this, simply telling us that we have no right to dictate to 
an author how he ought to express himself, and that the 
textual evidence ought alone to decide what he did write. 
But those who hold themselves bound to pay some regard to 
the current phraseology of the New Testament, especially where 
it yaries its forms warily to express varying shades of the 
same idea—and most of all when that phraseology and those 
varying forms are those of the same writer, and a writer 
whose style is eminently his own—will insist that the exter- 
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nal evidence shall be very strong indeed ere they can recon- 
cile themselves to the reading of the Revised Version here, 
confounding as it does the way in which regenerate men and 
the only begotten Son of God are described. 

But is the external evidence for this reading so overmaster- 
ing? That A and B should both have this reading is a strong 
point ; for in disputed readings A usually goes with the bulk 
of the later mss., B with the few earlier ones. But, on the 
other hand, &, which in disputed readings usually goes with B, 
has the received reading, and a corrector of A. This pretty 
much equalises the evidence, especially as three other Uncials, 
K LP, have the received reading. 

But after all the real question is, Were both readings not 
meant for the same pronoun? For not only were breathings 
very rarely used in the oldest Greek mss., but in particular, 
Cod. A—which is quoted as reading avréy—has no breathings 
at all in the New Testament;' so that, when it reads ATTON, 
it may just as well have been avroy=éavrtov, “ himself,” as 
avrov, “him.” That it actually was so meant I judge from the 
fact that the Fathers, Greek and Latin, so far as I have observed, 
all seem to have understood the Apostle’s statement in the 
sense of the received text and our Authorised Version. Thus 
Jerome (Vulg.) reads, “ but the generation of God preservéth 
him” (sed generatio Dei conservat ewm), in other words, his own 
regenerate nature keeps him.? And this is exactly what the 
same Epistle says in ch. iii. 9, “ Whosoever is born of God 
doeth no sin, because his seed abideth in him, and he cannot 
. sin because he is born of God” Didymus also (before Jerome) 
has, “He that is born of God keepeth himself” (sed gui natus 
est ex Deo servat semetipsum); and Origen not only has the 
received reading, but comments upon it in that sense.* 


1I.—EPHESIANS i. 15. 


A.V.—* Wherefore I also, after I heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus, 
and love unto all the saints,” etc. 





1 Scrivener (Introd.), p. 44 (3d ed.) But any one may see this for him- 
self in the British Museum. 

2 Tischendorf misunderstands Jerome’s statement as if in favour of avtév, 
because his words end with eum. But the nominative clause, generatio Dei, 
which can mean nothing else than the believer's own regenerate nature, 
makes eum equivalent to semetipsum. 

3 Opp. iv. 326. 
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R.V.—* For this cause I also, having heard of the faith in the Lord Jesus 
which is among you, and which ye shew toward all the saints,” etc. 


Marg.—“ Many ancient authorities insert the love” (rhv aydmny). 


On this reading I will only say that it can be defended only on 
two grounds, an utter disregard of every consideration except 
external evidence, and an estimate of the external evidence 
which we shall presently shew to be quite inadequate. What 
are those other considerations, it may be asked, which are here 
disregarded? (1.) What can be the meaning of “ faith shewn 
toward all the saints?” Is there anything in the phraseology 
of this or of any New Testament writer at all like it? The 
very phrase sounds grotesque. (2.) Even if a fair meaning could 
be got out of it, would it have been at all natural that the 
apostle should apply the same word to the “faith which we 
have in the Lord Jesus,” and such “faith” as one has in his 
fellow-men? (3.) Faith and love are so habitually associated 
in the Epistles of the New Testament that the received read- 
ing, “ faith toward the Lord Jesus and love unto all the saints,” 
commends itself at once to one accustomed to the Pauline 
manner. (4.) It is remarkable that in two of the Epistles 
which our apostle wrote almost at the same time as this to 
the Ephesians—those to the Colossians and to Philemon—we 
have the very words of the received text here. Thus Col. i. 3, 
“We give thanks .. . praying always for you, having heard of 
your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the love which ye have 
towards all the saints.”’ Also Philem. 4, 5, “I thank my 
God always, making mention of thee in my prayers, hearing 
of thy love and of the faith which thou hast towards the 
Lord Jesus.” These last words may seem to justify the very 
phraseology which we have said is unparalleled and grotesque. 
But it is only apparent. For, to quote Bishop Lightfoot’s 
paraphrase of the statement and his remarks on it, the sense 
clearly is, “the faith which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus 
and the love which thou shewest to all the saints.” He adds, 
“The logical order is violated, and the clauses are inverted in 
the second part of the sentence, thus producing an example of 
the figure called chiasm (see Gal. iv. 4, 5)... . The transition 


1 Yes, it is replied, but the copyists of our Epistle probably borrowed the 
words ‘‘and love” from this in the Colossians. To which Meyer answers, 
“In that case the copyists would have written it as it stands in Colossians— 
‘the love which ye have’ [nv éyere]—which they have not done.” 

VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIV. 2T 
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from the object of faith to the object of love is more easy, 
because the love is represented as springing from the faith.”? 
In view of this almost identical statement with that of ours in 
Ephesians, in two Epistles of the same apostle written probably 
within a fortnight of each other, is it not all but certain that 
this favourite starting-point of our apostle, as given in the 
received text, is what he actually wrote, and not that most 
abnormal statement which the Revised Version gives ? 

But how account for the dropping out of the words “the 
love”? Nothing is more easy. To account for the introduc- 
tion by a scribe of words not contained in his copy is sometimes 
difficult: but every one accustomed to copy an extended Ms. 
knows how easily words drop out, and most easily of all 
when the same word both precedes and follows the omitted 
word—and that is the case here. All the more easily is this 
explained in Mss. written in capitals (Uncials), and without any 
division between the words, thus:—THN ATATIHN THN, 
the italicised words on each side of the omitted word being 
identical. In this case the scribe, after writing the first THN, 
if his attention was called off for a moment, might on returning 
to his Ms. have his eye directed to the second THN, and say 
to himself, ‘Oh, I wrote that already,’ and so pass over the 
middle word ATATIHN altogether.” 

But is it likely, it may be asked, that this blunder would 
be so repeated as to be found in the three oldest Mss., SAB, 
in P, (ninth century), and in the cursive Ms.17? The one 
sufficient answer to this is that the tendency of copyists, in 
transcribing such Mss., to work mechanically—setting down in 
their own Ms. whatever they found in their copy, without ever 
thinking of the sense—is so well known that scores of confessed 
and gross blunders of this kind are to be found in the oldest 
MSS., such as & and B. 

Let us now see what is the evidence for the received text. 
It is found in nearly every Uncial but the four that have 
the other reading, in many cursives, and in all the versions 
(apparently)—Old Latin* and Vulgate, the Peshito and Hark- 


1 Colossians and Philemon, pp. 334, 335, 5th ed. 1880. 

2 So Meyer, briefly :—‘“‘ A copyist’s error, and how easily caused by the 
repetition of the rnv!” 

3 Yet one copy at least of the old Latin appears to have had this reading. 
For Augustine, who used that version, quotes the verse in this form (Opp. x. 
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lean Syriac, one of the Egyptian versions (Memph.), and the 
Gothic: of the fathers, I cannot find one clear citation of the 
verse as it is in the Revised Version.’ 

Seeing then that even the external evidence, properly viewed, 
rather confirms the received text, while every other considera- 
tion is of itself almost decisive against it—whereas the revised 
text scarcely makes sense at all—I cannot but regret that it 
has found place in the Revised Version.” 


Dr. Hort, with his usual ingenuity, makes the most of what 
can be said for the revised text :— 


“The at first sight difficult reading of the text is illustrated by Philem. 
5 [to which we have replied], as also by Tit. iii. 15 ; Rom. i. 12; cf. Gal. 
v. 6; Eph. iii. 17 [we leave these passages to speak for themselves]. It is 
remarkably confirmed by the peculiar phrase rv xa@’ iuas, which stands in 
antithesis to tiv eis wavras «.t.A., and which would have little force as a 
mere substitute for rjv tyav: the single phrase of Gal. v. 6, riots 8V 
aydmns évepyoupevn harmonises the language of Col., in which love stands 
simply by the side of faith, with the language of Eph., in which the faith 


which exists within is represented as itself the source of deeds done to 
men.” 3 


On this I will only say that those who can see any force in 
it are probably too much committed already to be influenced 
by anything said to the contrary. 


p. 1381, 4to, De Pradest. Sanct. 39). But the readings of that version 
became so different in different copies, through constant transcription, that 
it was this confusion that necessitated Jerome’s revision of it—almost forced 
upon him by the Bishop of Rome. 

1 Tischendorf indeed refers to Cyril (Alex. De 7'rin. p. 603) for this reading. 
But on referring to it I find it reads precisely as in the received text. A 
passage is cited from Cramer’s Catena (p. 129) in which Origen appears to 
favour the reading of the revised text. But besides that the passage does 
not occur in Origen’s works, it so mixes up this verse with the 17th and 
18th verses (“having heard of your faith towards the Lord Jesus, having 
the eyes of your heart enlightened in the knowledge of Him, and unto all 
the saints”), as to shew that some confusion has taken place in the tran- 
scription of the passage—depriving it of any weight as an evidence of the 
text used. In Jerome’s Vulgate, as we have seen, the received text is 
adopted, as also in his brief commentary on the Epistle (4to ed. vol. xi.). But 
in a fuller one, written for a special purpose (vol. vii.) we find in this and 
the following verses the revised reading: he regards it, however, as ‘“‘a 
solecism,” and though he tries to make sense of it, he views it as a mistake 
of the Greek scribe. 

* Of the critical editors, only Lachmann, and Westcott and Hort, have 
the revised text, while Griesbach, Tregelles, and Tischendorf abide by the 
received text (and Tregelles without those brackets which he uses when 
there is room for doubt). 

3 Notes on Select Readings, Introduction, pp. 124, 125. 
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IIL.—LWvkKE Iv. 44. 


A. V.—“ And he preached in the synagogues of Galilee.” 
R. V.—‘ And he preached in the synagogues of Judea.” 

Though this reading is not adopted in the Revised Ver- 
sion, the margin tells its readers not only that “many,” 
but that “very many ancient authorities” so read. In the 
Westcott and Hort Greek Testament, not only is this reading 
adopted, but the mark which it attaches to the received read- 
ing means that though in their judgment it is of more than 
average interest, it has no sufficient intrinsic claim to any 
form of incorporation with the New Testament.' Now I 
have no hesitation in exactly reversing this statement, and 
pronouncing the reading in question—“in the synagogues of 
Judea ”—simply incredible, alike on geographical and historical 
grounds, while the reading of the received text—“ in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee ”—-so far from “ having no sufficient intrinsic 
claim to any form of incorporation with the New Testament,” 
is the only reading which makes the narrative intelligible. 

In the first place, on geographical grounds, I hold the reading 
“ Juda” here to be incredible; for if the preceding verses, 
from ver. 31, are compared with the corresponding narrative 
in Mark i. 21-39, it will be seen that the following is the 
sequence of events:—(1) the expulsion of an unclean spirit 
in the Synagogue of Capernaum; (2) the cure immediately 
thereafter of Peter's mother-in-law of a great fever; (3) the 
healing, on the evening-of the same day, of all manner of 
diseases ; (4) the noiseless withdrawal of Jesus on the following 
morning—*“ a great while before day ”"—from His chamber (in 
Peter’s house, doubtless) into the wilderness, and the departure 
of two parties in search of Him (of Peter and those with him, 
and of others from the town), with entreaties from both to 
return to Capernaum ; but (5) our Lord’s refusal, saying to 
His own friends, ‘‘ Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also, for to this end came I forth; ” 
and to the other party, “I must preach the good tidings of the 
kingdom of God to the other cities also, for therefore was I sent” 
(Luke iv. 43). “And he went into their synagogues, through- 
out all Galilee, preaching and casting out demons” (Mark i 39). 


1 Introduction, p. 297. 
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Clearly, then, this was one and the same preaching tour, 
the first that our Lord took, and extending throughout all 
Galilee. Now, Greswell has convincingly shewn that the 
duration of such a circuit would never be less than three 
months, and probably never less than four.’ Greswell further 
thinks it probable that for such circuits our Lord would choose 
the period of the year when travelling could be best performed, 
and only in the morning and evening; the intermediate 
period of the day being devoted to rest and teaching; that is 
to say, He would begin immediately after wheat-harvest was 
over (at the Feast of Pentecost), and end about the Feast of 
Tabernacles, when seed-time was ready to arrive. Now, if 
there is any correctness here as to this Galilean circuit, where, 
I ask, would there be room for His afterwards preaching in 
the synagogues of Judea? Did He prolong His tour till it 
extended over the synagogues from north to south? Im- 
possible. 

But, in the second place, the historical objection to this reading 
is, I think, equally fatal. Do we anywhere read in the Gospels 
of our Lord having preached in a Judawan synagogue? The 
absence of any such information will appear remarkable to those 
who have never observed it. But the reason is not far to seek. 
Juda was too hot for Him; it would have precipitated the 
crisis before its time. At the great festivals He went to Jeru- 
salem, with one exception (John vii. 1), and latterly He taught in 
the temple precincts. He sojourned also for brief periods in the 
dominions of Herod Antipas, both in the early part of His 
ministry and up to a pretty late period (Luke xiii. 31), as also 
in Judea itself, up to near the close of his ministry at Bethany 
(John xi.), and, when that became unsafe, at a retired town, 
called Ephraim, lying at some distance north-east from Jeru- 
salem. But if, after an exhausting Galilean circuit, we are 
to believe that He “preached in the synagogues of Judea,” 
how comes it that in none of the Gospels is there so much as a 


1 Thus :—“ The number of towns and villages (mdAes kai x@pat) which 
Galilee contained is estimated by Josephus at 204, and the population of 
each, upon an average, at not less than 15,000 souls.” Now, supposing our 
Lord to have visited half that number, at an average of one day in each, 
and to have “rested the Sabbath-day according to the commandment ”— 
even on this moderate calculation, the whole time spent on one such circuit 
would be as above stated.—See Greswell’s Harmony of the Gospels, 2d ed. 
vol. ii. pp. 292, 293. 
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hint that He ever preached there? This, I hold, is conclusive 
evidence that the reading which says that He did so on this 
occasion is not only incredible, but is a blunder of the grossest 
kind ; the act, in the first instance, of a scribe who never thought 
of what he was writing, but who, being accustomed to the 
frequent mention of those two regions of the country, set down 
thoughtlessly the one for the other, and that from that time 
forward other scribes copied his blunder with the like stupidity. 
But what Mss. could those be (may some one ask) that could 
do such a thing? Surely very inferior ones? Not at all—the 
very reverse—XBCLQR, a number of cursives, two of which 
(1 and 157) are deemed of high value, the Harklean Syriac and 
the Memphitic Egyptian versions. No wonder that the margin 
of the Revised Version says, “ Very many ancient authorities,” 
so read. The worse, some may say, for the “ very many ancient 
authorities.” But all that it shews is, that they are not— 
even the best of them—to be blindly followed, and, in parti- 
cular, that they were, one and all, subject to the same draw- 
backs as all copies, taken with the hand, of extended documents, 
in which the blunders of the Ms. copied are apt to be repeated 
in the copy, and this from copy to copy. What is noteworthy 
in this case is, that the “ Western” text, as represented in the 
old Latin version—a text which Drs. Westcott and Hort regard, 
and not without ground, as most corrupt—does not contain this 
blunder, nor does Jerome’s Vulgate. Yet the Mss. containing 
it are what we are asked to bow to, while the reading 
which alone is geographically and historically credible is 
represented as having “no intrinsic claim to any form of incor- 
poration with the New Testament.” ' 


1 A learned friend, writing in defence of the Westcott and Hort textual 
theory, suggests an original way of getting over the geographical difficulty 
which this reading of theirs creates. He had been saying that reasonable ex- 
planations of the new readings, even where most startling, are by no means 
to be despaired of. And, ‘‘as regards Luke iv. 44, it is probable that the solu- 
tion lies in the extent of meaning given to the word Judea from before the 
middle of the first century.” But if this is the best specimen of the “ reason- 
able explanations,” I am afraid that they must really ‘‘ be despaired of.” 
For throughout the New Testament the word ‘‘ Judea” is used in a sense 
so geographically definite that it seems impossible to mistake what ground it 
covered, Thus at His first Passover, the jealousy against Him was such that 
He found it expedient to leave Judea and depart again into Galilee, and He 
must needs pass through Samaria (John iv. 3, 4). Here are the three 
familiar divisions of the country. Then, after the feeding of the 5000, 
Passover being at hand, He would naturally have gone to the capital to keep 
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IV.—ACTs XII. 25. 


A. V.— And Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem when they had 
fulfilled their ministration.” 


R. V.—Margin : “ Many ancient authorities read ‘ to Jerusalem.’” 


What purpose this margin can serve, save to discredit the 
“many ancient authorities,” it is hard to see. Yet this is the 
reading of the Westcott and Hort Greek Testament, the marginal 
notation signifying that this reading has “ primary” authority, 
as compared with that of the received text.’ (To Dr. Hort’s long 
note in defence of this reading we shall presently refer.) Now 
what are the facts of the case? Barnabas and Saul had been 
intrusted by the Gentile church at Antioch with a contribution 
for the relief of their famished Jewish brethren at Jerusalem ; 
and having fulfilled their commission, the chapter closes, as 
every one expects, with this simple account of their return :— 
“ And Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem when they 
had fulfilled their ministration ”—returned, of course, to Antioch, 
from which they had been despatched ; and there accordingly we 
find them at the opening of the next chapter (xiii). Common 
sense therefore tells every one that a reading which makes 
them “return fo Jerusalem,” not only expresses what is in- 
credible, but is a ridiculous blunder. Yet because this is the 
reading of “ many ancient (external) authorities,” it is the read- 
ing of the Westcott and Hort Greek Testament. The autho- 


it, but instead of that “‘ Jesus walked in Galilee, for he would not walk in 
Judea, because the Jews sought to kill him” (John vii. 1). Further, just 
before His ascension, He thus directs His disciples in what order they were 
to proceed in carrying out His missionary injunctions: ‘“‘ Ye shall be my 
witnesses both in Jerusalem [from whence they were to begin], and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth ” (Acts i. 8) ; 
but since they themselves came neither from Judea nor Samaria, but from 
Galilee, the two men who stood by them in White apparel, as they stood 
gazing up after their ascended Lord, thus addressed them, “ Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand ye,” etc.—thus shewing how distinct, geographically, each 
division was up to this time. And finally, after the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus, the historian says, “So the church throughout all Judea and 
Galilee and Samaria had peace” (Acts ix. 31)—the old familiar threefold 
division of the land reappearing unchanged. Since then, the word Judea 
has but one meaning throughout the New Testament—as the southernmost 
division of the land, while Galilee was the northernmost, the new reading of 
Luke iv. 44, which says that Jesus in His first preaching tour in the thickly 
peopled region of Galilee, preached in the synagogues of Judea, cannot pos- 
sibly be correct, and no external evidence can make it so. 
1 See Introd., p. 292. 
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rities are XBL,H,P,,' a great number of cursives, the margin of 
the Harklean Syriac, one form of the Ethiopic, and some Mss. 
of Chrysostom. For the received reading there are of Uncials 
only A and E, several cursives,and of versions the Peshito Syriac 
and the Harklean text, one, if not both, the Egyptian versions, 
and copies of the Armenian version. Dr. Hort calls attention 
to what Tischendorf says, that the scribe of B, though writ- 
ing eis—“to Jerusalem ”—had begun to write a7o— from 
Jerusalem.” 

I have been thus particular in specifying the textual evi- 
dence, not only that the reader may balance it as he pleases, 
but that he may judge whether even the weightiest external 
evidence—whatever may be the explanation of it—is entitled 
to tyrannise us out of our common sense. 

But now, what can be said to recommend this reading? Well, 
first of all, the Westcott and Hort margin has the mark 
denoting a “suspected corruption,”® and in the Notes on Select 
Readings are the following remarks on it :—“ A perplexing 
variation.” Though “best attested, and not likely to be intro- 
duced, it cannot possibly be right if it is taken with vréotpewav 
(‘ they returned’).* It makes good sense with wAnp@cavrtes T. 
S:axoviay (‘when they had fulfilled their ministration ;’) but 
this is not a natural construction of the words as they stand ; 
and it may be reasonably suspected that the original order was, 
thy eis ‘Iepoveadnp TANpwaartes T. Siaxoviar (‘having fulfilled 
their ministration unto Jerusalem’). The article (adds the 
Note) is more liable than other words to careless transposition.” * 

In this note the reader will mark the tenacity with which 
the learned editor clings to eis as the true reading—(1) as best 
attested, which in respect of Uncials it certainly is; and (2), as 
“not likely to be introduced.” Intentionally, of course, it would 
not be. But why are tve to exclude careless transcription as 
well as careless transposition, and here, the careless substitution 
of one triliteral preposition for another? Is not careless tran- 
scription admitted to exist in their own “ ruling” authorities 
much more frequently than careless transposition? And if 


1 MSS. are so underlined to distinguish them from the mss. of the Gospels 
which are expressed by the same letters. The above ones belong to about 
the 9th century. 2 Introduction, p. 292. 

3 I give the English here for the sake of non-Greek readers. 

* Introduction, Notes on Select Readings, p. 94. 
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we are asked how we are to account for the same carelessness 
in all the copies that so read, I answer, The fact is undeniable, 
explain it how you will. Beyond doubt, gross blunders— 
incredible readings—are found in some of the best Mss. ; and 
if there is such a thing at all, most people will say it surely is 
here. Not that this ought to discredit such Mss. as authorities 
for the text of the New Testament, else we should despair of 
finding it anywhere, but that it should impress upon us the 
necessity, in disputed cases, of not exclusively relying on 
external authority, however strong, but weighing the whole 
circumstances of the case in question. In the present instance 
so tenaciously is the eis reading clung to—as on the textual 
theory advocated by our learned editors it must be—that since 
it would not make good Greek to transpose the words as above 
suggested, “it may be reasonably suspected that the original 
order” was that above proposed. On which I will merely re- 
mark that if the necessities of the textual theory which they 
contend for must drive us, in disregard of all Ms. authority, into 
such an order, the tender mercies of the theory are cruel indeed. 


V.—REV. Xv. 6. 


A.V.—* And the seven angels came out of the temple, having the seven 
last plagues, clothed in pure and white linen (Aivov), and having their breasts 
girded with golden girdles.” 

R.V.—“ And after these things . . . there came out from the temple the 
seven angels . . . arrayed with precious stone (Ai@ov), pure and bright.” 


Now though I should be sorry to treat this reading in the 
bantering style of Sir Edmund Beckett, his arguments against 
it, which had occurred to myself before I read them,’ will not 
be easily refuted. But as I have something of my own to say, 
I will put the case in the way that suits my own ideas. 
(1.) Angels are often represented in Scripture as appearing to 
men, and usually their dress—evidently symbolical—is 
described. But where do we ever read of their having any- 
thing upon them of the nature of ornament, and does not the 
idea of a company of ornamented angels issuing from the temple 
strike one as something ludicrous? But (2.) even though this 
difficulty could be got over, would it be natural, supposing this 


1 Should the Revised New Testament be Authorised? Murray, 1882, 
pp. 179-182. 
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to be the true reading, to express the sense of it in this form— 
“clothed with stone,” in the singular number, and with no 
adjective to denote the quality of the stone? To obviate this 
manifest incongruity the Revisers have inserted—with what 
right, the reader may ask—the supplement “ precious,” and still 
further to relieve the repulsiveness of the statement, have 
rendered it “ arrayed with precious stone.” But in vindication 
of what Dr. Hort justly calls “the bold image” of this read- 
ing, he refers, after Tischendorf, to the Lxx. rendering of 
Ezek. xxviii. 13, as the Latin fathers who so read were fain 
todo. But the cases are entirely different. In the passage 
referred to the King of Tyrus in his pride is thus addressed : 
—“Thou sealest up the sum, full of wisdom, and perfect in 
beauty. Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God; thou 
hast been clothed with every precious stone, the sardius, topaz, 
and the diamond, the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper, the 
sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle, and gold.” To which 
I answer, it is one thing to describe, as beheld in vision, a 
proud mortal man strutting about in all the splendour that 
nine or ten of the most precious stones would make him 
to glitter in—after the manner of Oriental monarchs—a 
splendour of which he was soon to be stripped; but a very 
different thing, surely, it would be to describe a vision of 
angels issuing forth from the temple of God so decorated, for 
the purpose of pouring out vials of wrath upon an accursed 
system or its votaries. In the former case costly ornaments, 
such as Orientals pride themselves upon in proportion to their 
rarity and number, suitably represent the very thing intended : 
in the latter the incongruity is too apparent to need pointing 
out. Besides, in Ezekiel the stones are specified, and the word 
“ precious ” is suitably added, even though their names might 
have rendered that superfluous—“ every precious stone” (wdvta 
Gov xpnorov): whereas here the naked word “stone”—-in the 
singular number, and with no qualifying adjective—is enough 
to condemn the reading as plainly an error, and all the rather 
as it is created by the mere substitution of one letter for 
another—the two words being otherwise identical. (3.) Though 
the epithets “pure and bright” are applicable enough to 
precious stones, it is worthy of note that in another chapter of 
this same book these are the words which are applied to the 
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“fine linen” in which the bride, the Lamb’s wife,.was seen 
arrayed (Rev. xix. 8). To this it is replied that there the word 
used for “ fine linen” is its usual word, Aicowvos, whereas in 
our passage the word used in the received text is Acvov, which 
_is never used for fine linen. But this rather strengthens the 
argument for the received text. For the very reason why 
Bucowvos is not used here is that the fineness of the linen is 
expressed by no fewer than two adjectives—“ pure, bright” 
(xaBapov Xaurpov)—so that, were we to translate literally, 
without inserting the word “fine” at all—thus, “clothed in 
linen, pure, bright”—the whole idea of the received reading 
would be perfectly brought out. (4.) If still it be asked 
whether it would not be more natural for copyists to change 
the harsh word “stone” in such a passage into the smooth word 
“linen,” than the reverse—I answer, ‘ Yes, if we could suppose 
this done intentionally, but that we never suppose: we hold it 
to be a pure mistake—the substitution of one letter for another, 
giving to one word which in every other letter is identical with 
another a sense totally different. Bengel’s rule—that the rough 
reading is preferable to the smooth one, ceteris paribus—is an 
excellent one. But to apply it to mere blunders is to abuse it. 

A word now on the textual evidence. Of the Apocalypse 
only five Uncials are known to exist, and only three of the 
oldest class, SAC, with B, (8th century), and P, (9th century), 
and several cursives. Reckoning versions, the evidence is 
fairly balanced: For the revised text (Ad@ov), AC, three cur- 
sives and the margin of another, the two best copies of the 
Vulgate, and “ some Mss. known to Andreas” (an Apocalyptic 
commentator of 6th century) but who himself does not adopt 
it: For the received text (Advoy, variously written Avov», 
Anvouy, Anvous, Anvov), XB,P,, Latin Mss. known to Haymo 
(9th century), copies of the Vulgate, the Clementine edition of 
Vulgate, the Syriac and Armenian ; and of the fathers Tichonius 
(4th century), Andreas and Primasius (6th century). 

Thus viewed, this repulsive reading has not even such tex- 
tual evidence as should alone entitle it toa hearing. The more 
regrettable, therefore, is its presence in the Revised Version.’ 

Enough in the meantime. DAVID BROWN. 


1 Of the critical editors, Lachmann, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, 
read Aidov, while Griesbach and Tischendorf retain Aivov. 
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Art. IIL—The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


HEN Bishop Bryennios, now the Metropolitan of Nico- 
media, gave to the world, in 1875, the very ancient 
homily, of which a fragment had long been in print under the 
title of the “Second Epistle of Clement,” he announced that 
the manuscript in which he had discovered that very inter- 
esting relic of the sub-apostolic age contained likewise a com- 
plete copy of another short treatise, seemingly of the same age, 
and bearing the twofold title of “The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” and “The Teaching of the Lord, by the Twelve 
Apostles, to the Gentiles.” In this title the learned thought 
they could recognise, and were exceedingly glad to recognise, 
the face of a long-lost acquaintance. For a treatise bearing 
substantially the same title, namely, “The Teachings of the 
Twelve Apostles,” is mentioned by Eusebius in his History, along 
with certain other extra-canonical writings belonging to the 
first age of the Church. The passage in Eusebius is the famous 
one in which he enumerates all such early Christian writings 
as had ever been reckoned by any among the sacred and 
authoritative books of the Church, and distributes them 
into three classes, described by him respectively as the Homo- 
logoumena, that is, the writings whose apostolic origin and 
authority were universally acknowledged; the <Antilegomena, 
the writings about which some doubted whether they were of 
apostolic origin, and, for that reason, hesitated to give them a 
place in the Canon; and the Antilegomena-notha, that is to 
say, writings which were not only regarded with doubt by 
some, but were in Eusebius’s judgment certainly spurious— 
spurious (Eusebius means) in this sense, that, however honour- 
able their origin and however valuable their contents might be 
in other respects, they were certainly not apostolic, and conse- 
quently possessed no canonical authority in the Church. The 
whole passage is very interesting ; but I need quote only the 
portion relating to the third class—the early writings which, 
in the qualified sense just. explained, are pronounced to be 
“spurious.” It is as follows :— 
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“We must rank as spurious (vo4or) both the book of the Acts of Paul, 
and the so-called Shepherd, and the Revelation of Peter. Also, besides 
these, the epistle circulated under the name of Barnabas, and the so-called 
Teathings of the Apostles (kai trav amoorédav ai Aeydpevae Bi8ayxai); and 
moreover, as I said, the Revelation of John, if such an opinion seera 
correct, which some, as I said, reject, while others reckon it among the 
books generally received. [Eusebius had just enumerated it himself among 
the Homologowmena.] We may add that some have reckoned in this 
division the Gospel according to the Hebrews, etc.” 1 


Here, in addition to the Apocalypse and the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, with which we are not concerned at pre- 
sent, Eusebius names five separate writings recognised by him 
as genuine relics of the first age of the Church, and regarded by 
some as apostolic, which he nevertheless, without any hesita- 
tion, pronounces to be non-apostolic, and to which accordingly 
he refuses a place even among the Antilegomena. Of these 
Antilegomena-notha two have long been in the hands of the 
learned, namely, the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, assigned by Harnack, the former to the first and the 
latter to the second quarter of the second century. Bryennios’s 
announcement was hailed as giving promise that a third of 
the five missing books was about to see the light, leaving only 
two unaccounted for—the Acts of Paul and the Revelation of 
Peter. 

The publication of the newly discovered treatise, in the last 
days of 1883, not only vindicated the hopes which had been 
awakened, but showed that they were within the mark. Not 
that the Didache (it will be convenient to call it by this title) 
is worthy to be named in the same breath as the canonical 
books of the New Testament. Eusebius’s judgment was cer- 
tainly not at fault in relegating it to a place among the 
Antilegomena-notha. It lacks those characteristics—difficult 
perhaps to define, but exceedingly familiar—which distinguish 
the Scriptures given by inspiration of God, and whereby they 
commend themselves to men’s consciences as the Word of 
God. Not only is it plainly uninspired, but it contains 
nothing which is at once new and fitted to minister aliment to 
faith. For example, although written perhaps within the 
lifetime of the apostle John, and certainly within a few years 
of his death, it does not add a single item to the information 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 25. Comp. Westcott on the Canon, p. 415. 
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derivable from the four Gospels regarding the life and teaching 
of our Lord. It does not even add anything of importance to 
the materials available for the history of the great apostolic 
ministries which we possess in the Acts and Epistles. Never- 
theless, it is interesting and valuable in a very high degree, 
and is altogether worthy of the extensive circulation and 
earnest discussion it is receiving in every part of the learned 
world. 

This is due to a variety of causes. For one thing, the little 
treatise is an indubitably genuine relic of the sub-apostolic 
age, if indeed it is not to be assigned to the apostolic age 
itself. None of the critics seems to have suggested a date 
later than A.D. 140. Bishop Lightfoot is confident that it was 
written at some time between A.D. 80 and A.D. 110; and there 
are features which seem to shut us up to this earlier date. 
The Church life and polity reflected in the treatise are clearly 
earlier than those we encounter in the Ignatian epistles ; and 
as the martyrdom of Ignatius took place a.D. 116, the later 
of the two years named by Bishop Lightfoot marks the very 
latest date admissible. Comparison with Barnabas and Hermas 
leaves the decided impression that it is at least as early as the ~ 
earlier of these. It is perhaps more to the purpose to observe 
that it shows us the Church in the same stage of development 
as we discover in Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
date of that Epistle may pretty confidently be set down as 
AD, 96. It may be assumed, therefore, with much certainty, 

that the Didache belongs to the closing years of the first 
century. There is this to be said for it, besides, that it is a 
thoroughly honest piece of work. Before the close of the 
second century men began to practise fraud in the interest, as 
they supposed, of Christian truth; sometimes going so far as 
to father worthless productions of their own on Peter or some 
other apostle. There is nothing whatever of this pseud- 
epigraphic character about the Didache. It makes no claim to 
apostolic authorship. It purports to be just what it is—an 
attempt to set forth in a brief digest the true Christian doc- 
trine, the doctrine which Christ committed to the Twelve when 
He sent them forth to teach all nations. Moreover, it comes to 
us in a text which has every appearance of being trustworthy. 
To be sure, we are still dependent on the single Ms. discovered 
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by Bryennios, and it is only about 800 years old ; but the book 
as it stands carries its own voucher in its transparent honesty 
of purpose, and learned men have everywhere welcomed it with 
the same confident trust with which the First Epistle of Clement 
was met when it was first printed 250 years ago. This is espe- 
cially gratifying in view of the fact that the hand of the inter- 
polator (as we see from the case of the Ignatian epistles) was 
so early at work on the scanty remains of the sub-apostolic 
age. Finally, the contents of the little treatise are such that 
it affords us a remarkably clear glimpse into the Church life 
of the period to which it belongs ; and that, be it remerabered, 
is the period so surpassingly important, and yet so scantily 
illustrated hitherto by contemporary records, when the mira- 
culous light of the apostolic age was fading into the more 
familiar and every-day light of the second century. Taking 
all things into consideration, I am inclined to reckon the 
Didache the most valuable treatise in the collection of the 
Apostolic Fathers, with the single exception of Clement’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Passing from these prolegomena, and looking into the treatise 
itself, we find that it is a book of practical instruction prepared 
for the use of some early Christian Church. So far as the 
contents are concerned, it may very well have been an Epistle 
written to a Church in Egypt or Syria by some teacher of 
reputation who knows that his counsels will carry great weight 
with the brethren to whom they are addressed. However, it 
bears no inscription, or other indication of authorship, date, or 
locality, such as we should have expected to find in an epistle. 
May it not have been a Homily intended to be read occasionally 
in the congregation by one of the bishops? The reader may 
remember that there is extant an example of just such a 
Homily in the Christian literature of the second century. The 
so-called Second Epistle of Clement, discovered by Bryennios 
in the same manuscript in which he found the Didache, 
purports to be a discourse intended to be read occasionally in 
the congregation by one of the local presbyters. There is 
some reason to believe that the Church for which that Homily 
was intended was the Church of Corinth. What may have 
been the Church to which the Didache was first addressed we 
are unable to determine with any certainty. Bryennios thought 
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he could discern the traces of Hebrew authorship, and con- 
jectured that it must have been addressed to a congregation 
consisting mainly of believing Jews ; and in this he has been 
followed by several subsequent editors and critics. But there 
is no solid ground for the conjecture, which, besides, is rather 
inconsistent with the larger of the two titles, according to 
which the treatise contains the teaching of Christ by the 
twelve Apostles to the Gentiles. Harnack has called attention 
to certain features in the treatise, and certain circumstances in 
its history, which in his judgment point to Egypt as its birth- 
place. These may not be quite conclusive, but at least they 
establish a presumption so strong, that, till additional light is 
forthcoming, we may regard the little book as having been 
written in Egypt, and for the instruction of one of the early 
Christian societies of that country. The familiar acquaintance 
with the Old Testament which it everywhere presupposes 
would be very sure to exist from the first in the churches of 
a country where Jews were so numerous. 

Of the sixteen chapters into which the Didache has been 
divided by Bryennios, the first six are ethical, setting forth a 
body of instructions in Christian morals, largely taken from the 
Synoptical Gospels, and especially from the Sermon on the 
Mount, as reported in Matthew. The remaining ten chapters 
relate principally to ecclesiastical topics. First, there are 
directions about Baptism (c. 7) ; then about Prayer and Fasting 
(c. 8); about the Eucharist (c. 9 and 10); about the Apostles 
and Prophets (c. 11 and 13); about the reception to be given 
to strangers (c. 12); about the Lord’s Day and Public Worship 
(c. 14); and finally, about the appointing of Bishops and Deacons 
(c. 15). 

To these ecclesiastical chapters we must revert by and by; 
for, in a historical point of view, they are of special interest 
and value. It is only a very brief notice that we can afford 
to give to the digest of Christian morals with which they are 
prefaced. Itis especially this portion of the Didache which has 
the homiletic cast formerly noticed. It opens rather impres- 
sively with the following declaration regarding the Two Ways :— 


“Two ways there are, one of Life and one of Death ; and there is a great 
difference between the two ways. The way of life then is this: First, thou 
shalt love the God who made thee ; secondly, thy neighbour as thyself. 
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And all things whatsoever thou wouldest not have befall thee, do not thou 
to another. Now of these words the teaching is this: Bless them that curse 
you, and pray for your enemies, and fast for them that persecute you,” etc. 


This manner of representing righteousness and sin, godliness 
and ungodliness, under the figure of two ways, of life and 
death, is of course borrowed from the Old Testament. It was 
a favourite one in the early Christian Church. It occurs in 
what is by far the best: passage in the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Indeed, the coincidences between the closing chapters of 
Barnabas and these opening chapters of the Didache are such 
as to prove, either that the author of the Didache knew and 
borrowed from Barnabas, or, which is more likely, that Bar- 
nabas borrowed from the Didache ; if, indeed, they did not 
both draw upon some body of ethical instructions, written or 
unwritten, which had already become current in the Church, 
—which is, perhaps, the most likely supposition of all. 

Two general remarks strike one in reading again this part of 
the treatise. The first is the total absence of dogmatic and 
historical teaching. Athanasius, in one of the very few notices 
of the little book discoverable in the writings of the Fathers, 
mentions that it was used in Egypt as a manual for the 
instruction of catechumens. That the first six chapters may 
have been destined from. the first to some such use is suggested 
by the opening words of chapter 7, which run thus: “ But 
concerning baptism, baptize thus, Having first taught all these 
things [having first imparted the instructions set forth in 
chapters 1-6], baptize ye in the name of the Father,” ete. This 
being so, one is surprised to observe that, in these opening 
chapters, no attempt is made to set forth the articles of the 
Christian faith, No formal instruction is given about the 
person of Christ, about repentance and faith, or even about the 
great facts of the Evangelic history. The omission is partially 
accounted for, no doubt, by the early date of the book. It 
was the alarming spread of the Gnostic heresies, about the 
middle of the second century, which first awakened the early 
Christians to the value of the Christian verities, and compelled 
the churches to take order to have these inculcated on the 
minds of all comers. But this must not be pressed too far. 
The most recent investigations regarding the Creed go to show 
that it began to take shape as early as the sub-apostolic age ; 
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which implies that dogmatic teaching was, even then, imparted 
to catechumens. And the same thing might be inferred from 
the Didache itself. The latter part of the treatise assumes in 
the members of the church a familiar acquaintance with the 
Gospel history, and with such central verities as the Divinity 
of Christ. It will not do, therefore, to infer from the purely 
ethical character of the opening chapters, that in the church 
for which the Didache was prepared, it was deemed un- 
necessary to burden the catechumens with anything beyond 
a plain statement of Christian morals, as opposed to the 
abominable customs of the surrounding Paganism. The author 
of the Didache would no doubt have produced a better book, 
if, in unfolding the Christian ethics, he had taken care to in- 
graft these on the Christian dogmas, as the Apostles were 
always careful to do. In his haste to “make the fruit good,” 
he forgets that the tree must first be made good. Still, it is 
plain enough that he knew and accepted the great articles of 
the faith. 

The other feature which strikes one in this part of the 
Didache is the extent to which the instructions set forth are 
expressed in the very words of Holy Scripture—especially of 
the Synoptic Gospels. Readers who have looked into recent 
annotated editions of the Apostolic Fathers will be prepared to 
hear that one of the first things which the critics set about last 
year, on getting copies of the newly discovered treatise, was to 
draw up a list of all the passages in it which could be made out 
to be either allusions to or quotations from texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture—whether from the Old Testament, or from the words of 
Christ, or from the story of His life and death, or from the 
Apostolical Epistles and Acts. This field has not yet been 
perfectly worked out, and we may expect to hear more about 
it for a good while. Meanwhile, certain general facts have 
been sufficiently ascertained. (1.) One of these has been 
already referred to. I mean the copious use made of the sayings 
and discourses of Christ, especially those in Matthew and Luke. 
The frequency with which this is done is such as te demonstrate 
that the writer was perfectly familiar with the evangelical 
narratives. It might be too much to say that he had in his 
possession the identical books printed in our New Testaments 
as the first, and third Gospels. Probably he had. Certainly 
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if he had not ‘hese, he had some other evangelical narrative 
closely agreeing with them. In four several places he refers 
to “the Gospel” by that title; he seems, indeed, to be the 
earliest writer by whom the great biography is expressly so 
designated. (2.) The author knows the Old Testament well ; 
and it, like the Gospel, is to him the Word of God. (3.) Ina 
book so charged with quotations from the Old Testament and 
“the Gospel,” one expects to find many references to the other 
parts of the New Testament canon. Clement’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, besides its explicit references to the Pauline 
Epistles—especially those to the Romans and the Corinthians, 
—betrays in every part a mind saturated with the teaching of 
the First Epistle of Peter. Hardly anything of this sort is 
discoverable in the Didache. In one place there is a phrase 
which is probably taken from 1 Peter ii. 11. I refer to 
chap. i. 4, “ Abstain from fleshly and bodily lusts.” In two 
other passages there are turns of expression which look like 
an echo of sayings in the Epistles to the Thessalonians. But 
not one of the Apostolical Epistles is anywhere expressly 
quoted ; and it is not perfectly certain that the author had 
read any of them. The same remark applies to the fourth 
Gospel, the Acts, and the Revelation. If the earliest of the 
dates suggested by Bishop Lightfoot is accepted, the absence 
of quotations from the Gospel of John and the Revelation is 
easily accounted for. It is not likely that either the one or 
the other of those writings was in existence so early as the 
year 80. The absence of references to the Pauline Epistles is 
more perplexing ; for it is admitted on every hand that the 
principal Pauline Epistles were extant long before the earliest 
of the dates commonly assigned to the Didache. Yet it is 
explicable enough on the twofold supposition—to which we have 
been led by other considerations—that the Didache was written 
before the end of the first century, and that it was written in 
Egypt. Clement’s Epistle was written to the church in Corinth, 
in the name of the church in Rome—two churches so familiar 
with the person and writings of Paul, that it would have been 
strange indeed if the writer had not fortified his instructions 
by the authority of their great teacher and apostle. It was 
far otherwise with the churches of Egypt. These were, from 
first to last, entire strangers to the person of Paul, and a 
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generation or more may well have passed before his Epistles 
got into circulation amongst them. 

Enough has been said to show that the phenomena pre- 
sented by this little treatise in relation to the knowledge and use 
of the New Testament Scriptures are exceedingly remarkable. 
It may be freely admitted that they are not such as we 
should have expected. On the other hand, it is already be- 
coming clear that the only side likely to be damaged by them 
is that of the impugners of the historical verity of the Gospel. 
The point to be noted (and it seems to be established) is this, 
that towards the close of the first century, a Christian com- 
munity, so circumstanced in regard to date and locality as to be 
still unacquainted with the person and writings of the apostle 
Paul, is nevertheless familiar with an evangelical narrative, either 
identical with the Synoptic Gospels, or entirely agreeing with 
them in the accounts they give of our Lord’s life and teaching. 
How conclusively this refutes the so-called Critical Hypothesis 
it is hardly necessary to point out. Baur, the ingenious 
author of that hypothesis, makes Paul to have been the real 
author of orthodox Christianity. The Pauline Epistles were 
prior to, and the source of, the conception of Christ which is 
thrown into biographical form in the four Gospels. Well, 
there might perhaps have been some plausibility in this 
hypothesis, if it could be demonstrated that the Gospel story 
was unknown till the latter part of the second century, by 
which time the Pauline Epistles had been moulding men’s 
minds for several generations. But the facts of the case are 
not so. Here, in the Didache, we discover a church where the 
Christ of the Gospels—the Christ of orthodox Christianity—is 
known and believed in, certainly before the second century has 
well begun, and, to all appearance, before the Pauline Epistles 
have come to hand. 

The topics embraced in the nine distinctively ecclesiastical 
chapters of the Didache have been already referred to. They 
are sufficiently tempting : Baptism, the Lord’s Day, the Lord’s 
Supper, the Apostles and Prophets, the Bishops and Deacons, 
Public Worship, and Church Discipline. Considering the 
extreme paucity of the documents hitherto available, illustra- 
tive of the inner life of the churches during the last years of 
the apostle John’s protracted ministry and the first quarter of 
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the following century one cannot help welcoming with eagerness 
a book which promises to serve as a window through which we 
may get a peep into an actual congregation belonging to the 
period, and may take note of what goes on in the assemblies 
of the faithful: the preaching, the prayers, the sacramental 
rites, the officers employed in these sacred ministrations, and 
the relations subsisting between them and the genera] member- 
ship. Authoritative instructions on these subjects, additional 
to those delivered in the apostolic Scriptures, we are not in- 
deed to expect. Any one turning to the little book in the 
hope of discovering something that may serve as an addition 
to the New Testament canon will certainly be disappointed. 
The author, so far from being infallible, is not always wise. 
But his Christian sincerity is above suspicion, and his bearing 
is that of a teacher who enjoys the confidence of his brethren. 
He is a good witness, therefore, regarding the customs prevail- 
ing in the churches of his time and neighbourhood. 

What, then, were these customs? To do justice to a sub- 
ject embracing so many topics would require a series of Dis- 
sertations, such as those which occupy the 300 crowded pages 
of Harnack’s edition.’ It will better suit the purpose of the 
present article if we limit ourselves to the attempt to collect 
into a focus the light which the Didache sheds on the CHURCH 
Pouity of the sub-apostolic period. 

The principal passages bearing on this subject are the 
following. The first of them is taken from the ethical part 
of the treatise ; the others belong to the ecclesiastical part :— 


Chap. iv. “ My child, him that speaketh to thee the Word of (God, thou 
shalt remember night and day, and thou shalt honour him as the Lord, for 
where that which pertaineth to the Lord is spoken, there the Lord is. And 
thou shalt seek out daily the faces of the saints that thou mayest be re- 
freshed by their words.” 

Chap. xi. “‘ Whosoever then cometh and teacheth you all these things 
before spoken, receive him. But if the teacher himself, being perverted, 
teacheth another teaching to the undoing thereof, do not hear him ; but if 
his teaching be to the promoting of righteousness and the knowledge of the 
Lord, receive him as the Lord. But concerning the Apostles and Prophets, 
according to the command of the Gospel, so do ye. Every apostle that 
cometh to you, let him be received as the Lord. But he shall not remain 








1 Lehre der xii. Apostel nebst Untersuchungen zur Gltesten Geschichte der 
Kirchen-verfassung und des Kirchen-rechts, von Adolf Harnack. Leipsic, 
1884, 
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[more than] one day, or, if there be necessity, the second also; but if he 
remain three days, he is a false prophet. And when the Apostle departeth, 
let him take nothing except bread to serve till he lodge again ; but if he ask 
money, he is a false prophet. And no Prophet who speaketh in the Spirit 
shall ye try or judge ; for every sin shall be forgiven, but this sin shall not 
be forgiven. Not every one that speaketh in the Spirit is a prophet, but 
only if he have the ways of the Lord. By their ways, therefore, shall the 
false prophet and the [true] prophet be known. And no Prophet who 
ordereth a table in the Spirit eateth of it, unless indeed he is a false 
prophet ; and every Prophet who teacheth the truth, if he do not that which 
he teacheth, is a false prophet. . . . But whosoever saith in the 
Spirit, Give me money or any other things, ye shall not hear him ; butif he 
bid you to give for others who are in need, let no one judge him.” 

Chap. xiii. “ But every true Prophet who willeth to settle among you is 
worthy of his food. Likewise a true Teacher, he also is worthy, like the 
labourer, of his food. Every first-fruit, therefore, of the produce of the 
wine-press and threshing-floor, of the cattle and sheep, thou shalt take and 
give to the Prophets ; for they are your high-priests. But if ye have no 
Prophet, give to the poor. If thou makest a baking of bread, take the first- 
fruits and give according to the Commandment. Likewise when thou 
openest a jar of wine or of oil, take the first-fruits and give to the Prophets. 
And of money and clothing, and every possession, take the first-fruits, as 
seemeth good to thee, and give according to the Commandment.” 

Chap. xv. “ Elect, therefore, for yourselves, Bishops and Deacons worthy 
of the Lord, meek men, not lovers of money, truthful also and approved ; for 
they too minister to you the ministry of the Prophets and Teachers. There- 
fore despise them not, for they are your honourable men, together with the 
Prophets and Teachers.” 


Here the first thing calling for notice is that the church 
addressed is a regularly organised body, not a mere con- 
course of individual believers ; and that it is served by ministers 
who are such not by gift and inward impulse only, but also by 
office and (some of them at least) by the choice and call of their 
brethren. Considering the matter further, we-observe that the 
ministers or officers are of two sorts. Some are travelling 
preachers, such as Paul and Barnabas were in the beginning of 
the gospel, and Wesley and Whitfield were in the eighteenth 
century ; others have been chosen by the brethren from among 
themselves, and are the resident pastors or guides of one par- 
ticular flock. 

To begin with the localised officers; they are the Bishops 
and Deacons. It is assumed that in every church there will 
be found these two sorts of regular officers ; these always and 
these only. So far as they are concerned, the church polity 
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of the Didache corresponds exactly to that of the churches 
under the oversight of the apostles, and also to that which 
comes into view in the earliest of the apostolic fathers. When 
Paul wrote to the church at Philippi he addressed the letter 
“to the saints in Christ Jesus at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons ;” and from the epistle sent by Polycarp to the same 
church eighty or ninety years afterwards, we gather that the 
same polity continued still to subsist. The venerable martyr, 
desiring to put the officers of the church in mind of their 
respective duties, addresses himself first to the Deacons and 
then to the Presbyters, implying that these are all the officers 
of the church. The only church officers whose qualifications 
are prescribed in the Pastoral Epistles are, in like manner, the 
Presbyter-Bishops and the Deacons. So also, when Clement 
wrote his epistle to the Corinthians, the only officers found 
within that church were the Bishops and Deacons. We have 
some reason to conclude, on other grounds, that the author of 
the Didache was a contemporary of Clement. It is just what 
we might have expected, therefore, to find him also writing so 
familiarly as he does of the Bishops and Deacons. As Bishop 
Lightfoot remarks, “When our author wrote, Bishop still re- 
mained a synonym for Presbyter, and the episcopal office, pro- 
perly so called, had not. been constituted in the district in which 
he lived.” A few generations later, when the compiler of the 
so-called Apostolical Constitutions worked up the Didache 
into that collection, the direction, as it stands in the passage 
before us, would no longer have answered the changed circum- 
stances of the churches, and accordingly it is amplified in this 
fashion :—“ Ordain Bishops worthy of the Lord, and Presbyters 
and Deacons [there are now, we perceive, three sorts of officers 
in place of the primitive ¢wo], pious men, righteous, meek. . . . 
And do ye honour such, as your fathers, as your lords, as your 
benefactors.” It is impossible to affix a date to the successive 
steps by which this change from the humble presbyter-bishops 
of the first century to the lordly episcopacy of the “ Apostolical 
Constitutions” took place. It took place very gradually. At 
Philippi, as we have seen, the primitive polity was still flourish- 
ing in the middle of the second century. But I suppose there 
can be no doubt that Bishop Lightfoot is right in surmising that 


1 Expositor for January 1885, p. 7. 
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Ignatius of Antioch exercised a real prelacy in the church of 
that city, so early as the first decade of the second century— 
the earliest appearance of “the episcopal office properly so 
called,” lordly in its essential character, although with a diocese 
embracing only the Christian people of a single city. 

The significance of the direction given in the Didache to 
“elect bishops and deacons” is not exhausted by observing 
(with the learned Bishop of Durham) that bishop and pres- 
byter are still identical. It is to be observed, moreover, that 
the direction is to elect not a Bishop and Deacons, but a com- 
pany of both sorts of officers. If this passage had been the 
only one of its kind, it might have been unsafe to build much 
upon this use of the plural. But the same plurality is found 
in all the parallel passages, whether in the New Testament or 
in Polycarp and Clement, formerly referred to. The presbyter- 
bishops, like the deacons, always appear as a company. As we 
never find any person described as “the deacon of such a church,” 
so, prior to the Ignatian epistles, there is not, I believe, a single 
instance in which mention is made of “ the bishop of a given 
church”—the bishop of Ephesus, or the bishop of Philippi, or 
the bishop of Corinth, or the bishop of Rome. This is being 
continually lost sight of, even by divines who are far from 
favouring high prelatic assumptions. Thus Canon Spence,’ 
commenting on the chapter in our author regarding the primi- 
tive Prophet, expresses himself in the following terms: “Such 
a prophet . . . would come to some village or city where there 
was a Christian congregation. He would make his errand 
known to the bishop and deacons of the community, and bid 
them gather their flock together,” etc. This is to betray a 
grave misapprehension of the primitive policy. Would it ever 
occur to Dr. Spence to write “the Prophet announced himself 
to the bishops and deacon of the church”? In every church 
which had the diaconate at all, there were, we may presume, 
two or three deacons at least; so in like manner, in every 
church in which there was official oversight of souls at all, the 

1 The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ; a Translation, with Notes and Ez- 
cursus, and the Greek Text. By Canon Spence, M.A. London, 1885; p. 54. 
Canon Spence, it should be observed, teaches clearly (p. 151) that the primi- 
tive bishop and presbyter were identical. But he seems, like many others, 
to be haunted with the notion that the position of the presbyter-bishops of 


the first churches was so entirely like that of the pastors of modern churches 
that one bishop and only one was, as a rule, appointed to each church. 
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overseers—or, in other words, the presbyters or bishops—were 
two or three at the least. The oversight of the apostolical 
churches was always collegiate oversight. 

Passing now to the business pertaining to the bishop’s office, 
I believe it cannot be better described than by the phrase just 
used. The bishop’s work was to take the oversight of souls. 
The etymology of the official title is in exact accord with what 
is said in the Didache and elsewhere regarding the work be- 
longing to the office, and indicates that the “ bishop,” whatever 
else he may have been, was always, and in the first place, an 
“ overseer.” The presbyter-bishops were the official rulers and 
guides of the Church. Every presbyter-bishop was a ruler, 
and no one ruled who was not a presbyter-bishop. No doubt 
these officers were expected to do more or less of the preaching 
also. “Elect for yourselves bishops and deacons,” writes our 
author, “for they minister to you the ministry of the prophets 
and teachers ;” and that was certainly the ministry of the Word. 
The congregation, in looking out fit men to take the oversight 
of them, were accordingly to keep in view “aptitude to teach ;” 
nevertheless the congregational presbytery was essentially a 
company of rulers. This view of the office of the primitive 
elder was expounded with conspicuous ability by Dr. John 
Owen, in his Trwe Natwre of a Gospel Church ; and his opinion 
found great acceptance at the time both in this country and 
New England. The same view has been independently worked 
out in our own time by Neander, the Church Historian, in his 
Pflanzung wnd Leitung der Kirche durch die Apostel. The 
conclusions reached by these two distinguished divines coincide 
in every essential particular ; and they accord remarkably with 
the contents of the Didache. 

In addition to the stated services of its resident officers, 
the local church of the period illustrated by our author was 
favoured with the occasional services of travelling preachers. 
These are variously designated as the Apostles, the Prophets, the 
Teachers. Itis not quite plain in what respects these differed 
from one another. .To judge from the notices in the Acts and 
Epistles, the special business of the Apostle was to bear Christ’s 
name before the heathen. He was the travelling missionary of 
the time. We are so accustomed to confine the apostolic title 
to the Twelve and Paul, that we are apt to forget that the more 
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general sense in which it is employed by our author is in strict 
conformity with the wsus loguendi of Scripture. Thus in Acts 
xiv. 14, we read of “the apostles Barnabas and Saul.” As 
for the Prophet—and it is of him that our author makes most 
frequent mention—his function seems rather to have been to 
minister God’s word to the faithful. The apostle having laid 
the foundation, the prophet built thereupon ; the apostle having 
made men Christ’s disciples, the prophet taught them to observe 
all things whatsoever He had commanded. In the Acts men- 
tion is made in several places of disciples, generally men, but 
sometimes women, who were favoured with special revelations 
by the Holy Spirit, and accordingly were honoured as Prophets 
in the highest sense of the word. Even the apostle Paul, not- 
withstanding the abundance of the revelations granted directly 
to him, was repeatedly beholden to such prophets for disclo- 
sures of the Divine purpose respecting the things that awaited 
him. Probably these oracular communications gradually ceased, 
along with other miracles, as the apostolic age passed away. 
Still, our author is so much under the impression that the 
travelling prophets may possibly be the medium of super- 
natural declarations of the mind of God, that he charges the 
faithful to abstain from subjecting the prophets’ discourses to 
such free criticism as might be lawful enough in ordinary cases. 
He is afraid that by such criticism they might incur the guilt 
of the unpardonable sin. But although the prophet’s dis- 
courses were not to be tried, the people were to scrutinise dili- 
gently his manner of life. If his manner of life was not 
Christ-like, if he had not “the ways of the Lord,” more par- 
ticularly, if he was found to be greedy of gain, he was to be 
rejected as a false prophet. With regard to the Teacher—the 
third order of travelling evangelists named—the terms in which 
he is spoken of are so general as to leave on one’s mind the 
impression that his work was not sharply distinguished from 
that of the other two. 

These notices of the itinerant and extraordinary ministry of 
the early Church, interesting in themselves, are doubly inter- 
esting as enabling us to read in a new and fresh light certain 
passages of the Pauline Epistles, which have hitherto caused a 
good deal of perplexity to the commentators. Let the reader 
look again at the quotations given above from chapters iv., xi., 
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xiii., xv., taking along with them the following texts from the 
epistles, and he cannot fail to be struck with the parallel :— 


1 Cor. xii. 28, 29. “(od hath set some in the church, first apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly teachers ; then miracles, then gifts of healings, 
helps, governments . . . Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all teach- 
ers?” [Observe the pre-eminence assigned to the apostles, prophets, and 
teachers : the same three as are named, with like honour, by our author, and 
in the same order. ] 

Eph. iv. 11. “He (Christ when he ascended on high) gave some to be 
apostles ; and some prophets ; and some evangelists ; and some pastors and 
teachers.” [These pastors and teachers are the localised ministry, answer- 
ing in a general way to the bishops and deacons. Here then, just as in the 
Didache, the mention of them is preceded by the mention of the threefold 
itinerant ministry, the only difference being that the itinerant “ teachers” 
of the Didache are represented by the “ evangelists.”] 

Acts xiii. 1. “ Now there were at Antioch, in the church that was there, 
prophets and teachers, Barnabas, and Symeon that was called Niger, and 
Manaen .. . and Saul.” [Immediately after this notice, Luke relates the 
calling and sending forth of two of these church-officers of Antioch in the 
higher character of Apostles. Here again, therefore, we encounter the three- 
fold ministry of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers, just as in the Didache ; 
the only difference being that the prophets and teachers in this case appear 
to have been resident officers of the church.] Compare Acts xv. 32. 

Eph. ii. 19, 20. “ Ye are of the household of God, being built on the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets.” [The order in which the terms 
stand sufficiently indicates that here, as in the parallel passages, the Pro- 
phets meant are not those of the Old Testament, but the prophets who stood 
next to the apostles as the teachers and guides of the gospel church.] 


It is not too much to say that the discovery of the Didache 
has thrown a flood of new and welcome light on this whole 
catena of rather obscure texts. 

The early church, then, having been furnished with the two- 
fold ministry now described—the localised ministry (to borrow 
Bishop Lightfoot’s phrase) of the bishops and deacons, and the 
itinerant ministry of the apostles and prophets and teachers,— 
the question arises, How were these orders of ministry related 
to each other? What were the services rendered by them 
respectively ? From the chapters relating to baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper we gather that the administering of these belong 
to the ordinary business of the bishops and deacons. As 
for the preaching of the Word, this also belonged to the same 
officers, either to perform it themselves or to take order to have 
it worthily performed by others. Although both bishops and 
deacons are named in this connection, we may presume that it 
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was the bishops who were specially intrusted with the more 
spiritual functions. Aptitude to teach was one of the qualifi- 
cations to be sought in a bishop. This did not necessarily 
imply that every one of the bishops in a congregation was 
bound to preach. A man might take part, to good purpose, in 
the oversight of souls, who could not stand up and preach a 
sermon. Still, the people were to desire for their bishops men 
apt to teach, and were entitled to expect that, when they 
assembled for worship on the Lord’s Day, some word of 
doctrine and exhortation would be forthcoming from the 
company of the bishops. 

But while this was the leading and fundamental principle of 
the primitive economy of the local church, no man with any 
experience of life needs to be told that, if there had been no 
other stated provision for the ministry of the Word, the con- 
gregations would have been but indifferently fed. The company 
of presbyter-bishops consisted, for the most part, of non-profes- 
sional men, occupied day by day in secular callings, It has 
never, in any age of the church, been found practicable to have 
a plurality of pastors in every congregation—professional men, 
devoted to the ministry as their life-work. Now non-profes- 
sional men could not be expected to conduct the congregations 
far into the treasures of God’s Word. To be sure, written 
helps were, in some churches, provided for their use. We have 
seen an instance of this in the Corinthian Church, where a 
Homily still extant was prepared for the purpose of being read 
occasionally to the congregation by one of the Presbyters. And 
there is another instance, not dissimilar, in the Didache itself. 
The chapters relating to the Lord’s Supper contain three 
simple liturgical forms, or collects, to be recited before and 
after the receiving of the Bread and the Wine; but it is 
expressly stated that these are not provided for the use of 
well-gifted men such as the prophets. The prophet is to give 
thanks as seems good to himself. They seem therefore to have 
been of the nature of written helps, for the use of the presbyter- 
bishops. Still, even with such aids, the services of these 
humble “ elders of the church” would usually come short of 
the necessities of the congregation, especially in regard to the 
ministry of the Word. At this point the services of the 
travelling preachers came in, with great advantage. Accord- 
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ingly our author directs the brethren that when a Prophet in 
the course of his itinerancy passes their way, they are to 
welcome him cordially, and resort to his preaching, listening to 
him as they would listen to Christ Himself, and giving him 
hospitable entertainment. One is reminded of the long night 
at Troas when the itinerant Apostle suffered himself so will- 
ingly to be detained by the brethren there, and preached tu 
them till break of day. 

A system like this, with all its manifold advantages, was 
subject to serious drawbacks, which it is only fair to our author 
to keep in view. His charge to the faithful with respect to 
the treatment they are to give to the travelling preachers, con- 
tains some things which are, to say the least, rather startling. 
They are to receive these servants of the Lord with honour, as 
men who represent the person of Christ Himself. They are to 
receive them with honour. Yes ; but they are not to give them 
any money. The prophet is to get nothing but the prophet’s 
chamber and necessary food. What is harder still; he is not to 
be suffered to abide in the place more than one night, or at the 
most two; and this on pain of being reckoned a false prophet. 
Rules like these it is impossible to approve. They are harsh 
beyond all reason. They are quite contrary to the command- 
ment of Christ and the practice of the Apostles. When Christ 
told His disciples that they were to abide in the same lodging 
and not to go from house to house so long as they remained in 
the town or village, this surely implied that their stay would 
ordinarily extend to several days. Certainly they were not to 
suffer themselves to be shifted about in a way that would cause 
their office to be despised. Paul’s practice, being in accordance 
with Christ’s charge, was diametrically opposed to the rule 
under review. Wherever he found a door opened by the Lord 
he remained for days and weeks in the same place ; and in the 
more important centres his rule was to remain for from two to 
three years. His friend Silas, who “was himself a prophet 
also” (Acts xv. 32)—a member of the very class contemplated 
in the rule under review—sojourned for months in one place; 
and he certainly was not a false prophet. We may be very 
sure that a rule so harsh and unreasonable would be found 
unworkable in practice. 

Yet the rule deserves to be taken note of. It is a sign of 
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the times. Our author writes like a man of sense; and it 
would never have occurred to such a man to lay down such a 
rule if he had not felt himself driven to it by the pressure of 
great and clamant abuses which it seemed hopeless to suppress 
by gentler measures. The truth is that the system prevalent in 
the first age—the system according to which the needs of the 
church were met by a resident ministry of bishops and deacons 
supplemented by an itinerant ministry of apostles and prophets 
—although it worked well in the beginning of the gospel and 
continued for a time to be the best that was available in many 
places,—was attended with serious inconveniences, and led to 
abuses which soon grew to be intolerable. The travelling 
prophets, let it be remembered, were moved and directed simply 
by their own sense of duty, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. They followed the inward call and impulse of the 
Spirit. There was no Board or other central authority to 
authenticate their call or to interdict them from itinerating if 
judged unfit ; nor did they wait till some congregation called 
them forth into public service. This being so, bold men, thirst- 
ing for notoriety or gain, were sure to rise up and assume the 
prophets’ garb. We see from the Pastoral Epistles that so early 
as the closing year of Paul’s ministry the churches began to be 
afflicted with a plague of false prophets. The evil went on 
increasing, till the Apostle John, in his old age, found it neces- 
sary to admonish the faithful, especially wealthy Christian 
ladies, not to open their purses or their houses to all who came 
among them, calling themselves Christian prophets. (Comp. 
2 John 7-11). Readers of Lucian’s Death of Peregrinus will 
remember the portrait there drawn of a rascally Greek who, 
assuming the guise of a Christian prophet, insinuated himself 
into the favour of wealthy ladies belonging to the church, and 
contrived to live sumptuously in free quarters. Lucian’s picture 
is no doubt a caricature ; but it exposed a real evil in the life 
of the sub-Apostolic Church. All honour to apostles who, like 
Paul and John, warned the faithful against its first beginnings. 
All honour also to the author of the Didache for his zealous 
endeavours to put it down, even although his remedies were 
too sharp to serve the purpose. 

The direction given at the beginning of chap. xiii. (quoted 
above) deserves some words of comment, and that all the 
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rather because its significance and great historical importance 
are apt to escape notice. I refer to the passage beginning, 
“But every true prophet who willeth to settle among you is 
worthy of his food.” One may be sure that when a travelling 
prophet, after repeated visits to a church, came to be known as 
a man of upright character, Christ-like in his ways, and a wise 
and eloquent preacher, there would be a strong desire to secure 
his services as a stated pastor. In such a case our author's 
counsel is that, if the prophet is willing to exchange his 
wandering life for a settled pastorate, the settlement ought by 
all means to take place; and thereafter the congregation are 
to charge themselves with his support. In this respect he is 
to be regarded by them as their “high priest,” and to have the 
dues which the law of Moses attached to the priest’s office. 
The point of historical interest here is that this passage affords 
us, for the first time, a clear example of a case which must 
have often occurred from the beginning of the gospel church, 
but about which there has hitherto been felt to be a measure 
of uncertainty, in the absence of any well-defined example in the 
Acts or Epistles. Two things have been long ascertained regard- 
ing the polity of the first churches. They are clearly pointed 
out by Neander among others—(1.) Every church had its com- 
pany of bishops and deacons (what Presbyterians would call 
its Church-Session and Deacons’ Court) to take the oversight 
of its affairs. More particularly it had its company of bishops 
or elders to take the oversight of souls, and take order for 
public worship and the preaching of the Word. Being a com- 
pany, of two or three at the least, they were of necessity non- 
professional men. (2.) It is hardly less plain that very soon 
the churches, or at least the more important of them, had secured 
the services of professional teachers,—ministers of the Word 
who lived by their ministry. These come into view not only in 
the Pastoral Epistles, but so early as the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. And this institution of a professional ministry receives 
express divine sanction. See Gal. vi. 6; 1 Cor. ix. 14. These 
two points are plain, on the face of the New Testament. The 
difficulty was to ascertain the nexus between them. Did the 
professional teaching come exclusively from the travelling 
prophets? Was it thus wholly of the nature of an uncertain and 
occasional service by way of supplement to the services of the 
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local eldership? It is on this point that the Didache sheds a 
ray of fresh light. Probably at first the churches had no 
regular and stated ministrations other than those which the 
local bishops were able to give; although they eagerly 
availed themselves, as we have seen, of the more effective 
ministrations of any travelling prophet or teacher who might 
pass their way. But they naturally desired to have a resident 
prophet or teacher of their own, even although this would en- 
tail the necessity of supporting him. A prophet or teacher 
thus settled would, we may surely presume, be enrolled in the 
company of the presbyter-bishops, and would be accounted 
worthy of double honour as the one elder who laboured 
statedly in the Word and in teaching (1 Tim. v.17). Every 
church in which a settlement such as the author of the 
Didache describes had taken place, would present just such 
a polity as may be seen in operation in thousands of Presby- 
terian churches in our own age. The congregation is ruled by 
a company of elders, chosen by the people from among them- 
selves, devout, well-gifted men, ready to put their hand to 
the work of the Lord among the flock; and at the head of 
these non-professional men it enjoys the services of a resident 
pastor or minister of the Word, himself also an elder, differ- 
ing from the rest of the elders simply in this, that he is a pro- 
fessional man, educated for and wholly separated to the work 
of the ministry. W. BINNIE. 





Art. IV.—A Stroll on the Via Appia. 
Part II,.—THE CAMPAGNA. 


Qs either side of this highway stretches the vast Campagna, 

without a tree, without a fence, without a farm steading, 
rolling away everlastingly in gentle undulations of coarse pas- 
turage. Studded over the plain, and widely separated from each 
other, may be seen what at first appear to be huge black candle- 
extinguishers, but which, on closer inspection, reveal them- 
selves to be the log and thatch huts, in which, during the spring 
and summer months, the shepherds camp out, while tending 
their flocks of sheep and goats. Not far off a characteristic 
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illustration of the pastoral life which has come down to us as 
a classical tradition presented itself to view. 

A shepherd, with high conical hat and voluminous blue 
cloak, reposed at the foot of a gentle hillock. His broad-eared, 
heavy, dew-lapped sheep lay scattered around, while on the edge 
of the little mound was perched his dog, with ears erect, watch- 
ing the flock, and commanding the whole situation. 4 was as 
if one of the antique woodcuts which adorn the title-page of a 
classical author had been suddenly vivified. Over-arching the 
whole scene was a vault of clearest blue sky, seeming all the 
larger from the unbroken level line of its contact with the 
earth. At one’s feet the ground was white with daisies ; over- 
head the larks were pouring forth their glad song into the 
spring air; and the sirocco, not as yet fierce enough to merit 
Horace’s condemnation, was breathing into one’s face its loving 
wealth of rich warm southern life. 

But our work lies properly within, and not beyond, the low 
boundary walls; with the remains which line the road itself, 
and not with the Campagna, which stretches around like an 
encompassing ocean. Let us then bestow a glance upon a few 
of the more interesting and important ruins. 

While grateful to Pio Nono for such remains as have been 
permanently rescued by his zeal from outrage and oblivion, we 
cannot accept his deed as an adequate expiation of the conduct 
of his marble-loving, marble-plundering predecessors. We 
are filled with regret, as, by imagination, we picture to our- 
selves the contrast between what is and what must have been ; 
between the scanty and stripped relics which survive, and the 
marble-clothed temples, tombs, and monuments in their in- 
tegrity which lined the fourteen miles of* this way, which 
reach from the Porta Capena to Albano. Within this space, 
Nibby, one of the chief authorities on Roman archeology, 
reckons, from the data in his hands, that there were 200 tombs, 
of all shapes and sizes, reaching down, as the Etruscan archi- 
tecture determines, from the very earliest period of Roman 
history—from that of the Horatii and Curiatii (650 B.c.)—to the 
third century of our era, as seen in the tomb of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus (235 a.D.), near the Tres Taberne. One 
very common form of the tomb was that of a cube for the 
foundation, supporting a cylinder or drum-like structure, sur- 
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mounted by a conical or extinguisher-like stone roof. Another 
form was that of a square base, with stages of masonry, gradu - 
ally diminishing as they rose, and crowned with a pyramid. 
Other structures consisted of open chambers, reared upon 
cubical bases, and contained a statue or effigy of the deceased : 
while others again were sarcophagi, enormous chest-like or bath- 
like marble vessels, containing the ashes of the deceased, and 
richly sculptured with suitable bas-reliefs. 

When we remember that most of these structures were 
clothed with marble, we can picture to ourselves how unique 
in aspect, and strangely blended in associations, must have been 
the long vista which met the eye of the Roman citizen, as he 
sauntered down the Via Appia on business or pleasure, At 
every step of his walk, from either side, there fell upon his ear 
the whisper “‘ memento mori ;” but the whole entowrage of the 
scene in other respects, counteracted what might otherwise have 
been the too depressing influence of the place. The roar of the 
daily life which raged along the thoroughfare never allowed the 
mind to sink into dreamy solitude; the dazzling sunshine, 
reflected from walls of polished marble, dissipated the natural 
gloom, and the shadows cast by the lofty edifices and cypresses 
afforded him a cool retreat, as he rested upon one of the benches 
and partook of a draught from one of the fountains provided 
for the public all along the route. 

What may have been the full thought that was in Cicero’s 
mind when he wrote thus: “ When thou hast gone out of the 
Capena Gate, and behaldest the sepulchres of the Colatini, of 
the Scipios, of the Servilii, and of the Metelli, canst thou 
deem the buried inmates wretched?” we cannot say; but in 
the vehement secular life, the brilliance, luxury, and splendour 
of the scene, we recognise sufficiently powerful influences to 
dispel the natural gloom. 

Much of the devastation which the Via presents to view 
may be attributed to the fact of its having been the busy 
thoroughfare which it was. It became necessarily the scene of 
much of the tumult and violence which characterised the later 
history of the city, and could not evade the bitter fortune 
which this position entailed upon it. To the neglect which 
ensued upon the transference of the capital to Byzantium in 
324 by Constantine, must also in part be attributed the desola- 
tion which befell the Via Appia ; but in large measure it must 
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be laid to the charge of marble-loving popes, who indulged their 
taste for the fine arts by the removal of the marbles for the 
adornment of their own palaces and galleries. Of the profusion 
of monumental marble which once flourished there, little now 
remains at all, and this only in fragments, and not in situ. 
Still what does survive is full of interest. 

The first building which attracts our attention is the tomb 
of Cecilia Metella. This we learn from the inscription which 
it bears : “ Caecilize Q. Cretici Filize Metelle Crassi :” To Cecilia 
Metella, daughter of Q. Creticus, wife of Crassus. The tomb 
is a massive circular building, 70 feet in diameter, 130 feet in 
height, and with walls of great thickness. It rests upon a 
square basement, and is without a roof. Its walls consist of 
three layers, the central one, composed of concrete, being faced 
with travertine and lined with brick. The lady whose ashes 
it at one time contained was the daughter of Q. Metellus, who 
received the title of Creticus in commemoration of his conquest 
of the island of Crete, in the year 68 B.c.; and the wife of 
Crassus, but whether of the most famous of that name, who, 
along with Pompey and Cesar, formed the first triumvirate, 
we cannot say. She had been previously married to Sulla, 
the antagonist of Marius, and was reported to have amassed 
wealth from the confiscated estates of the victims of her hus- 
band’s proscriptions. 

The interior of the tomb is perfectly empty. Roofless as it 
is, the light of heaven illumines the whole of the chamber, and 
not a vestige of anything remains to give us a clue to the 
personal history of the lady named in the inscription. 


“There is a stern round tower of other days, 

Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 

Such as an army’s baffled strength delays, 

Standing with half its battlements alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 

Thefgarland of eternity, where wave 

The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown : 

What was this tower of strength? within its cave 
What treasure lay so locked, so hid?—A woman’s grave. 


“ But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
Tomb’d in a palace? Was she chaste and fair ? 
Worthy a king’s or more—a Roman’s bed ? 

What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 

What daughter of her beauties was the heir? 
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How lived—how loved—how died she ? 
So honour’d—and conspicuously there, 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 

Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot ? 


Was she not 


“ Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others ? such have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome’s annals say. 
Was she a matron of Cornelia’s mien, 
Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen, 
Profuse of joy ; or ’gainst it did she war, 
Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 

Love from amongst her griefs ?/—for such the affections are. 


“ Perchance she died in youth : it may be, bow’d 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weigh’d upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o’er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites—early death ; yet shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red. 


“ Perchance she died in age—surviving all, 

Charms, kindred, children—with the silver grey 

On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 

It may be, still a something of the day 

When they were braided, and her proud array 

And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 

By Rome.—But whither would Conjecture stray ? 

Thus much alone we know—Metella died, 

The wealthiest Roman’s wife : Behold his love or pride.” 
Childe Harolds Pilgrimage, Canto iv., xcix-ciii, 
About a mile beyond this tomb, after passing many other 

remains, we reach a ruin less imposing in appearance, and in 
its self-announcement less explicit than that which we have 
just left, but possessed of much greater inherent interest. We 
have before us a sculptured marble frieze supported on a 
piece of modern masonry. It presents us with an illustration 
of one of the cynical and fatalistic moral proverbs which have 
come down to us from legendary times, and is associated with 
the name of Croesus, proverbial for his wealth, the King of 
Lydia, and the swift conqueror of Asia Minor (568-554 B.c.). 
With boundless wealth and empire, Croesus might have been 
esteemed both by himself and others as a favourite of fortune. 
But the sarcastic truth which Solon proclaimed to the king, 
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the enemy of his country, was that no man should be pro- 
nounced happy until he were dead, and so beyond the reach 
of that Nemesis which it was fondly asserted dogged the steps 
of every enemy of Greece. Poetic versions of this saying 
arose, according to one of which Adrastus, or the Inevitable, 
was represented as slaying, in the hunt, Atys, the son and 
heir of Creesus. The presentation of the corpse of Atys to his 
father, Adrastus kneeling behind, is the subject of this bas- 
relief. It was at the spot, the fourth milestone, where this 
sculpture, fit piece of funereal adornment, was discovered, 
that we are informed by Tacitus that Seneca was put to death 
by the order of his royal pupil Nero. Near this a slab was 
found bearing carved upon it the name of Granius, which was 
the name of the tribune whom Nero commissioned to procure 
the death of Seneca, by enforcing his suicide. When we put 
all these facts together, that Seneca’s tomb was at the fourth 
milestone on the Via Appia, that the bas-relief before us 
formed a most appropriate symbolic epitaph of his fate, and 
might be safely raised when the inscription of his name might 
not have been tolerated, and that the name of the messenger 
of death to him was also found at the spot, we cannot resist 
the conviction that we are standing at the site of Seneca’s 
tomb, and in this bas-relief gaze upon his epitaph. 

With the name of Seneca there opens before us one of the 
strangest and darkest: pages of Roman history. What freak of 
circumstances was it which brought into so close a relation 
with each other, as that of preceptor and pupil, two men so 
utterly opposed to each other as Seneca and Nero? Whose is 
this careworn wistful face in marble, bronze, or photograph, 
that appeals to one from so many a window in the Piazza di 
Spagna and the Via dei Condotti? Who is this with head 
upturned to heaven, with fallen jaw, and lock of hair straggling 
down the forehead? ’Tis Seneca, and in that rugged visage, 
with its beseeching look, we see one who had evidently fallen 
upon evil times, who felt the mystery of life and the hardship 
of circumstances, and who was not of the world in which he 
moved. One should not have learned from this face that its 
owner was the master of a fortune sufficient to excite the envy 
of an emperor, and one who lay in the lap of luxury and 
splendour. Much rather, on the contrary, would it suggest, 
what indeed was the fact, that it was one who cared nothing 
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for these things, and could offer the whole as a gift to the 
Emperor. This is the face of one endowed with much sensi- 
bility; of a sufferer and an inquirer; of one who felt the 
deeper and truer things of life. Not a gleam of brightness is 
there in this one, who had enough to launch a score of men on 
careers of worldly splendour. Allis in deep shadow. He has 
seen and felt much that makes life a terribly earnest struggle. 
His thoughts are not in fellowship with his circumstances ; 
and his efforts to fill them meet with little success. His whole 
history is written on his face in lines of suffering and failure. 
The possessor of incalculable wealth, the tutor of the Emperor, 
and as such exerting a wholesome influence upon him for a 
season, Seneca was the object of envy to all around. But 
the man who could say to his sovereign, “I had rather offend 
you by speaking the truth, than please you by lying and 
flattery,” was not likely to stand for long high in the favour of 
the Court. The object of unjust accusation and punishment, 
he spent his eight years (41-49 a.D.) of Corsican exile “ happy 
in the midst of those things which usually make other people 
miserable.” 

Recalled by a strange reverse of fortune, and appointed to 
act as tutor to the future Emperor Nero, he so influenced that 
monster at the beginning of his career, that for a season he 
gave promise of moderation and wisdom. Falling, through the 
machinations of his boon-companions, under the suspicions of 
the Emperor, Seneca was ordered by him to commit suicide. 
In his villa near this ‘spot he opened his veins, that he might 
bleed to death. His aged blood flowing sluggishly, it was 
sought to expedite the process by having him placed in a warm 
bath. Even this, however, failing, his death was at last brought 
about by his being suffocated with steam. If the force of evi- 
dence should constrain us to admit that Seneca did not realise 
the ideal which his writings would have led us to expect; if 
we find him rolling in wealth, and ever singing the praise of 
poverty ; palliating the crimes of Nero, and not staying the 
arm of the matricide, we but see in this an indication of the 
impossibility of his asserting his moral principles in such a 
den of iniquity as the Court of Nero. And the consciousness 
of such failure of his ideal may perhaps be held as partial 
explanation of the sadness which mantles his haggard coun- 
tenance. 
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The next ruin which claims our attention carries back our 
thoughts to the earliest days of Roman history, to the famous 
contest between the Horatii and Curiatii (cir. 670 B.c.), in 
which three brothers on either side took part, and vy which 
was determined the supremacy of Rome over its rival Alba. 
The story of how the survivor of the Horatian or Roman band, 
hy separating and despatching in detail his three opponents, won 
the day for Rome when all seemed to be lost, is well known, 
and is so managed as to secure the maximum of glory to the 
Romans. Their exultation, however, received a rude shock in 
the domestic tragedy with which the victor crowned the day’s 
proceedings. Carried away by the frenzy of a mistaken 
patriotism, and insensible to the gentle yet strong claims of 
kindred, he plunged his sword into the bosom of his sister, who 
met him on his return at the Porta Capena, and burst into 
violent grief, as in the bloody garment which he bore she 
recognised the gift which her own hands had woven for her 
Curiatian lover. Stabbing her to the heart, he exclaimed, “So 
perish the Roman maiden who shall weep for her country’s 
enemy.” 

The ruins consist of enormous mounds of earth, girdled at 
the base with large blocks of stone, which are supposed to 
mark the tombs of the combatants, and crowned with the 
remains of massive towers. 

Still farther on, about the sixth milestone, we encounter the 
most remarkable ruin which the Via contains, remarkable 
alike for its dimensions, and for its being the solitary link 
which unites with modern life the solemn antiquity which 
here prevails. It is a tomb similar to that of Cecilia Metella, 
which we have already examined. On approaching it, the first 
thing which attracts attention is a modern wall, having its 
face studded over with marble fragments built into it, of the 
rich sculpture which has at one time adorned both the tomb 
itself, and the walls with which it was surrounded. At several 
points along the road one comes upon such marble scrap- 
books, as they may be called, in which is presented to the eye 
a perfect display of miscellaneous fragments, all of them most 
tempting as souvenirs of antiquity, but all likewise most 
securely fastened. The tomb, the Casale Rotondo, is 114 
feet in diameter. The true wall is composed of a concrete of 
lava fragments imbedded in a strong cement. Large blocks 
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of travertine stretch across the breadth of the wall as binders, 
and the front is faced with enormous blocks of the same 
material. On one, carved in the clearest letters, is the name 
Cotta; and it is the opinion of antiquarians that this is the 
tomb of Messala Corvinus, a historian and poet, and a friend of 
Augustus, and that it was erected to his memory by his son, M. 
Aurelius Messalinus Cotta, who was Consul in the year 20 A.D. 
The conical roof, with overlapping slabs, which it once bore, 
has vanished, but, unlike that of Cecilia Metella, the interior 
is not exposed to the light and wind of heaven, as a farm- 
house and offices, and a garden of olive-trees, crown its sum- 
mit. From this point a most extensive view of the Campagna 
may be obtained, and my friends and I watched with satisfac- 
tion how the rain-clouds, which we dreaded, swept along the 
Alban hills, leaving our sky behind them filled anew with 
sunshine. 

Returning to our carriage, the next point at which we pur- 
posed stopping was the Three Taverns, where the Apostle Paul 
was met by certain Christian brethren, who escorted him to 
Rome; but accidentally missing the site, we drove onwards. 
Alighting at the limit beyond which carriages cannot pass, we 
pressed forwards on foot, closely scrutinising all the remains, 
and trusting that a speedy recognition of the site, by one who 
had visited it formerly, would crown our hopes. But ruin 
passed away after ruin, and the remains became more scanty, 
dying away into gentle mounds, and still the site eluded us. 
The surfaceman in the railway cabin could no more enlighten 
us than our driver had been able to do. Nor could a con- 
tadino, picturesquely dressed in knee-breeches, and green 
velveteen jacket covered with metal buttons, throw any light 
upon the matter. A victim of the Campagna ague, he seemed, 
although but a middle-aged man, to be scarcely able to totter 
along. His feeble figure, with staff and bundle on shoulder, 
made a pathetic tableau in the scene of mingled brilliance and 
decay around ; the only living soul in sight was he. Even had 
he possessed the information which we desired, he could scarcely 
have imparted it, as he seemed to be unable to do more than 
respond in monosyllables, and even then only in whispers. 

At last, resolving to retrace our steps, whatever might be 
our fortune, when once we had reached an important- 
looking monument in the distance, we pressed forwards. On 
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reaching the monument, we learned from its inscription of 
“Frattochie” that we were between three and four miles 
beyond the site of the Tre Taberne. We were glad, however, 
to have extended our excursion, even although unintentionally, 
to this point, since it marks the scene of an outrage in the 
early days of the Empire, and through his professional connec- 
tion with it, associates itself with the name of Cicero. It was 
here that, in 52 B.c., Clodius and Milo, at bitter enmity with 
each other, both on social and political grounds, and attended 
by body-guards of gladiators, chanced to meet, when that en- 
counter took place which resulted in the death of Clodius. 
His body was left lying here on the public road until dis- 
covered by a senator, who had it conveyed along the route 
which we have traversed, to the Forum, where it was exposed 
to the sympathetic view of the populace. Inflamed with 
passion, the people bore it to the Senate House, where, a fire 
having been made with the furniture of the place, and the very 
records of the august body which assembled there, it was con- 
sumed to ashes—the house itself and the surrounding build- 
ings falling victims to the conflagration. 

The defence of Milo fell into the hands of Cicero, who, 
consummate orator as he was, quailed before the fury of the 
populace, and broke down in his defence. When Milo had 
been obliged to withdraw for a season to Massilia, and Cicero 
had sent him a copy of the speech which he had intended to 
deliver in his defence, the cool remark of the culprit was, “I 
| am glad that it was not delivered, for otherwise 1 should never 

have tasted those delicious mullets,” meaning that had he been 
acquitted, he should not have had occasion to retire to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

The site of the Three Taverns was duly found on our return 
journey. The remains are of so imperfect a nature as not to 













































suggest anything of the original form of the building. But this 
is of little consequence, for the spot derives its interest not 
from any inherent feature, but from the fact of its having been 
the stage at which the Apostle Paul was cheered by the appear- 
ance of Christian brethren, who escorted him to the capital, 
which, prisoner as he was, he entered with a new destiny for 
Rome and for the world throbbing in his heart. 

One could not fail to be struck with the intense loneliness 
which pervades the scene. The modern road lies at no great 
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distance to the east of the Via Appia ; but in the course of a day’s 
excursion on the ancient highway, we saw but one family at the 
Casale Rotondo, one contadino near Frattochie ; and, on our re- 
turn, one carriage with a couple of tourists near the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella. So silent and deserted now is this highway, 
along which once thundered the mighty life of Rome! But if 
one marked the absence of one’s own species, the members of a 
lower one seemed anxious to compensate for it by an alertness 
of attention which would willingly have been dispensed with. 
On either hand large, white, wolf-like dogs of an extremely 
aggressive spirit abounded. These formidable and surly guar- 
dians of the pastures seem to have inherited the spirit of the 
proprietors of the soil, and to resent all encroachments upon 
their previously usurped domains. The mere sight of the 
human figure seemed to be sufficient, at any point along the 
route, to bring down a troop of these brutes at full charge, 
from which the low boundary walls were no protection. 
Stone-throwing had no effect in checking these resolute 
guardians of the sanctity of antiquity. Fortunately, on the 
present occasion, they seemed to feel their consciences dis- 
charged by baying from the tops of the walls at a few yards’ 
distance. But a friend has since informed me that it did not 
fare so well with himself and a companion, as they were 
regularly hunted along the road for about a quarter of a mile, 
by several of these creatures snarling at their heels. It is hard 
to find a modus vivendi with any one dog or man who is de- 
termined to quarrel with one; and while these friends were 
intent only on affording, in as dignified a manner as possible, 
a living illustration of discretion being the better part of 
valour, there was, on the part of their canine attendants, no 
honourable response to that intention. Any alteration of 
pace, any breach in the regularity of the retreat, was construed 
into an immediate casus belli ; increased precipitancy being 
resented as a reflection upon the honour of their pursuers, 
while any lingering was equally obnoxious as a manifestly 
hypocritical assumption of indifference. 

Before quitting the Via Appia, we must briefly call to re- 
membrance some of the great historic scenes of which it has 
been the witness. In consequence of its having been the 
great national highway to the continents of Asia in the East, 
and Africa in the South, which dye the pages of Roman history 






















Funeral Procession of Sulla. 671 
so deeply with oriental hues, as also of its having been one of 
the Westminster Abbeys of Rome; in consequence of its 
having been thus equally identified with the pride of life and 
the pride of death, the associations of the Via Appia reach 
through the whole scale of Roman life. Military ambition 
and blood-stained glory; the lust of foreign conquest; the 
vengeance and despair of civil strife; the fortunes of the 
individual and the destinies of the nation ; the genius of far- 
seeing yet perfectly controlled selfishness in the destined 
master of the world, and the vanity and irresolution of the 
brilliant orator ; the pride of life and the pomp of war, are all 
identified with this route. It vibrated to the tread of many 
an aspirant to supreme power, witnessed the ebb and flow of 
his chequered career, and finally afforded an ample avenue to 
the funeral procession which attended his remains to their last 
resting-place. 

One of the most splendid pageants of this sort which ever 
swept along this Via. Dolorosa, was that which bore to the 
sepulchre the remains of the conqueror in the first great civil 
war. Amid the consternation struck into the heart of the 
populace, and the wreck of all order brought about by the 
havoc of Marius, any change from his ferocious rule could 
scarcely fail to be an improvement. Almost any order was 
better than anarchy. and one could have gone far in sympa- 
thising with any severe measures which a genuine reform 
might have necessitated. But Sulla’s method of the revival of 
aristocratic power and oligarchic rule was doomed, under the 
force of the spirit of the age, to failure, as soon as the grasp 
of the iron hand which restored it relaxed in death. The 
crumbling order of a nominal republic was destined for a while 
to be saved from utter extinction, only by the loss of all that 
had been the glory of the republic, and to shine in the short- 
lived splendour of a despotism inspired by the diverse genius 
of Julius and Augustus Cesar, before plunging into final 
dissolution. 

Under the auspices of the rivals in the first civil war, the 
only alternative presented to Rome was that of whose blood it 
was that should be shed. As the inventor of the proscription, 
ae. the system of posting up lists bearing the names of such 
as were obnoxious to the dictator, and were declared to be 
stripped of legal rights, Sulla became the author of one of the 
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direst reigns of terror which Rome ever knew. ‘Nearly 5000 
citizens were put to death within the space of one year in the 
carrying out of this peace-policy. Abdicating office soon 
afterwards, Sulla withdrew to his villa at Cume, near Naples, 
there to spend in ease and enjoyment what proved to be the last 
year of his life. It was from this sea-side retreat that his body 
was borne with funereal pomp along the Via Appia to Rome. 

Dreading that vengeance might be wreaked upon his remains 
by some of the many lacerated hearts which he had made in“ 
Rome, Sulla had given instructions that his body should be 
cremated. This was done at some spot in the Campus Martius, 
where not three years previously (81 B.c.), on the morning 
after he had made himself master of Rome, 8000 Samnite 
prisoners were, by his orders, cut to pieces. 

Not many years afterwards (48 B.c.), the Via Appia witnessed 
the flight of him who had made Sulla his model, and was fond 
of saying, “Sulla could do this, why should not I?” Panic- 
stricken by the success of Cesar, and destitute of any plan 
of operations which did not include in it, as its ignominious 
preamble, flight from Italy, Pompey hastened southwards along 
the Via Appia, at the head of an army hanging their heads for 
shame, and chafing under a sense of the cowardice of their 
leader. When not even the bitter taunt of Favonius casting 
his own boast in his teeth, “Stamp with your foot, and raise 
legions,” could sting Pompey into resistance, nothing remained 
for the sullen, reluctant troops but to devour their rage as best 
they could, see the braggart set sail for Greece, and, facing about 
in the opposite direction, hasten towards Rome to cast them- 
selves upon the chivalry and clemency of Cesar. Along this 
route also must have been borne the ashes of the fallen hero, if 
it be true, as Plutarch states, that they were conveyed home 
and buried at his estate near Alba. 

As standing at the Casale Rotondo we glance along the road 
northwards and southwards, the eye of memory is caught by a 
notable figure, which, throughout a long career with many and 
strange vicissitudes, was intimately associated with every foot 
of the Via Appia that is embraced within our horizon. It 
was along this way that Cicero bent his steps, as he sought 
the hill-breezes or the sea-air of one or other of his numerous 
villas, to write a letter to Atticus, record his reflections on life 
and manners, or sharpen to its finest edge some oration, barbed 
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with invective, to be launched forth from the Rostra or in the 
Senate House. 

It was along this way (58 B.c.) that, falling a victim to the 
vengeance of Clodius, whom he had prosecuted on a criminal 
charge, he went forth from his house upon the Palatine to his 
exile in Thessalonica, and it was by the same route that, sixteen 
months later, he returned to erect, with the aid of a testimonial 
of £18,000, a new mansion upon the old site, which had been 
usurped and built over by his enemy Clodius. And, finally, it 
was along this same road that he journeyed as he hastened to 
Rome to thunder forth those invectives against Antony, which 
in the following year (43 B.c.) cost him his life. 

Out of the multitude of historic scenes with which the Via 
Appia is associated, none was so pregnant with results to 
Rome as the swift traversing of it, from one extremity to the 
other, by the youth of eighteen, reticent, resolute, and modest, 
who, almost unattended, hastened from Brundusium to Rome 
to serve himself heir to his grand-uncle, and claim the im- 
perial inheritance. When, on the morning of the 27th April 
44 B.C., the youth of eighteen, Caius Julius Cesar Octavianus, 
the future Augustus, entered the city, none could have 
discerned the brilliant era which hovered before him, or read 
even in his countenance, so rich in promise, the full character 
of the gift which, in her new master, fortune had bestowed 
upon the empire. Power, self-reliance, and dignity might all 
have been discerned there, but none would have anticipated 
the fulness of mingled wisdom, craft, and benevolence which 
would ultimately develop into action. 

How great the contrast between his first and last journey 
into Rome by this Via; between the rush from Brundusium 
to Rome, and the solemn march from the villa at Nola to the 
mausoleum on the Via Flaminia ; between his solitary, unosten- 
tatious, and rapid approach, his youthful heart tumultuous 
with the destiny that yearned within him, and his passage 
along it, that heart stilled, that destiny fulfilled, and with the 
measured tread echoing around him, of multitudes bewailing 
the loss of him by whose fortune and talent it was that Rome 
shone resplendent, filling the whole firmament of the world 
with her meridian glory ! 

But the sun is setting, and we must tear ourselves from this 
highway, every foot of which is associated with the illustrious 
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names of antiquity, and whose very stones are eloquent of the 
vehement life of Rome, and ring with the ceaseless tramp of 
the imperial legions. As we drive towards Rome, the level 
light of the setting sun bathes the Campagna, as far as eye can 
reach, in a flood of glory, transmuting for a brief period the 
dreary prairie into one glowing golden mirror, traversed, where 
crossed by the track of the Claudian aqueduct, which here 
terminated its stately march of forty-five miles, and discharged 
its life-giving streams into the busy capital, with one bar of 
rich chocolate brown. 

Passing under the arch of Drusus, we think of an insignifi- 
cant prisoner from a distant province, who, in virtue of his 
appeal to Cesar, at last passed under this archway, and 
planted his foot in the Eternal City; a prisoner and a destined 
martyr, yet the heaven-sent man for the world’s crisis, equal 
to the double function of hastening the fall of the crumbling 
fabric of pagan society, and sowing those seeds of Christian 
truth which ere long should grow to such dimensions as to 
compel respect, command the interest, and give a new direction 
to the energies of a transfigured empire. 

As we leave the arch of Drusus behind us, we are irresistibly 
constrained to direct our last regretful sentiment towards 
Augustus, for the very name which it bears reminds us of the 
reiterated disappointments and deepening sadness of the 
closing years of the great Emperor’s life. We think of how, 
in the matter of his successor, each new hope was quenched in 
disappointment, and of how not even the very master of the 
world could force his fortune. We think of how death 
snatched from him this favourite younger step-son, this Drusus, 
when victory had just encircled his youthful brow with her 
laurel wreath, and he was being pressed forwards in public life 
to win the favour of the Roman people, and to quicken in 
their breasts the thought of his being the future heir. As his 
next disappointments, in the sudden deaths of his grandsons 
Caius and Lucius Cesar, the children of Julia and Agrippa, 
and in the vexation awakened by his third grandson, the un- 
couth and intractable Agrippa Postumus, rise before us, and 
we see the great Emperor thrown back for his successor upon 
the harsh and gloomy Tiberius, we cannot but grieve that that 
tenderer element in the cold Emperor, which led him into the 
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appreciation of the nobler qualities of Drusus and his son 
Germanicus, should have been denied by fortune the gratifica- 
tion for which it yearned. 

If, however, circumstances were too strong for him, and 
compelled him to forego the hope of finding his immediate 
successor in the favoured line of Drusus or Agrippa, time 
brought no justification of the disappointment, for in the son 
of Germanicus, in Caligula, we find that the dignity and 
gravity, the power and wisdom, and all the qualities which 
combined to form Roman nobility, are conspicuous by their 
absence. In Caligula we find no trace of the talents and 
charms of a Cesar. With him power is no longer an instru- 
ment giving opportunity and bringing responsibility, but a mere 
toy for personal amusement. In the hands of one who has 
neitber the ambition nor the tastes which devise adequate aims in 
life for its employment, power becomes but the occasion of mani- 
festing the incredible weakness of the human heart. No more 
melancholy and painful contrast in personnel and government 
could be imagined than that which we find subsisting between 
the great Emperor and that scion of the line which he favoured, 
who within a quarter of a century stepped into the seat which 
had been for so long the source of proud aims and achievements, 
both at home and abroad, for the welfare of the Roman people, 
and perverted it into a theatre for the display of prodigies of 
vanity, silliness, and buffoonery. ROBERT LORIMER. 
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IV. WILLIAM WILSON, PASTOR PERTHENSIS. 
[PART SECOND, } 


ETWEEN the dates of the August and the November Com- 
missions the four suspended ministers discharged their 
ministerial functions as if no sentence of suspension had been 
passed, holding themselves justified in doing so by the protest 
taken at the time of suspension. Having been cited at the 
former meeting, they duly compeared in November, and found 
themselves the centre of a dense gathering that filled the 
Assembly aisle, such crowds of people having assembled long 
before the doors were opened that police interference was 
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necessary to make a passage of entrance fur wembers. Erskine 
and his three friends were desirous to guard themselves against 
appearing to fall from the protests already taken by their pre- 
sent appearance, and so proffered a preliminary protest, which 
however was not received. Various dealings were taken with 
them directly as they stood at the bar, and indirectly through 
private negotiations of a committee appointed to confer with 
them. In committee, proposals were made pointing in the 
direction of a compromise, but having taken a night to consider 
them, the four ministers stated they had no freedom to go into 
them. Ata certain stage of the proceedings a strenuous effort 
was made to get the Court to delay proceeding to the higher 
censure, seven Synods having sent up representations, pleading 
for delay or for lenity of treatment. So equally balanced was 
the judgment of the Commission upon this matter at this stage 
that it required the casting vote of the Moderator, the Rev. 
John Goldie or Goudie of Edinburgh, to turn the scale in 
favour of “ Proceed” in opposition to “Delay.” When, how- 
ever, the Committee of Conference reported that the four sus- 
pended ministers had declared their resolution to continue of 
the same mind as formerly, and the state of the question, as 
finally adjusted, came to be “Loose the relation of the said 
four ministers to their several charges, and declare them no 
longer ministers of this Church, and prohibit all ministers to 
employ them in any ministerial function; or, Depose them 
simpliciter,” it carried “Loose” by a great majority. The rela- 
tions of the four ministers to their respective charges were 
accordingly declared to be loosed ; their churches were declared 
vacant; letters and extracts were appointed to be sent from 
the Moderator to the several Presbyteries of the said ministers, 
instructing them to intimate the vacancy in the several 
churches ; and-notice of the sentence was appointed to be sent 
through the same medium to the Magistrates of Perth and 
Stirling, to the Sheriff-Principal of Perth and Bailie of the 
regality of Abernethy. That the door might not appear closed 
and barred against the possibility of return, it was agreed to 
add this rider to the declaration :— 


“ And the Commission further agreed to declare that in case the said 
Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Moncrieff, and Mr. Fisher shall 
behave themselves dutifully and submissively to this sentence, and shall 
make application to the meeting of the Commission in March next, and give 
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satisfaction to them, the Commission will then recommend them for favour 
to the next General Assembly.” 

The finding of the Commission was not come to without 
eliciting a protest from seven members. These seven claim 
that it may be lawful for them to complain of the sentence, and 
of the several Acts of Assembly that have occasioned the same, 
to any subsequent Assembly of the Church of Scotland, as also 
to bear testimony against the same, with all other defections 
and severities of this Church in her sentences ; and, finally, 
that they may in the meantime, as in providence they shall 
find opportunity, hold ministerial communion with their “ dear 
brethren, as if no such sentence had been passed against them.”? 
The four brethren having been finally called to the bar, the 
sentence of the Court was read to them by the Moderator, and 
they in turn read a document, which was then handed to the 
Clerk, each of the four giving his piece of money, or “ instru- 
ment,” in order to have the protest duly engrossed in the 
Minutes. The protestation is one of the historical papers of 
the Church of Scotland, and is doubtless the product, for the 
most part, of Wilson of Perth. On both these grounds we give 
it in full :— 

Edinburgh, November 16, 1733.—“‘ We do hereby adhere to the Pro- 
testation formerly entred before this Court, both at their last meet- 
ing in August, and when we appeared first before this meeting. And 
further, we do protest in our own name, and in name of all and 
every one in our respective congregations adhering to us, That, notwith- 
standing of this sentence past against us, our pastoral relation shall be 
held and repute firm and valid. And likewise we do protest, That, not- 
withstanding of our being cast out from ministerial communion with the 
established church of Scotland, we still hold communion with all and every 
one who desire, with us, to adhere, to the principles of the true Presbyterian 
covenanted church of Scotland, in her doctrine, worship, government, and 
discipline ; and particularly, with every one who are? groaning under the 
evils, and who are affected with the grievances we have been complaining of ; 





1 The names of the seven subscribers to this protest are so weighty, and 
we attach so much importance to the fifth in order, that we give them in 
full :—Gabriel Wilson, Maxton; Ralph Erskine, Dunfermline ; Thomas Mair, 
Orwell ; John M‘Claren, Edinburgh ; John Currie, Kinglassie ; James Ward- 
law, Dunfermline ; Thomas Nairn, Abbotshall. 

2 The composition of the protestation is sometimes at fault. M‘Kerrow 
has occasionally corrected the errors, and altered the spelling. The above 
is an exact transcript of the document, the original spelling, punctuation, 
italics, and capital letters, being taken from The Re-Hahibition of the Testi- 
mony, published in 1779. 
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who are, in their several spheres, wrestling against the same. But, in regard 
the prevailing party in this established church, who have now cast us out 
from ministerial communion with them, are carrying on a course of defection 
from our reformed and covenanted principles ; and particularly, are suppress- 
ing ministerial freedom and faithfulness, in testifying against the present 
backslidings of the church, and inflicting censures upon ministers for wit- 
nessing, by protestations and otherwise, against the same : therefore we do, 
for these and many other weighty reasons, to be laid open in due time, pro- 
test, That we are obliged to make a secession from them, and that we can 
have no ministerial communion with them, till they see their sins and mis- 
takes, and amend them. And, in like manner we do protest, That it shall 
be lawful and warrantable for us to exercise the keys of doctrine, discipline, 
and government, according to the word of God and Confession of Faith, and 
the principles and constitutions of the covenanted church of Scotland, as if 
no such censure had been past upon us: upon all which we take instru- 
ments. And we hereby appeal unto the first free, faithful, and reforming 
General Assembly of the church of Scotland. 

EBENEZER ERSKINE. Wit.iam WILson. 
ALEXANDER MoncriEFF. JAMES FISHER.” 

The sentence of the Commission required the Presbyteries 
of the brethren loosed from their charges to make intimation 
thereof in their respective churches. In giving effect to this 
instruction of the higher Court, the Presbytery of Perth secured 
the services of the Rev. Adam Fergussone, or Fergusson, at 
that time minister of Killin, and afterwards of Moulin. When, 
however, Mr. Fergusson was some distance from the city, he was 
met by what, in his letter to the Commission reporting the 
failure of his mission, he styles “ a tumultuous multitude,” who 
forcibly prevented his entrance to the pulpit of the Old Church, 
and in so doing testified, in a fashion of their own, not pleasant, 
though quite safe for the intruder, their unwillingness to hear 
of the relation between them and Mr. Wilson being loosed.’ 

1 In his Life and Times of the Rev. William Wilson, A. M., Professor Eadie 
has fallen into a mistake about this matter. He fails to distinguish between 
the Rev. Adam Fergusson of Killin, who failed to intimate the sentence of 
the Commission, and the Rev. Adam Ferguson, A.M., of Logierait, who 
moved in the Synod against Erskine, affirming of the former, in a foot-note : 
‘* As the scene of his pastoral labours appears to have been changed, he is 
sometimes called the minister of Logierait”(!). Surely the incumbent of 
Killin suffered enough of contumely at the hands of “ the chapel populace ” 
—as Dr. Eadie tells the story—without having the additional indignity put 
upon him by Wilson’s biographer of being styled “a man quite adequate to 
the work, for it was he that made the proposal in the Synod of Perth that 
Ebenezer Erskine’s sermon should be taken into consideration, and its author 
censured.” For the benefit of those who would like to be able to distinguish 


the two Adam Fergussons, we may state that Fergusson of Killin and Moulin 
was elected Moderator of the General Assembly in 1772, in opposition to Dr. 
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On the 5th December 1733 there commenced those meetings 
of ministers of the Church of Scotland which resulted in the 
formation of The Associate Presbytery! The drawing up of A 
Testimony, which, when Secession testimonies waxed numerous, 
became known as The First, or Extra-Judicial Testimony, was 
intrusted to Messrs. Wilson and Moncrieff, and from internal 
evidence we infer the greater part of the task devolved upon the 
former. The Testimony was published in May 1734, and on the 
2d of that month the Assembly of that year began its sittings. 
Three Acts of this Assembly were such as called for serious 
consideration on the part of those who had seceded. The 
first declared the Act of Assembly passed in 1730, forbidding 
the recording of reasons of dissent, and the Act of 1732, regu- 
lating the settlement of vacancies, to be no longer binding rules, 
inasmuch as they had not been made in harmony with the 
requirements of the Barrier Act, and had been found in their 
operation “hurtful to this Church.” The second bore to be 


John Erskine of Edinburgh, and that Ferguson of Logierait was the father 
of Dr. Adam Ferguson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

' At the first meeting, in addition to the four brethren, there were pre- 
sent Ralph Erskine and Thomas Mair, who, although in sympathy with the 
movement from the first, did not formally identify themselves with it till 
February 1737. The place of meeting was the hamlet of Gairney Bridge, in 
the county of Kinross, and midway between Stirling and Kinross. In the 
cottage of Miss Bennet, where the six assembled, Mr. Mair and others had 
found the retirement needed to enable them to prepare defences for the Com- 
mission in the Kinross case; that circumstance, taken along with the 
proximity of the spot to Stirling, may account for the brethren agreeing, 
before the Assembly of 1733 broke up, to avail themselves of the hospitality 
of the occupant of the cottage, when convened to constitute the Associate 
Presbytery. The site of the humble tenement, which can have furnished 
little more than ‘‘a butt and a ben,” can be identified, but the structure 
itself hasdisappeared. In the vicinity, however, a memorial has been raised, 
in the form of an obelisk of Aberdeen granite, 38 feet in height. The 
foundation-stone of the monument was laid on 5th December 1883 by Prin- 
cipal Cairns, and the obelisk was unveiled on Saturday, 10th May 1884.— 
Vide The United Presbyterian Magazine for June 1884; also. Gairney Bridge 
Memorial (Edinburgh: A. Elliot, 1884). The latter publication gives a 
sketch of the obelisk on the first page of the cover, and one of the cottage on 
the last. We hope that of the cottage is more authentic than the ‘‘ photo- 
graph of the Secession Fathers, as assembled on 5th December 1733,” de- 
posited in a cavity underneath the foundation-stone, can claim to be. For 
in the case of at least one of the Fathers, Wilson of Perth, no trace of alike- 
ness taken during life has as yet been found. Some one else must there- 
fore have been made to do duty for him in the ideal and very artificial 
group photographed—probably his grandson, the late Rev. James Muckersie 
of Alloa, who is said to have resembled his grandfather in appearance and 
in character. 
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“Concerning Mr. Ebenezer Erskine and other Ministers, his 
Adherents,and a Commissionand Recommendation to the Synod 
of Perth and Stirling concerning them.” In it the Assembly 
deplored “the lamentable consequences that have followed, and 
may yet follow, upon the separation of Messrs. Ebenezer 
Erskine, William Wilson, Alexander Moncrieff, and James 
Fisher from this Church, and judicatories thereof,” and “ with- 
out further inquiring into the occasions or steps of proceeding, 
either on the part of the said brethren, or by the several judica- 
tories, under whose consideration their case hath been, which 
may have produced that unhappy separation; but resolving 
that all questions upon those heads shall for hereafter be com- 
fortably removed, empowered the Synod of Perth and Stirling, 
upon such application made to them as they shall judge proper, 
to take the case of the said four brethren, as it now stands, 
under their consideration ; with full power to the said Synod 
to proceed and do therein as they shall find most justifiable 
and expedient for restoring the peace and preserving the 
authority of this Church, and for promoting the edification of 
the members of the body of Christ; and, particularly, for 
uniting the said four brethren to the communion of this 
Church, and restoring them to their respective ministerial 
charges ; but with this express direction, that the Synod shall 
not take upon them to judge of the legality or formality of 
the former proceedings of the Church judicatories in relation 
to this affair, or either to approve of or censure the same.” 
The third Act passed by the Assembly of 1734 with a bear- 
ing upon the Secession was one “Concerning Ministerial Free- 
dom in this Church,” and was to the effect that the Assembly, 
“considering that some are under apprehensions, that, by the 
Act 7th of Assembly 1733, concerning Mr. Ebenezer Erskine and 
others, ministers of this Church are laid under great restraints, 
as to their ministerial freedom, than they were by the rules of 
this Church before the said Act was passed; therefore they 
do, for the satisfaction of all, hereby declare that due and 
regular ministerial freedom is still left entire to all ministers, 
and that the same was not, nor shall be, held or understood to 
be any wise impaired or restrained by the late Assembly’s 
decision in that particular process.” To the second of these 
findings the Synod of Perth and Stirling gave effect on the 
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2d of July, when they “did take off the sentence pronounced 
by the Commission of the General Assembly of 1733 against 
the four brethren, and did unite and restore them to ministerial 
communion, to their several charges, and to the exercise of all 
parts of the ministerial function therein.” 

The line of policy thus taken by the Church courts caused 
Wilson to review his position, and seriously to consider the 
question of a possible return. He corresponded with Ebenezer 
Erskine so soon as the Assembly rose, and they discussed the 
practicability of return. Wilson’s position at that time is 
clearly stated by himself in two of his controversial writings 
published some years afterwards. “I own,” is his frank state- 
ment in 1738, “that after the meeting of the Assembly 
1734, I was in much perplexity about our continuing in a 
state of secession ; it occasioned many thoughts of heart unto 
me to understand what was duty in the present case.”’ Writ- 
ing at greater length in the following year, Mr. Wilson with 
like frankness admits: “The proceedings of the Assembly 
1734 made me charitably hope that the judicatories would set 
about reformation work.”* Further reflection, however, com- 
bined with careful consideration of the line of policy pursued 
subsequent to 1734, led to Wilson being “gradually cleared, 
and more and more confirmed,” as to the duty of continuing in 
a state of secession. “I desire,” he could say in 1739, “to 
bless the Lord, who cleared my way, and led me, by his good 
hand upon me, to join my brethren, though the unworthiest 
among them, in the testimony that is now lifted up for the 
truths of our Lord Jesus, in opposition to the manifold injuries 
that are done, both to his truths and members, by the present 
judicatories of this Established Church.” When, accordingly, 
at the twelfth presbyterial meeting, on the 21st of August 1735, 
the question was raised and debated: “Proceed to acts of 
jurisdiction or not?” it carried, Proceed. Out of deference, 
however, to Wilson’s desire to avoid all precipitation and the 
appearance of such, the other three brethren, who were clear 
for immediate exercise of the keys of government and dis- 
cipline, “did not proceed to any step of jurisdiction, and 


1 “Letter from a Member of the Associate Presbytery to a Minister in 
the Presbytery of D ne.” 
2 Continuation of the Defence, chap. i. p. 358, edition 1769. 
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nothing more of this nature was done till after the Assembly of 
1736, when all the four brethren were convinced that not only 
it was duty, but also that it was high time for them to proceed 
to tlie exercise of the keys of government and discipline.” 
Meanwhile a committee, consisting of Messrs. Wilson, Moncrieff, 
and Fisher, was appointed to prepare the draught of a second and 
more extended Testimony. This document was approved of, 
and enacted at a presbyterial meeting held in Perth, 3d Decem- 
ber 1736, and was published in March 1737. To distinguish it 
from that of 1733, this goes by the name of The Judicial 
Testimony, while the more extended title given to it is— 


‘Act, Declaration and Testimony for the Doctrine, Worship, Dis- 
cipline, and Government of the Church of Scotland: agreeable 
to the Word of God, the Confession of Faith, the National 
Covenant of Scotland, and the Solemn League and Covenant of 
the Three Nations : and against Several Steps of Defection from 
the Same, both in former and present Times. By some Ministers 
associate together for the Exercise of Church Government and 
Discipline in a Presbyterial Capacity. With an Introduction, 
containing the Grounds of their Associating into a Presbytery, and 
the Reasons of their emitting this Act and Testimony.’ 


At this juncture the Secession party received an important 
accession both to its numbers and its strength, in the persons 
of fourteen members of the Kirk-Session of Perth. The seces- 
sion of these elders from the Church of Scotland was occasioned 
by the resolve on the part of the Magistrates and Town Council 
to appoint Mr. David Black, son of the senior minister, third 


1 Continuation of Defence, ch. v. p. 482. It is quite evident that the 
first difference of judgment among the seceders was on this subject 
and at this date. It is to Wilson’s credit that he makes no con- 
cealment of this:—‘“And, indeed, this was the only material differ- 
ence that was amongst that little body after their secession from the 
judicatories. But by the good hand of the Lord upon them, they were 
kept unite among themselves” (Con. of Def. ch. v. p. 481). It is, 
however, as ungenerous in spirit as it is unfair in party contendings to base 
upon the above frank confession of difference of judgment such a statement 
as this of Dr. John Cunningham :—“TIt is understood that Wilson was willing 
to return, but that Erskine withstood him” (vol. ii. chap. xxiv. p. 297); or 
this more offensive one of Dr. Mitchell of South Leith :—‘‘ One, at least, of 
his colleagues would have re-entered immediately [sic] by this open door, 
but Erskine stood firm, and over-persuaded him” (St. Giles’ Lectures, Third 
Series: Scottish Divines, p. 174). If the Crieff historian and his follower, 
the St. Giles’ lecturer, were resolved to represent Erskine and Wilson as at 
variance, they could have done so much more plausibly by representing 
Wilson as withstanding and overpowering Erskine. 
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minister of Perth. The movement did not meet with favour 
on the, part of the majority of the Session, who opposed the 
settlement in Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly. In 1737, 
however, the Supreme Court gave effect to the wish of the civic 
authorities, and Mr. D. Black was ordained in the summer of 
that year without the concurrence of the Session. That body 
consisted of twenty-six members, and when the newly-ordained 
minister's name was placed on the records fourteen elders 
tabled a protest, and left the meeting. A month afterwards the 
protesting elders met with Mr. Wilson apart from the Parish 
Session, and constituted themselves the Associate Session of 
Perth. An attempt on the part of the Presbytery of the 
bounds to heal the division by means of a visitation was 
resisted by the elders in secession, and a movement in the 
same direction, through the appointment of a committee of the 
two Sessions, was equally fruitless. Thereafter the fourteen 
seceding members of Session took a still more decided step. 
They resolved to join the Associate Presbytery “in contending 
against the present defections in this Church and land,” and 
deputed Colin Brown, one of their number, and Provost of 
Perth, to appear at a meeting of the Associate Presbytery to be 
held at Kinross on the 20th December 1737, and to lay before 
that body a copy of the declaration of secession from the Church 
of Scotland. When the documents brought by the Provost 
were examined, they were found faulty by reason of one serious 
defect—there was no evidence that the fourteen Perth elders 
had, to use Secession phraseology, “taken up the Testimony.” 
The worthy representative, however, declared his personal 
adherence to the document, and his belief that his brethren 
were of the same mind. He also indicated his willingness to 
mount the stool of confession and repentance, and having been 
“ put to the confession,” he stated that— 

“whereas he had been left to fall into some steps witnessed against in 
the Testimony, particularly his taking the Oath of Abjuration, and being 


witness to some sinful steps of the Assembly’s procedure without duly pro- 
testing against the same, he desired to be heartily sorry.” 


The Presbytery, being satisfied with this clearing of himself 
on the part of Provost Brown, gave him the right hand of 
fellowship, and appointed his name to be added to the roll. 
For some years after this a very anomalous arrangement existed 
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in the churches of Perth. The three ministers took it in rota- 
tion to officiate in the two buildings—the Old (now the Middle) 
and the New (now the West) Churches ; and when it fell to the 
lot of the seceding minister to officiate in either place, elders of 
the Associate Session took charge of the gathering and the 
distributing of the collection. As there was thus one minister 
disengaged at each diet of worship, Mr. Wilson availed himself 
of the leisure that fell to his share to hold special services for 
those who were in sympathy with his attitude and contendings. 
These extramural services were held in a wooden erection in 
the yard of the Glovers’ Incorporation, permission to erect such 
a structure having been granted on 27th November 1737. 

This strained relation among the ministers and elders and 
members of the Perth churches came to a height on the 19th 
October 1738. The Parish Session had appointed the Sacra- 
rent of the Lord’s Supper to be dispensed in the Old Church, 
but had given no intimation of the appointment to Mr. Wilson 
and the Associate Session. When these parties learned what 
had been agreed upon, they approached the Council with a 
request that they might be permitted to fit up the New Church 
with communion tables for a celebration of the ordinance, to be 
presided over by Mr. Wilson. The Magistrates not having seen 
their way to grant this request, steps were taken to have the 
Communion dispensed in the Glovers’ yard, where, in the words 
of the local record, “the solemn work was gone about in a 
decent and orderly manner.” On this occasion other six 
members of the Parish Session, who had not felt at liberty to 
secede with their fourteen brethren, joined in the celebration, 
and in doing so stated that, although they had not yet clear- 
ness to declare secession, they had no freedom to receive the 
Sacrament at the hands of the Blacks, father and son, and of 
the elders associated with them.’ 

It has already been stated that in August 1735 the Associate 
Presbytery resolved to proceed to acts of jurisdiction. One of 
these closely affected the seceding minister of Perth. Applica- 
tions through commissioners, and in the form of written 
petitions, were made from various parts of Scotland, and also 


1 For the above particulars regarding the state of parties in the session 
and congregation of Perth at the secession crisis, we are indebted to a valu- 
able lecture by Colin A. Hunt, delivered in Wilson Church, Perth, and entitled 
Origin of the Secession in Perth. Edinburgh : James Gemmell, 1833. 
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from Ireland, urging the four brethren not only to preach and 
dispense sealing ordinances, but also to license persons qualified 
and equipped for the ministry. When the brethren gave this 
proposal serious consideration, they came to the resolution to 
appoint one of their number “to take the inspection of the 
youth to be trained up for the holy ministry ;’ and on the 5th 
November 1736 “ it carried unanimously that this trust should 
be committed to Mr. Wilson.” In January of the following 
year the theological tutor intimated that he would be prepared 
to enter upon tutorial work in March, the session to be one of 
three months. The school of theology then in favour with 
Scottish systematic divines was that of Holland, not a few of 
Scotland’s champions of orthodoxy having studied at Leyden 
and Utrecht. Accordingly the text-book selected by the first 
theological tutor of the Secession Church was the well-known 
Medulla of the Leyden Professor Marck, with the contents of 
which Wilson became first acquainted in the class-room of 
Professor Simson. Following the professorial usage of his day 
in Divinity Halls,and the example of his own Glasgow Professor, 
Wilson delivered his prelections and conducted the entire work 
of the class in Latin. The tedium and dryness of tutorial 
work to which Mr. Wilson required now to address himself were 
agreeably relieved by occasional preaching tours in the summer 
months. On one of these occasions Mr. Fisher, son-in-law of 
Ebenezer Erskine and minister of Kinclaven, and Mr. Wilson 
visited the south-west of Scotland, and found themselves in 
the parish of Dalry, where, as we have seen, had the will of the 
people been given effect to, the latter might have been settled. 
The excitement which the secession movement was now creating 
throughout Scotland, acting in combination with the interest 
which the Dairy people continued to feel in the licentiate of 
their clfoice, led to the gathering of an immense crowd when it 
became known that Mr. Wilson was to preach on a certain 
Sabbath. As he was bringing the tent service to a close, the 
patron of the parish, riding homewards from the parish church, 
and seeing the vast assemblage, joined it and listened to the 
concluding exercises. This was followed up by an invitation 
to breakfast next morning, which the two seceding ministers 
frankly accepted. There should have been at the breakfast- 
table one who, in the laird’s establishment, discharged the 
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duties of chaplain and tutor; but he, on being informed who 
were to be the guests, and that he would be expected to take 
the Church side in any discussion that might arise on ecclesi- 
astical subjects, absented himself and did not return to the 
house till the strangers were gone. The entertainer’s sister, 
who was present, afterwards reported that everything went on 
pleasantly, the two ministers being polite and affable; and 
although she failed to understand much of what was said when 
the discussion at the breakfast-table turned upon Church 
matters, it did not escape her that the argument was chiefly 
carried on between her brother and “the little man ”—Mr. 
Fisher ; and that when a matter of fact was in dispute, or any 
reference required to be made to a third party, the appeal was 
to “the big man ”—Mr. Wilson, acquiescence in his judgment 
generally following. 

When the Assembly of 1738 met, the conduct of the seced- 
ing brethren was brought under consideration at an early sitting, 
through representations from the Synod of Fife, and that of 
Perth and Stirling, and it soon became manifest that stronger 
measures than suspension were in favour with the majority. 
In a committee of the whole house an Act was passed “ Con- 
cerning the Ministers Seceding from this Church.” The pre- 
amble of the Act sets forth the several Acts of disaffection 
with which they are held to be chargeable, beginning with 
seceding from the communion of the Church, and making a 
positive separation therefrom, and ending with the step taken 
“that their schism may not die with themselves ”—viz. the 
authorising one of their number to teach Divinity, and taking 
some persons under probationary trials for the ministry. The 
enacting part of the document calls upon all ministers of the 
National Church to be at all pains, by conference and other 
gentle means of persuasion, to reclaim and reduce them to their 
duty and the communion of this Church. The Commission is 
to have “ diligence and success” reported by Presbyteries and 
Synods, and, if they shall see cause, to take all proper steps 
and methods for duly sisting the separating brethren before 
the next Assembly, to answer for their irregular conduct and 
all the parts thereof, doing what they think proper to prepare 
and ripen the case for the decision of that Assembly. The Act 
closes with a sentence containing an expression (printed by us 
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in italics) which, whatever may or may not have been the in- 
tention of those who employed it, gave deep offence to 
the lay seceders of Scotland. In that sentence all the 
ministers, elders, members of the Church, are earnestly recom- 
mended “to endeavour, in their respective stations, and by all 
means proper for them, to reclaim those poor deluded people 
who have been carried away by this division.” 

The November and March Commissions gave effect to the 
Assembly’s instructions as to sisting the separating brethren, as 
well as to ripening the case for further adjudication, by serving 
each of the clerical members of the Associate Presbytery, now 
eight in number, with a libel and a summons to compear before 
the Assembly of 1739. 

The libel, containing ten counts, went over in a more 
extended form the ground traversed in the Act of previous 
Assembly. With little time available for deliberation and 
action, the Associate Presbytery met on the 13th April in the 
house of the laird of Culfargie, when they resolved to appear 
in the capacity of a constituted court at the bar of the Supreme 
Court, but only in order to give in a document of declinature. 
Messrs. Wilson, Moncrieff, and Fisher having been appointed 
to draught the declinature, it was finally adopted at a meeting 
held in Edinburgh after the Assembly of 1739 had commenced 
its sittings. 

On the 17th of May the Associate Presbytery met at ten 
A.M. in their place of meeting, and, having continued for some 
time in prayer, they went to the Assembly House with their 
Moderator at their head. When they had taken their places 
at the bar, the Moderator of Assembly—the Rev. James 
Bannatyne, minister at Edinburgh—addressed them shortly. 
He assured them that, notwithstanding all that was past, the 
Church was willing to receive them with open arms, and to let 
bygones be bygones. Mr. Mair, Moderator of the Associate 
Presbytery, replied they were there asa Presbytery, and that 
he was appointed to deliver their mind by reading to the 
Assembly their Act and Declinature. The libel of the Commis- 
sion having had precedence assigned it in the matter of reading, 
Mr. Mair was allowed to read his document, finding and 
declaring, “That the present judicatories of this national 
church are not lawful nor right constitute courts of Christ ; and 
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declining all authority, power, and jurisdiction that the said 
judicatories may claim to themselves over this Presbytery, or 
any of the members thereof, or over any that are under their 
inspection.” When Thomas Mair had finished the reading of 
this Act and Declinature, he “delivered the same into the 
hands of the Moderator of the Assembly, who received it out 
of the hands of the Moderator of the Presbytery. Thereafter 
the Presbytery returned from the Assembly House to their 
place of meeting ; and having seriously considered the direction 
and assistance which they hope the Lord has been pleased to 
give them, in their essay at this time, of testifying in the above 
manner, the meeting of Presbytery was concluded with thanks- 
giving and prayer.” 

After the withdrawal of the seceding brethren, a protracted 
discussion took place in the Assembly regarding the course to 
be pursued. Some argued in favour of going on at once to the 
final sentence of deposition ; others pleaded for further delay. 
The latter party carried their motion by a narrow majority. 
While thus agreeing to delay, the Assembly passed into an Act 
an overture which a committee had drawn up. In this 
Act the Assembly found the libel served upon the eight 
ministers relevant to infer deposition and proven in its leading 
articles. They also pronounced the defenders chargeable with 
“unparalleled boldness” in appearing before the highest judi- 
catory of this Church as a separate, independent, and consti- 
tuted judicatory, and in taking upon them “to speak in most 
injurious, disrespectful, and insolent terms concerning the 
highest civil authority.” While finding on these grounds that 
the defenders merited deposition, and entertaining little hope 
of their being reclaimed from their “most unwarrantable and 
schismatical courses,” and their attempts to ruin and destroy 
the interests of religion in the Church of Scotland, the 
Assembly, “in order to give them a further time to return to 
their duty, and to render them still more inexcusable if they 
should persist in their unwarrantable separation, thought fit to 
forbear inflicting the just censure upon them at this time, and 
to refer the same to the next General Assembly, to which this 
Assembly do earnestly recommend to inflict the censure of de- 
position without further delay upon such of the said defenders 
as shall not, betwixt [this?] and that time, either in presence of 
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the Commission to be named by this Assembly, or of the 
ensuing General Assembly, retract the said pretended Act and 
Declinature, and return to their duty and submission to this 
Church.” 

It required no prophetic foresight to predict, no profound 
insight to divine, what the end of the process would be in 
1740. 

Meeting on Thursday, 8th May, the General Assembly took 
up the case of greatest magnitude on Saturday the 10th, when 
the eight brethren were thrice publicly called at the doors of 
the Assembly House; but no one compeared, nor did any one 
appear in their interests. On Monday the 12th and Thursday 
the 15th, the same formality having been gone through with 
the same result, the Assembly proceeded to consider whether 
they should inflict the censure of deposition. “After full 
reasoning "—so runs the Act of Session 7, May 15, 1740— 
“upon the expediency thereof, and prayer to God for direction 
how to judge in this weighty affair, and for his blessing on 
such decision as the Assembly should come to, it was agreed 
to put the question, Depose, or Not? And, rolls being called 
and votes marked, it carried, by a very great majority, Depose ; 
and, therefore, the General Assembly, in respect of the articles 
found relevant and proven against the persons therein and 
hereafter named by the last of this Assembly, as aforesaid, did, 
and hereby do, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the sole 
King and Head of the Church, and by virtue of the power and 
authority committed by him to them, actually depose Messrs. 
Ebenezer Erskine at Stirling, William Wilson at Perth, Alex- 
ander Moncrieff at Abernethy, James Fisher at Kinclaven, 
Ralph Erskine at Dunfermline, Thomas Mair at Orwell, Thomas 
Nairn at Abbotshall, and James Thomson at Burntisland, 
ministers, from the office of the holy ministry, prohibiting and 
discharging them, and every one of them, to exercise the same, 
or any part thereof, within this Church in all time coming ; 
and the Assembly did, and hereby do, declare all the parishes 
or charges of the persons above named vacant, from and after 
the day and date of this sentence ; and ordains copies hereof 
to be sent to the several Presbyteries of Stirling, Perth, Dun- 
keld, Dunfermline, and Kirkaldy; and the said respective 


! Acts of the General Assembly, 1638-1842, p. 649. 
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Presbyteries are hereby ordered to send copies hereof to the 
kirk-sessions of Perth and Dunfermline, and session-clerks of 
the other respective parishes hereby declared vacant, to be 
communicated to the elders. And the Assembly appoints 
that letters be written by their Moderator to the Magistrates of 
the respective burghs concerned, with copies of this sentence ; 
and the Assembly recommends to the Presbyteries within whose 
bounds the parishes or charges, now declared vacant, do lie, to 
be careful in using their best endeavours for supplying the same 
during the vacancy, and for promoting the speedy and comfort- 
able settlement thereof.”’ 

Two incidents of the deposition deserve to be recorded. 
First, Although it carried Depose “ by a very great majority,” 
there were fifteen clerical and four lay members who dissented 
from the finding ; and although some pressure was brought to 
bear to induce them to withdraw their dissent, the nineteen 
protesters stood firm, and gave in reasons of dissent next day.” 
Second, Whatever may be said of the Act of deposition, and 
the terms in which it is expressed, the Assembly displayed 
what is worthy of all praise as a considerate and generous 
action, if, as the annalist of the Church states was thought to be 
the case, they ‘ delayed passing sentence till the afternoon of 
the 15th, which is the term-day, that the deposed ministers 
might have a legal title to the current half-year’s stipend.” * 

The civil authorities in the several burghs, to which copies 
of the sentence of deposition were sent, did not observe a 
uniform course of action in giving civil effect thereto. At 
Kinclaven, James Fisher was allowed to continue to officiate in 
the parish church till August 1741, when a Sheriff's warrant 
was served upon him and he was ejected. At Abernethy, 
Alexander Moncrieff, having a Sheriff's warrant served upon 
him also, betook himself to the churchyard. In 1743 those 
who formed the Associate congregation of Abernethy provided 
a place of worship ; but as it proved too small to accommodate 
all who flocked from the neighbouring parishes, the laird of 
Culfargie officiated in it during the winter months, but returned 
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1 Acts of the General Assembly, 1638-1842, p. 654. 

* Morren’s Annals, 1740, vol. i. p. 17. 

3 Ibid. p. 18. This is passed over in absolute silence by Secession 
historians and biographers, such as M ‘Kerrow, Fraser, and Eadie. 
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to the churchyard in summer. This continued till 1746, when 
the authorities decided that the burying-ground must be 
reserved for the exclusive use of “the congregation of the 
dead.” This necessitated Mr. Moncrieff to conduct his summer 
as well as winter services in the recently-built place of worship, 
although frequently the overflow congregation without was as 
large as that assembled within, and children brought for 
baptism were handed in at a window.’ It is a reminiscence of 
the open-air preaching at Abernethy, in which William Wilson, 
a near neighbour and a dear friend, was certain to have a share, 
that has come down to us, in Brown’s Gospel Truth, as the 
testimony of Brown of Haddington to Wilson’s power in 
preaching: “I can recollect that, when sitting on the Brae of 
Abernethy, hearing him, I got more insight into that marrow of 
the Gospel, my God, than ever I got before or since.”? 

It was at Stirling and at Perth that the authorities showed 
the greatest alacrity in giving effect to the Assembly’s Act of 
deposition. The Moderator’s letter only reached the Magis- 
trates of Perth on the morning of Sabbath, 18th May. In the 
forenoon of that day Mr. Wilson had conducted Divine service 
in the Glovers’ yard, and it fell to him by rotation to officiate 
in the Old Church at the afternoon diet. During the interval, 
however, he was waited upon by the Town-Clerk-Depute and 
two of the town sergeants, who intimated to him that the 
Magistrates discharged him from entering the church of Perth 
to preach there then or any time afterwards. Mr. Wilson’s 
reply was that, while ready to give all due obedience to magis- 
terial authority in things lawful, he considered this prohibition 
unjust and unlawful, so that he could not in conscience yield 
compliance with it. When the town bells began to ring Mr. 
Wilson proceeded to the church, where he found that, a quarter 
of an hour earlier, the Magistrates and Mr. David Black, with 
Mr. Halley, probationer, had entered the building and arranged 
for service being conducted by the licentiate. When Mr. 
Wilson was seen approaching the church door was shut, as also 
the wicket of the large gate, and two bailies were stationed in 






































1 Annals and Statistics of the U.P. Church, by Dr. W. MacKelvie, 1873, 
p. 599. 

2 “ General account of the controversy respecting the Doctrine of Grace,” 
in Gospel Truth accurately stated and displayed. 
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front. Mr. Wilson either thrice or twice demanded admission, 
and was as often refused. By this time a large crowd had 
gathered, and public indignation was beginning to find vent 
for itself. Mr. Wilson, however, turning to the multitude, 
calmed the excitement by exclaiming, “No violence, my 
friends ; the Master whom I serve is the Prince of Peace.” 
He then retired from the church door, and returned to where 
he had been that day worshipping at an earlier hour, followed 
by a considerable number of people, to whom, as he reported 
the matter to his Associate Session next day, he preached 
“ without the least disturbance or indecency.” 

The close of the day was marked by a touching home scene, 
and a striking saying of the deposed, outed minister. Mr. 
Wilson was in his study when he became aware that some one 
was waiting outside for the opening of the door. It proved to 
be his eldest daughter, who had been a witness of what took 
place at the church door and in the yard. Seeing the girl was 
anxious for an explanation from himself of what had taken 
place, he called her in and said, “ Bell, this has been a day 
of trial, but we have reason to be thankful that it has not been 
a day of shame. If any one ask you, Bell, why your father lost 
his kirk, you may just say, as good Mr. Guthrie, before his 
death, directed my mother to say of him, if she were asked 
why he lost his head, ‘ that it was in a good cause,’”? 

Steps were immediately taken by Mr. Wilson’s adherents to 
secure a site for the erection of a place of worship, and that 
having been done, the- building was so vigorously prosecuted 
that in the last week of November 1740 Mr. Wilson and his 
congregation were worshipping in the building now called 
Wilson Church, and the minister was in the receipt of a stipend 
equal to that which he had when a minister of the Church of 
Scotland—“ one thousand pounds Scots yearly.”* For only a 
short period of time was Mr. Wilson spared to minister to the 
Associate congregation of Perth. In the summer of 1741 his 





1 Dr. Eadie’s love of fine writing spoils his telling of this incident. It 
leads him to imagine Wilson “‘ patting her kindly on the head,” calling her 
‘* Bell, my dear,” and, worst of all, speaking of himself as “ your papa.” 
Why not have “my mamma” to take the place of the homely “my 
mother”? 

2 MacKelvie’s Annals, p. 590; C. A. Hunt’s Lecture, Origin of the Seces- 
sion in Perth, p. 37. 
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constitution, naturally robust, showed symptoms of breaking 
up, and premature old age set in. On the 20th September he 
dispensed ‘the Communion to his congregation, and on the 
following Sabbath preached his last sermon from the words : 
“ We have thought of thy loving-kindness, O God, in the midst 
of thy temple.” On the first Sabbath of November he baptized 
the twin children of Mr. Fisher, one of the four, and that 
proved to be his last ministerial act. He died on the 14th 
November 1741, in the fifty-second year of his age, and the 
twenty-sixth of his ministry. 

His remains were interred in the Greyfriars burying-ground 
of Perth, and their resting-place can be identified by a large 
table-stone which has for ornamentation, fashioned with 
sculpture of provincial homeliness, two cherubic faces and an 
open Bible. For his friend’s tombstone Ralph Erskine com- 
posed an epitaph in two parts, the first in Latin pentameters, 
and the second in English couplets. No literary merit attaches 
to either composition ; but as the latter shows the light in 
which Wilson was regarded by his compeers and comrades, we 
transfer the verses to our pages :— 

“ More brave than David’s mighty men 
This champion fought it fair 
In truth’s defence, both by the pen, 
The pulpit, and the chair. 
He stood with his associates, true 
To Scotland’s solemn oath, 


And taught to render homage due 
To God and Cesar both. 


Earth raging, from his sacred post 
Debarr’d the worthy sage ; 

Heaven frown’d, and sent a furious host 

.To ’venge the sacrilege. 

Mourn, Zion! your Elijah’s gone, 
And wafted to the skies ; 

Mourn! till his fiery car bring down 
A soul of equal size.” 


Our interest in the Pastor Perthensis, as he is styled on the 
tombstone, has not been so much personal as ecclesiastical. 
We are therefore not called upon to form any general estimate 
of his character and abilities, nor are we bound to criticise the 
estimates of those who have as biographers considered it their 
VOL. XXXIV.— NO. CXXXIV. 22 
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duty to furnish their readers with a survey of his work and a 
summary of his excellencies. There is obvious exaggeration 
in the statement of Brown of Haddington, quoted approvingly 
by Dr. Ferrier, that Wilson had all the excellencies of both 
Erskines, and some peculiar to himself; and there is inappro- 
priateness in the designation applied to him by an Aberdonian, 
according to which he “was the tongue of the Associate 
Presbytery,” although, having regard to Wilson’s share in 
drawing up the subordinate standards, and to his apologetic 
writings, it would not be out of place to style him the pen of 
that body. The same tendency to undue laudation can be 
traced in the remark attributed to “a member of the Secession,” 
and indorsed by his biographer: “He was at once the master- 
spring of the whole brethren, and the regulator which kept 
them working together.” It is quite possible to give “the first 
Professor of Divinity in the Secession” credit for a painstaking 
discharge of the duties of theological tutor, such as secured 
him the respect of all concerned, without ascribing to him 
“ profound and extensive erudition,” as does Ferrier, or “ com- 
mand over extensive stores of theological knowledge,” coupled 
with an endowment of “ prompt facility of illustration, firmness 
of purpose, dignity of demeanour, equanimity of temper, and 
sympathising generosity of heart,” all which qualities and 
qualifications are ascribed to him by Professor Eadie. 

The characteristics of Wilson which give him a distinct 
position among his brethren seem not difficult to specify. 
Originality of conception, imaginative power, brilliancy or 
finish of style—of these we can discover no trace in the 
sayings attributed to him, or the writings that perpetuate his 
name; but a power of clear, calm reasoning, an eminently 
judicial cast of mind, conjoined to that infinite capacity of 
taking pains or limitless persistency in application which 
brings the man of talent within measurable distance of the 
child of genius—these are qualities which impart a marked 
value to Wilson’s contributions to the Secession literature of 
the Church of Scotland. 

This was substantially his own estimate of himself, as appears 
from the comparison he is said to have playfully instituted 
between the four living creatures of Ezekiel’s vision and the 
four founders of the Secession, according to which, while 
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Erskine might be said to have the face of a man, Mr. Moncrieff 
that of a lion, and Mr. Fisher that of an eagle, he might claim 
to be the ox, “considering the laborious part of the business 
fell to his share.” The qualities we have ascribed to Wilson 
fitted him to be, not only the draughtsman of the manifestoes 
of the Secession Church, but also the apologist of the movement, 
the defender of it when attacked. And this the Perth pastor 
was called to be in the closing years of his life. 

His antagonist was the Rev. John Currie, an M.A. of the 
University and licentiate of the Presbytery of Edinburgh. In 
1705 Currie was ordained minister of the parish of Kinglassie, 
in the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy, where he discharged the pastoral 
duties with assiduity and acceptance till his death in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, and sixty-first of his ministry, 
having, for the last fifteen years of his pastorate, his son William 
as his assistant and successor. Alumni of the same University, 
with only two years between the dates of their graduating and 
of their ordination, co-presbyters and near neighbours, there 
sprang up an intimacy of close friendship between Ebenezer 
Erskine of Portmoak and John Currie of Kinglassie. Erskine’s 
biographer has furnished several illustrations of the pleasant 
fellowship that subsisted between the two. There is, for 
example, this entry in Erskine’s diary :—“ Portmoak, Decr. 29, 
1713.—Mr. Currie sent me word this day that his old trouble, 
the gravel, had recurred upon him as much as ever. I wrote a 
line to him to this purpose ;” then follows the letter, beginning, 
“Dear Brother, Be not discouraged. You know the rose, the 
sweetest of flowers, grows upon the thorn.” 

A few months afterwards Erskine’s diary records a dream 
through which he passed when recovering from fever, and in 
which his “dear brother, Mr. John Currie,” and he are carried 
to “the place of the blessed—the gate of glory.”* 

In 1720 Currie, entered the ranks of authorship with a 
pamphlet entitled Jus populi vindicatum, which was followed 

1 Fraser, in his Life and Diary of Erskine, wisely rejects the embellishment 
which tradition has given the dream, according to which Currie had a 
similar dream on the same night, which led him to be so apprehensive 
regarding the life of his friend that he set off for Portmoak Manse at an 
early hour, where he was received with great warmth by his friend. On 
discovering the coincidence, tradition goes on to say, the two friends 


employed the forenoon in improving the solemn admonition they had thus 
conjointly received. 
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up with a treatise in 1727, the subject of which is stated on 
the title-page to be Jus populi divinum, or The People’s Right 
to Elect their Pastors ; and Currie’s valuable contribution to this 
department of Presbyterian apologetics was completed in 1733, 
when he published A full Vindication of the People’s Right to 
Elect their own Pastors. In that year also Currie published, at 
the desire of sundry ministers who heard it, a sermon preached 
in Kirkcaldy on the 26th September 1732, at the opening of 
the Synod of Fife. In a statement prefixed, he states what 
induced him to publish. 

The sermon, it appears, had given offence in some quarters, 
and had been referred to the Committee on Overtures to be 
reported on by them. As that body could come to no 
resolution, the matter came before a committee of the entire 
Synod, when a heated and protracted debate ensued. After 
getting from the Kinglassie minister a fair and full account of 
the sermon, the Synod seemed satisfied, and no one opened 
his mouth in further open opposition. It came, however, to 
Currie’s knowledge afterwards that he was regarded by some 
as having eaten the leek, and by others as having only saved 
himself “by the use of explications.” This determined him to 
give the sermon to the public just as it was in the notes from 
which he preached, without the slightest alteration in any of 
the points found fault with before the Synod. “If,” says the 
prefatory note, “you reap any benefit by the reading of this 
discourse, give God the glory, and forget not to pray for the 
meanest and most unworthy of Christ’s servants, J.C.” The 
discourse is remarkable for the evangelical warmth’ that per- 
vades it, and the bold, outspoken way in which moderatism in 
preaching and in Church polity is detected and denounced. 
It is a sermon which, so far as matter is concerned, might have 
been preached by Hog of Carnock or Boston of Ettrick, by 
Wilson of Perth or Erskine of Stirling, whose famous Synod 
sermon was preached within a month of the date of Currie’s. 
Speaking from the text, “Study to show thyself approved to 
God,” the preacher reminded his clerical hearers that as a cracked 
bell hath an unpleasant sound, so a minister of a cracked 
reputation is less meet for calling souls to Christ; that a 
minister may have the name of being a lively minister of 
Christ, when under lamentable deadness, for “gifts may be 
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lively where grace is languishing, yea, where the man is stone 
dead ; that even success is no security that a minister is 
regarded by God as a good and faithful servant ;” that “if 
we neglect to preach Christ, we neglect our main work,” 
for preaching which has nothing of Christ in it, which 
does not commend him to the soul, or seek to bring siuners 
to a greater conformity to his image, is nothing better than 
“a preaching of the devil’s gospel.” Referring to the con- 
temptuous way in which evangelical preaching was spoken 
of in some quarters, the Synod preacher declared that to call 
the frequent mentioning the name of Jesus a making his name 
“the burden of sermons,” or “a larding of them with that 
name,” argues “a want of due regard to his worthy and 
wonderful, sweet and savoury name.” He laments the pre- 
valence of a style of preaching which seemed to indicate a 
resolution the exact opposite of Paul’s—to know anything but 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,—in which the doctrines of 
grace are either wholly or for the most part suppressed, and 
moral duties only insisted upon, so that, “ not a few have little 
more in their sermons than what a Plato, Seneca, Socrates, or 
other heathen moralist might have had in his discourse.” “I 
wish,” he adds, “there may be none among us, neither in nor 
having an eye unto the ministry, who take far more delight in 
reading and studying tragedies and comedies, Tatlers and 
Spectators, than in reading and studying the Word of God.” 
Directing his remarks, toward the close, to the Church polity 
of his day, Currie spoke in terms strongly condemnatory of the 
Act of Assembly in 1732 anent the planting of vacant charges, 
and lamented that it was ever enacted that heritors, not of the 
Presbyterian Communion, but enemies of the same, as also such 
as were not resident, should yet have as much to say in the 
choice of a minister as the people who are to form his pastoral 
charge. The Act was, in his judgment, nothing better than an 
extended patronage, a direct crossing of Christ’s institution, and 
a robbing his people of their bequeathed right. Projecting 
his view into the future, the preacher did not conceal from his 
hearers the conviction that God was angry with the people of 
Scotland, that frowns were visible on his countenance, and 
that they might look for a sharp and bitter blast, “come the 
storm from what airth it will” He bids his brethren follow 
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peace “only while it abides with truth,” and to follow the 
latter so soon as it parts with the former, even although they 
should be called “ fire-brands, men of divisive spirits, affecters 
of singularity, and what not.” 

That a man of such convictions and of such courage, as 
Currie thus showed himself to be, should be found on the side 
of the seceding brethren, was only what every one would have 
been ready to predict. And for a time he was so found. As 
has been noted above, Currie subscribed the representation 
and petition addressed to the Assembly of 1732, and he was 
one of the seven members of the Commission in 1733 who 
protested against the decision to loose the four ministers from 
their charges, and who claimed liberty to hold ministerial 
communion with their “dear brethren, as if no such sentence 
had been passed against them.” 

That, however, was the furthest length the minister of 
Kinglassie felt himself at liberty to go. When his friends 
formally separated from the Church of Scotland, and con- 
stituted themselves into a Presbyterial body, Mr. Currie 
condemned their conduct, and withdrew from connection with 
them. This was a severe trial for the founders of the Secession, 
especially severe for Ebenezer Erskine, because of the brotherly 
intimacy that had subsisted between the co-presbyters. 

To the credit of the four brethren, it falls to be noted that 
they possessed their souls in patience under this trial, speaking 
and writing of him upon whom they counted as an ally in 
terms of regret rather than of bitterness. Thus E. Erskine, 
writing to Wilson of Maxton, tells his “ dear good angel Gabriel ” 
how “the archers shoot sore at us, and grieve our hearts, and 
Mr. Currie among the keenest. . . . All the world are shooting 
their arrows of reproach at me, and none more than our 
malignant Presbyterians, whose bow Mr. Currie has mended, 
and whose quiver he has filled with arrows; for which I pray, 
‘Lord, lay it not to his charge—Father, forgive him.’”? It is 
matter for regret that this moderation of tone has not been 
maintained by the representatives of Erskine and Wilson in 
later times. Apostasy, cowardice, bitter hostility, effrontery, 
unscrupulous partisanship,—all these things have been laid to 
the charge of the vindicator of the Church of Scotland, and one 


1 Fraser’s Lie and Diary of E. Erskine, chap. ix. p. 421. 
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biographer of his antagonist does not scruple to compare him to 
Judas Iscariot.’ The bitterness of feeling with which Currie is 
regarded in certain quarters is rendered all the keener in con- 
sequence of the action of the Commission of Assembly in 1740, 
which voted Mr. Currie £60 for his vindicatory services, the 
vote being confirmed by the Assembly of the following year.” 

There is nothing to justify the ungenerous treatment which 
Currie has received at the hands of Secession historians and 
biographers. He is as entitled to be credited with conscien- 
tiousness in stopping short where he did as the seceding 
brethren are in going the length they did. There is no moral 
delinquency in a man refusing to give his intellectual adher- 
ence to the action of those who, in his judgment, have taken up 
a position not necessary and not justifiable. In any controversy 
he may enter into with such parties, he ought to be careful as 
to the language he employs, and Mr. Currie may have allowed 
himself, in the heat of debate, to write in too strong terms of 
those who were once his friends—and what controversialist 
stands altogether free of blame in this matter ?—but liberty in 
dissenting from the action of an individual or a party, and in 
stating the grounds of his dissent, is surely not to be denied him 
simply on grounds of private friendship. So far as they are 
now open to view, Currie’s character and conduct are beyond 
all possible suspicion ; his Synod sermon could only have come 
from one who in preaching delighted to exhibit Jesus Christ 
crucified, and salvation through His sacrifice ; and the record of 
his long ministry is one than which no minister of the Gospel 
could desire a more honourable. “He proved,” writes the 
biographer of the Erskines, “a faithful, laborious, and success- 
ful pastor. He was distinguished as an early riser, a close 
student, rigidly temperate, yet a cheerful and lively companion.” 
“He was eminently characterised,” writes Dr. Hew Scott in 
his Fasti, “by the purity and simplicity of his manners, and 
the pious and affectionate assiduity which accompanied the 
discharge of his pastoral duties.” 

The controversy into which these two able and good men 

1 «*He had kissed, and he now betrayed.”—Dr. Eadie’s Life of Wilson, 
chap. x. p. 191. 
2 “The orders of the late Commission for £60 to Mr. John Currie, minister 


at Kinglassie, for his writings published in vindication of this Church, 
approven.”—Morren’s Annals, 1741, vol. i. p. 25. ’ 
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entered was both voluminous and protracted. The following 
scheme exhibits the order of attack and defence, the titles of 
the publications, and the dates of their issue :— 


C.—An Essay on Separation: or, a Vindication of the Church of 
Scotland. In which the chief Things in the Zestimonies of these 
Reverend Brethren who lately made a Secession from her are 
considered, and shown to be no ground of Separation or Secession. 
By John Currie, A.M., Minister of the Gospel at Kinglassie. 
Edinburgh, 1738. 

W.—A Letter from a Member of the Associate Presbytery to a 
Minister in the Presbytery of D——ne. [Rev. James Wardlaw 
of Dunfermline.] Wherein the Question concerning Secession 
from the present Judicatories is stated and examined. With a 
Postscript containing some Remarks on the Rev. Mr. Currie’s 
Essay on Separation. [Letter dated ‘Perth, April 8, 1738. 
Postscript signed and dated, ‘ William Wilson, Perth, May 15, 
1738.’] 

C.—A Short Vindication of the Essay on Separation, etc. [Signed 
and dated, ‘Jo. Currie. Edinburgh, May 23, 1738.’] 

W.—A Defence of the Reformation Principles of the Church of 
Scotland. Wherein the Exceptions that are laid against the 
Conduct of the Associate Presbytery, as also against their Judicial 
Act and Testimony, by the Reverend Mr. Currie in his Essay 
on Separation, are examined ; and the injurious Reflections cast 
upon our Reforming Period from 1638 to 1650, in the foresaid 
Essay, are discovered. By William Wilson, A.M., Minister of 
the Gospel at Perth. Edinburgh, 1739. 

C.—A Vindication of the Real Reformation Principles of the 
Church of Scotland concerning Separation, etc. In which 
the Essay on Separation is vindicated ; and the Arguments of 
the Reverend Mr. Wilson, for Separation from this Established 
Church, in his Defence, are considered, where sundry Anti- 
Reformation Principles, Historical Errors, etc., in that Defence 
are noticed ; and many things, neither 7vuth, nor Matter of Fact 
in the Testimony of the Seceding Brethren, are discovered and 
collected. To which, in an Appendix, a further Argument against 
Separation, taken from the Conduct of the famous Martyr Mr. 
James Guthrie and other Protesters in his Day, is largely insisted 
on. By the Author of the Essay on Separation, Edinburgh, 
1740. 

W.—A Continuation of the Defence of the Reformation Principles of 
the Church of Scotland. Wherein it is shown that the Reverend 
Mr. Currie in his late Vindication has not entered into the 
Argument for Secession, as it is stated in the said Defence, etc. 
By Mr. William Wilson, Minister of the Gospel at Perth. Edin- 
burgh, 1741. 

C.—Serious Conferences anent Separation, between an Adherer to 
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the Church of Scotland and a Seceder. By the Author of the 
Essay on Separation, Edinburgh, 1741. 

C.—The Plain Perjury and Great Iniquity of the Seceding Brethren’s 
New Covenant, Discovered: In a familiar Dialogue between a 
Seceder and an Adherer to the Church of Scotland. Edinburgh, 
1744. 

As all who have any familiarity with controversial writings 
can understand, a large amount of the above literature has 
ceased to have interest for all who are not specialists. Page 
after page is devoted to what are little better than personal 
trifles, the right determining of which, on one side or the other, 
is now of no moment. A large amount of time and space is 
consumed in controverting each other’s estimate of particular 
periods in history and the Acts of certain Assemblies, and there 
is, on both sides, the usual amount of repetition and circular 
motion to be found in a pamphlet or book controversy spread 
over a series of years. In the matter of literary skill and 
adroitness of fence Currie has the advantage of his opponent 
His Essay on Separation is readable and racy. He imparts a 
bright colouring to what would otherwise be pale and featureless 
by now and again narrating the doing or the saying of a seceding 
brother, as credibly reported to him ; by dropping a terse saying 
such as this, “Sin is always bad cement for them who are 
God’s building,” or a happy metaphor—as that according to 
which the seceders refusing to return to the communion they 
had left are compared to “ children who, being put to the door 
by their mother in a fit of passion for doing their father’s will, 
in seeking to have the house cleaned (though he keeps house 
with her, and hath not as yet given her a divorce), declare they 
will never own their Mother more, nor have dealing with her, 
though she hath sent an invitation desiring them to come in 
again, till her faults be amended, and the house be so and so 
as they would have it ;” and by an occasional touch of kindly 
banter and good-natured humour made to play round those who 
were in such grim earnestness “our dear brethren.” Currie’s 
position was all the more difficult for Wilson successfully to 
impugn, seeing it was that of one who went so far along with 
his opponent in a perfect agreement. The minister of Kin- 
glassie agreed with the Perth pastor in regarding many things 
in the Church of Scotland as calling for protest and reform. 
He admitted that Professor Simson was “too easy past” when 
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served with his first libel in 1717, and that he justly deserved 
deposition in 1728. He sorrowfully acknowledged that the 
charge of violent intrusions was the one “from which the 
Church of Scotland could least be vindicated of anything laid 
to her charge since the Revolution ; and he frankly condemned 
as bad and tyrannical the Act of 1732, as also the action of the 
Church in 1733, when “she cast out the four brethren from 
her communion for their honest testimony against her unjust 
proceedings.” When his opponent argued that such large con- 
cessions ought to lead him to cast in his lot with those who 
had ceased to contend and testify in a way of communion, and 
had commenced to do so in a way of secession, Currie argued 
that what he conceded were just grounds for complaint and 
lamentation, but were not sufficient to justify separation or 
secession. Once fairly launched upon that line, it was very 
easy for the writer of the Essay and the Vindication to expatiate 
upon the mischief and the sin of schism, taking care to fortify 
his position by a reference to Old Testament prophets and New 
Testament churches, to the attitude of our Lord and His 
Apostles with reference to the Judaism of their day, and by 
copious quotations from the writings of Rutherfurd, Durham, 
Shields, Hog, and other unimpeachable authorities. 

Wilson’s qualities as a controversialist were of a less showy 
but more solid character. Although forced in self-defence to 
deal with a mass of petty details not materially affecting the 
main position, he evinced a desire all through his polemic to 
deal rather with first principles and to explicate the merits of 
the controversy by a fair statement of the state of the ques- 
tion. And so he made a permanent contribution to the litera- 
ture of his subject, and his~Defence of the Reformation 
Principles of the Church of Scotland is a work of sterling and 
standard value. 

Now that the personalities and side-issues of the controversy 
connected with the first secession have dissipated like so much 
obscuring mist, the central positions for which Wilson con- 
tended stand out unassailable. 

The first of these positions is that the four brethren were 
justified in separating from the communion of the Church of 
Scotland at the time they did. There had been enough of 
testifying against defections and backslidings in a way and state 
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of communion. No change for the better had resulted from 
such testifying. Currie, the vindicator, was forced sorrowfully 
to admit that his lot had fallen in evil times, when “ not a few 
of our younger clergy are poisoned with very bad principles,” 
when “sins respecting the Word, Sacraments, Discipline, 
Prayer, and relating more immediately to Christ himself, and 
the free grace of God in him, and in relation to the operations 
of the Holy Spirit, and to Ministers, their preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ, are all to be found among Ministers and 
People in our Day ; in which, alas, symptoms of our dangerous 
Case are such, that they who run may read them.” “’Tis 
evident,” he adds, “God is angry, so that a Storm of Divine 
Wrath hovers over our Heads, and is ready to break upon us, 
unless Sovereign Grace, Repentance, and Reformation prevent.” 
If that was Currie’s conviction, how much more strongly was 
it certain to be held by Erskine and Fisher, Wilson and 
Moncrieff! In truth, the whole stream of tendency in doctrine 
and government was flowing in a direction unfavourable, and it 
was morally impossible for them to continue in the currents of 
that stream, and yet speak and act with liberty of conscience 
and of speech. The Secession was in this way not grounded 
upon any one thing, such as intrusion or doctrinal declension— 
it was not caused by the thrusting out of the four ministers by 
the Assembly’s Commission—that only gave them occasion to 
declare a secession. It was grounded upon what was regarded 
and spoken of as “a complex course of defection” alike in 
doctrine, in government, and discipline. It is thus unfair to 
select from the Judicial Testimony what may be stated there 
as sins of the country or the Church, and hold them up to 
ridicule as ludicrously inadequate when put forth as grounds 
for secession. The repealing, for example, of the several 
Statutes against witches is mentioned in that document; it is 
there, however, not as in itself a ground of separation, but 
simply as an item in the evidence of a movement to break 
. down the old constitution of Church and State in spite of what 
Wilson would term “a series and tract of testifying in a way 
of communion and conjunction with the judicatories before 
secession from them was declared.” And it is trifling with 
history to affirm of Erskine’s Synod sermon that “had it never 
been preached, or had it never been criticised, the secession 
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might never have taken place,” even as it is very thin-spun 
philosophy to assert that “little incidents beget great re- 
sults,” and that “a Synod sermon” was “the origin of the 
Secession Church.” However long delayed, the Secession 
movement was rendered inevitable owing to the line of policy 
the dominant party in the Church had entered upon. There 
was certain to come a time when those holding the principles 
of Wilson and his associates would find themselves thrust out, 
and would feel themselves constrained to declare a secession. 
These co-ordinate steps of expulsion and separation narrowly 
escaped being carried out at the time of the Marrow Controversy ; 
the fulness and fitness of time came a few years later. 

The second position which Wilson defended, and which 
subsequent events proved his wisdom in defending, was to the 
effect that the seceding brethren would have stultified them- 
selves, and seriously injured the interests at stake, had they 
returned to the judicatories which had pronounced sentence 
against them, and whose jurisdiction they had renounced. The 
efforts to induce them to return, made by the Assembly of 
1734, were certainly of no ordinary nature, and were made, we 
believe, in all sincerity, out of an earnest desire to heal the 
breach and conciliate the extruded brethren. It might seem 
at first sight that in that Assembly the tide had fairly turned 
in favour of evangelical and covenanted theology, and that all 
for which Erskine and Wilson had contended was conceded. 
The obnoxious Acts of 1730 and 1732 were repealed, an Act 
was passed declaring ‘that “due and regular ministerial free- 
dom is still left entire to all ministers,” and the Synod of Perth 
and Stirling was empowered to unite the four brethren to the 
communion of the Church, and restore them to their ministerial 
charges. This action of the Assembly has been eulogised in 
absurdly exaggerated language, as the putting on of sackcloth, 
as a humbling of itself to obtain the return of its own children 
to its bosom, as a seeming upon its bended knees to implore 
them to come back, and so on.? When Wilson and his 
associates examined closely the action of the Assembly of 
1734 they saw nothing of all this; on the contrary, they were 
convinced that what might seem present in the letter was 


? Dr. John Cunningham’s Church History of Scotland, chap. xxiv. p. 293. 
2 bid. p. 297. 
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absent in the spirit of the several Acts, and that what might 
by a superficial surveyor be taken for the turning of the tide 
was in reality only such a ripple of advance as may occur in a 
steadily back-going tide. And the subsequent course of events 
amply vindicated the wisdom of their judgment. 

Matters did not improve after 1734. So far from that, cases 
of intrusion increased in number, and the high-handedness of 
the Assembly in dispensing with the call of the people and in 
coercing inferior Courts intensified till it culminated in the 
deposition of Thomas Gillespie in 1752, and necessitated 
another secession. Had Erskine and his associates returned 
to the Church of Scotland, there is nothing to give rise to the 
expectation that they would have been effective in doing what 
such men as Currie and Willison were powerless to bring 
about ; and there is every reason to believe that such a back- 
going step on their part would have told with blighting and 
fatal effect upon the Evangelicalism of Scotland.’ 

In such a coat of defensive armour as Wilson wrought for 
the Secession cause, it is to be expected that a faulty link will 
show itself here and there. One such link, it appears to us, is 
to be found in the theory formed of the remanent Church of 
Scotland, and of the relation in which the seceders stood to 
her. The proto-seceders distinguished between leaving the 
communion of a Church and leaving a party in that Church, 
even when the said party was “prevailing,” or constituted the 
majority. And what Wilson laid stress upon was, that the 
secession in which he was a leader was not from the Church 
of Scotland, but only from the Courts of that Church. “It is 
one thing,” he writes, “to depart from the Communion of a 
Church [the italics are his own], and another thing to depart 
from Communion with a party in that Church, though the 
greatest number, who are carrying on a course of defection and 
backsliding. The seceding brethren have always refused, and 
they do upon good grounds refuse, that they have made any 

1 In this connection the student of the period will, of course, study a 
manifesto issued by the brethren in May 1735, entitled “Reasons by Mr. 
Ebenezer Erskine, Minister at Stirling ; Mr. William Wilson, Minister at 
Perth ; Mr. Alexander Moncrieff, Minister at Abernethy; and Mr. James 
Fisher, Minister at Kinclaven, why they have not acceded to the Judica- 


tories of the Established Church. Published by the foresaid Ministers,” in 
which the whole question is calmly reasoned and conclusively argued. 
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Secession from the Church of Scotland.” “The seceding ministers 
are neither afraid nor ashamed to own that they have made a 
secession from the present judicatories of this National Church; 
but they refuse that they have ever seceded from the com- 
munion of the Church of Scotland, or that they have made 
any kind of separation from her.” The judicatories of the 
National Church in his day Wilson refused to regard as lawful 
or rightly constituted Courts of Christ’s Church. He contended 
they had broken the bonds of ecclesiastical union and conjunc- 
tion, and that they had not the characters or marks of a true 
Church of Christ. It was on this ground, doubtless, that 
Erskine and he vindicated to themselves and others their some- 
what melodramatic and stagey action, subsequent to the 
deposition of 1740, at the gates of the churches of Stirling and 
Perth. The deposition was in their estimate a nullity, having 
been pronounced by a judicatory illegally constituted, and the 
parish churches were churches their right to minister in which 
was quite unaffected by anything decreed by an Assembly 
which had not the marks of a court of Christ’s Church. 

While using such strong terms of reprobation regarding the 
judicatories of the National Church, the seceders were eareful 
to let it be known they did not take it upon them to unchurch 
her. “It is one thing,” writes Wilson, “to depart from com- 
munion with a particular Church on account of her corrup- 
tions, and another thing to wnchurch that same particular 
Church. . . . A secession may be warrantably declared from a 
Church on account of her corruptions and backslidings, when 
yet she is not wnchurched.” And in consistency with this 
position, in their celebrated protest of 1733 they appealed to 
“the first free, faithful, and reformed General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland.” But where till then, it might be asked 
of them, was the Church of Scotland to be found? Wilson’s 
answer would be—In the Scriptural constitution and reformed 
principles of the National Church.? 

The unsatisfactoriness of such a position did not escape the 
notice of so acute a reasoner as Currie. The Scriptural con- 
stitution and reformed principles of a Church, he stated in 


1 Defence, chap. i. sect. iii.; chap. ii, sect. vi. 
2 bid. chap. i. sect. iii.: “If the Church of Scotland is considered,” 
etc. 
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reply, do not make the Church. The Church is formed or 
composed of men and women owning that constitution and 
those principles. “Can,” he inquired, “she be a Presbyterian 
Church without judicatories? Who could speak of it with- 
out asmile? To tell people the doctrine maintained in the 
Confession of Faith is the Church of Scotland!” To that 
exposure of the weakness of the secession position no answer 
was made, and none could be made; and we surmise it would 
considerably surprise intelligent members of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in these days, were they to be told by a pro- 
fessorial or ministerial successor of William Wilson that they 
are not in reality separate from the communion of the Church 
of Scotland Established, but only from the prevailing party 
in that Church, seeing they hold the principles, confessional 
and covenanting, of the National Church.’ 

Equally paradoxical was the position of the Secession fathers 
with reference to the ecclesiastical body into which they formed 
themselves. They never claimed—never dreamed of claiming 
—to be the Church of Scotland de jure any more than de facto. 
In this respect their claim was entirely distinct frora that of 
the Free Church in 1843. All they contended for was their 
right to constitute a distinct judicatory possessed of ministerial 
and judicial functions. The key of doctrine, Wilson contended, 
is placed in the hands of every minister who has a commission 
from the Head of the Church, and that key cannot be taken 
from him by the action of any judicatory. The keys of 
government and discipline cannot be exercised by an indi- 
vidual minister, but are given to the office-bearers of the 
Church, and may be exercised whenever two or more agree to 
act conjointly or in collegio. Should the majority of a parti- 
cular Church persist in defection, in spite of testifying carried 

1 With all his clearness of conception and statement, Wilson could not 
keep himself from confusion and self-contradiction when endeavouring “to 
instruct and prove ” the above position. In more than one passage of his 
Defence he is obliged to admit that the majority in Church Courts must be 
regarded as representing and constituting that Church. Thus in chap. i. 
sect. v. he says, “ The majority must still be reckoned the Court, and they 
only have the keys of government in their hands;” and again, in chap. i. 
sect. vi., ‘“‘If the majority in the judicatories are carrying on a course of 
defection, the majority are still the Court, and therefore the majority are 
the Church representatives.” Applying that to the “ very great majority ” 


that cast out the seceders, that majority must be regarded as constituting 
the Church of Scotland. 
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on in a way of communion, then it becomes the duty of the 
minority, however small, if only more than one, to associate 
together for the exercise of the keys of government and dis- 
cipline. Such was the theory as formulated by the Perth 
pastor, and it was unflinchingly carried into action. In the 
libel served upon the seceders by the Commission of 1739, they 
are charged with doing such things as the following :—licensing 
Mr. John Hunter to preach the Gospel as a probationer, and 
appointing him to preach in various places; freeing from 
scandal persons upon whom Presbyteries of the National 
Church had passed sentence of the lesser excommunication ; 
excommunicating a “ baxter in Pleasance, in the parish of the 
West-kirk, near Edinburgh ;” baptizing several children with- 
out proper certificates from the parish ministers ; and ordaining 
as elders persons living in other parishes than those in which 
the persons ordaining lived. In their printed answers to the 
libel the Associate Presbytery do not impugn the accuracy of 
any one of these charges; on the contrary, they admit the truth 
of them all, and claim to have been strictly within their rights 
in these and suchlike exercises of the power of the keys, in 
the case of those who had acceded to them, or who made 
application to them, as parts of the Lord’s aggrieved heritage in 
different corners of the land. And from their point of view 
there can be no doubt they were justifiable in the course they 
pursued. Individually each seceding minister claimed posses- 
sion of the key of doctrine, of which no Church Court could 
deprive him, even by deposition from the office of the ministry ; 
collectively they put forth the same claim with reference to 
the keys of government and discipline; they had, on the 
2ist August 1735, resolved to exercise their rights in acts of 
jurisdiction ; and in all that followed they acted strictly and 
logically on these lines. But it is not easy at the same time 
to vindicate the seceding ministers in the attitude they took 
up toward the Church they had left. They seemed to consider 
they could constitute themselves into a distinct Presbytery, 
“bound and obliged in duty to decline all authority and juris- 
diction which any of the present judicatories of this National 
Church may claim to themselves,” while at the same time 
they claimed rights and privileges which could only be theirs 
in virtue of their being members of these very Courts whose 
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jurisdiction they had renounced, and from whose meetings 
they systematically absented themselves." They accordingly 
appeared before the Assembly of 1739 in the form of a consti- 
tuted Court, with their Moderator at their head, not only to 
inform the Assembly that, in the opinion of those standing at 
the bar, that judicatory had no valid claim to be regarded as a 
Court of Christ’s Church, but also to avow their intention to 
exercise their ministry just as they had done, no matter what 
sentence the Assembly might think fit to pass upon them, and 
to declare their pastoral relations to-their several congregations 
unaffected by any such sentence, their people being bound to 
own them as their lawful pastors, members or probationers who 
would venture to come between them and their congregations 
being stigmatised as “intruders upon their ministerial work 
and labours.” 

And yet they considered themselves greatly injured and 
aggrieved when no longer allowed to officiate in the pulpits of 
the National Church. This was in effect to claim for them- 
selves two positions, not only distinct, but destructive of each 
other. They claimed to be members of a Presbytery over 
which Synod and Assembly had no jurisdiction, and they 
claimed to be ministers of the National Church, with power to 
conduct service in the buildings, draw the stipends, occupy 
the manses and the glebes of that Church. We have seen how 
Erskine and Wilson gave practical effect to that claim. After 
all they had done and said they deemed it a hardship and an 
injustice not to be allowed to minister in the parish churches 
of Perth and Stirling, although the only ground upon which 
they could expect liberty to do so was that of being ministers 
in full standing of the Church the jurisdiction of which they 
had renounced and the sentence of which they calmly ignored. 
In view of the position taken up by the seceding ministers 
when they claimed to be a Court by themselves, and denounced 





1 One of the “offences and crimes” with which the ministers of the 
Associate Presbytery are charged in the libel is that of ‘a total and constant 
withdrawing from attendance upon, and submission or obedience to, the 
judicatories.” It is somewhat strange that in their ‘“‘ remarks on the libel,” 
the seceding ministers take no notice of this charge, and when quoting the 
paragraph of the libel in which it occurs actually drop the words containing 
it out of the extract, even although giving the quotation within inverted 
commas. 

2 The Declinature of 1739. 
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all existing ones as unscriptural, it seems to us no course was 
open to the Assembly of 1740 than the one adopted, according 
to which the seceders were prohibited and discharged from 
exercising the office of the ministry within this Church in all 
time coming, and their parishes or charges were declared 
vacant. And in view of that same position, and the claim it 
involved, with the action entered upon in 1735—the true date 
of the Secession, as it seems to us, for up tiil then the brethren 
acted as a party within the Church,—we deem the more dignified 
and consistent course for them to have adopted would have 
been to proclaim complete severance from the Nationai Church, 
to renounce all claim to the pulpits, emoluments, and status of 
ministers of that Church, and to content themselves with 
claiming to be a branch of the Church of Christ in Scotland. 

But we readily admit it is easy to be wise with the wisdom 
that comes when the crisis is over, and the issues are made 
clear in the light of historical unfoldings ; and we cordially 
proclaim our conviction that up to the measure of the light 
they possessed did Wilson and his associates walk without fear 
and without reproach. They had their infirmities ; they made 
mistakes— 


“We are self-uncertain creatures, and we may, 
Yea, even when we know it not, mix our spites 
And private hates with our defence of heaven ;” 


but they were true men, the legitimate descendants of Scotland’s 
teformers and Covenanters, the founders of the Church of Scot- 
land in secession from: moderatism, and in separation from the 
State. Worthily has it been said of them: “They stood for 
Truth and Life in days when the battle went sore against both. 
And as long as Truth and Life are maintained in Scotland, it 
will not be forgotten that a great share of the honour of having 
carried them safe through some of our darkest days was given 
by God to the Seceders.”? CHARLES G. M‘CRIE. 


1 Lord Tennyson’s Becket. 


2 Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland, by Robert Rainy, D.D., New 
Edition, Lecture iii. p. 142. 






















The Scottish Episcopal Church. 


Art. VI.—The Communion Office of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. 


HERE is probably no church of the same small dimen- 
sions as the Scottish Episcopal Church—or, as it delights 
to designate itself, “ Te Church in Scotland,’—that has had 
so many internal feuds, or shown alternately fawning servility 
or despotic intolerance, as the occasion needed, nor one whose 
history manifests so little care to preach the gospel, as the 
dreary history of this Church exhibits. Its mission seems to 
be twofold—to maintain the apostolical succession, and to 
extol the superiority of its communion service. 

Little requires to be said on the former dogma. The first of 
the code of canons states :—‘“ The Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land, as a branch of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
of Christ, inviolably retaining in the sacred ministry the three 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, as of Divine institution, 
requires, according to the apostolic canon, that a bishop be or- 
dained by two or three bishops ; not fewer than THREE in all 
ordinary cases; and priests and deacons by one bishop; the 
right of ordination belonging to the order of BisHops only.” 
And one of her own historians, a dignitary in her church 
(Lawson, History, p. 222), informs us that it was so very im- 
portant that her bishops were “consecrated solely for the pur- 
pose of preserving the succession.” We cease to wonder at the 
importance of this care of the “sacred deposit,” when we come 

1 An Historical Account of the Scottish Communion Service ; a reprint of the 
Scottish Office of 1764 ; the American Office, the Scottish Office of 1637, and 
the Nonjuror’s Office, 1718. By Rev. John Dowden, D.D. Edinburgh: R. 
Grant & Son, 1884. 

A Layman’s Account of his Faith and Practice as a Member of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. Second edition. Aberdeen, 1813. 

Annals of Scottish Episcopacy from 1788 to the year 1816. By Rev. John 
Skinner, A.M., Forfar. Edinburgh, 1818. 

The Christian Sacrifice in the Eucharist, etc. By the Right Reverend 
Alexander Jolly, D.D., one of the Bishops of the Episcopal Communion in 
Scotland. Aberdeen, 1831. 

Revised Report of the Debate in the House of Lords, 22d May 1849, on the 
occasion of the Right Honourable the Lord Brougham presenting a petition 


from Members of the United Church of England and Ireland resident in 
Scotland. With an appendix, etc. London, 1849. 
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to consider the effect of the “powerful” words of the priest at 
the altar. 

Bearing in mind this succession, we would expect that the 
first links, the most important links, would be Peter and Paul 
and John. But it is not so. They love “ primitive” prece- 
dents ; but we find the farthest back are Tertullian, Ignatius, 
Cyril, and Cyprian; while Ligoure, Laud, and Sharp, “ arch- 
bishop and most holy martyr,” are the models. What then is 
the succession of this church? Bishop Skinner’ asserts, re- 
garding her ministers :—‘ They have their orders in a lineal 
course of succession from those Scotch bishops who were con- 
secrated in England after the Restoration.” This, however, is 
not the proper starting-point, since bishops were first imported 
into Scotland, not in 1661, but in 1610. 

The last of the line of Popish bishops was James Beaton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, who died in 1603. When therefore, in 
1610, it was required to consecrate other bishops, it was neces- 
sary to go out of Scotland for a fresh supply of the “sacred 
deposit,” because the canon quoted demands not fewer than 
three bishops. For as Bishop Russell wrote to Rev. Mr. Miles, 
quoting the ordination service, “ Receive the Holy Ghost for 
the office and work of a priest in the Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition of owr hands.” 

The Bishops of 1610 were—Spottiswood of Midcalder, Lamb, 
Burntisland, and Hamilton of Hamilton. They were created 
Bishops of Glasgow, Brechin, and Galloway respectively. The 
consecrators were the- Bishops of London, Ely, and Bath; all 
these three new bishops were Presbyterian ministers, and had 
received only Presbyterian orders. Now Canon X. enjoins, 
“No bishop shall institute to a pastoral charge in his diocese, 
any clergyman without requiring him to produce letters of 
orders from some bishop of this Church, or those of the Epi- 
scopal Churches of England, Ireland, or colonial branches 
thereof, or the Episcopal Church of America.” But in this 
case there were no orders but Presbyterian ones, conferred by 
schismatics, and therefore possessing neither validity nor value. 
Here, then, upon their own showing, the introduction of these 

‘ base links into the apostolic chain, breaks the succession and 
all subsequent acts must be necessarily invalid. 


1 A Layman’s Account of his Faith and Practice, p. 14. Second edition, 
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Bishop Skinner, however, gives up this point, and he and his 
Church claim the more modern pedigree of 1661 through the 
non-juring clergy; or, as a document published in 1857,’ anony- 
mously (but evidently issued by her bishops) puts it, the Scotch 
bishops “ derive their order by lineal succession from the four 
bishops who were consecrated at Westminster for the Church 
in Scotland, on the 15th December 1661,” by the Bishops of 
London, Carlisle, Worcester, and Llandaff. 

Who then were these four recognised apostles of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and what was their claim to the succession ? 
They were James Sharp of St. Andrews, Andrew Fairfowl, 
Glasgow ; Robert Leighton, Dunblane ; and James Hamilton, 
Galloway. Remembering the conditions on which any can 
be admitted bishops, were these four so qualified ? 

Of the four new bishops, two undoubtedly had only Presby- 
terian orders, and they—Sharp and Leighton—were compelled 
to be ordained deacons and priests before consecration. The 
other two were supposed to possess Episcopal orders. If so, 
where had they received them? From the Spottiswood line, 
which, as we have shown, was not in the succession. Moreover, 
the only survivor of that line, old Sydserf of Galloway, was 
now superseded by Hamilton, another breach of Episcopal rule, 
no bishop being allowed to usurp the territory of another dur- 
ing his life. Besides, if Sydserf was a lineal descendant, he 
ought to have been the chief consecrator, and not merely a 
spectator. But the fact of the “sacred deposit” having died 
out in Scotland is thus confessed, and also the fact of the 
schismatical taint of Presbyterianism having vitiated the suc- 
cession is thus confessed; and the peculiar claim of this 
Church vanishes into thin air. 

Bad as these cases were, the date of consecration and the 
bishops who were the consecrators are known. But from 
1662 till 1688, during which time twenty-eight bishops were 
consecrated, rarely can the correct date of ordination be 
ascertained, and not in a single instance during that period 
are the names of the consecrators known. What then becomes 
of this boasted succession? The only succession is an inherit- 
ance of bigotry, as impertinent as it is unscrupulous and 
ignorant, as will be seen when we come to notice Dr. Dowden’s 


1 “The Case of the Scotch Episcopal Clergy briefly stated.” 
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work. Before doing this, let us look for a little at the history 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

At the Revolution, Presbyterianism became the national 
Church constitution in Scotland, and from 1689 till 1712 
Episcopalian worship in Scotland was exposed to discomfort 
if not to persecution, such as we would not now justify, but 
certainly not to be compared with the sufferings to which 
the Covenanters had been exposed in the previous reign. 
From the year 1712 the Act of Queen Anne protected them 
from persecution and permitted them to celebrate worship 
according to the liturgy of the Church of England if performed 
by pastors ordained by a Protestant bishop. This toleration 
continued until 1745, but in that year many of the Scottish 
Episcopalian clergy were charged with favouring the Pretender, 
Charles Edward, and fomenting rebellion; and a new law 
(19 Geo. I, 1746-7) was passed, enacting that not “more than 
five persons of the Episcopalian body should presume to 
assemble together to worship in any meeting-house, or private 
chapel, under severe penalties, unless they would take the 
oaths and pray for the royal family.” It will be noticed these 
clergy had been charged, in the preamble to the Act, with 
disloyalty, and incapacitated from meeting unless they took 
the oaths, and colour was at least given to these accusations 
by their refusing to take the oaths. We may admire their 
faithfulness, but we cannot, at the same time, sympathise 
with their complaints against disabilities the removal of which 
lay in their own power. They could easily have regained their 
freedom, but they chose to be true to the Stuarts and so re- 
mained non-jurors. 

When, however, the Pretender died at Rome in 1788, they 
approached the Government, and in the following year they 
presented an address to the King sufficiently fawning, con- 
sidering their newly-pledged loyalty, in which they speak of 
his Majesty’s “ mildnes, equity, and wisdom,” and of his “ dis- 
tinguished clemency and condescension.” They also sent a 
deputation of their bishops to London (the clergy and laity of 
course ignored) for the purpose of obtaining a repeal of the 
disabilities under which they had hitherto voluntarily laboured. 
“We ask no more,” they say in their address to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, “ we ask no more than to be put on an 
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equal footing in the article of toleration with the other Pro- 
testant Dissenters from the Scottish Establishment.” “The 
Book of Common Prayer, we believe in our hearts, to be the best 
composed Liturgy in the world.” Still this did not prevent 
them from introducing their own pet office, for they add— 


“Though we generally use the Scottish Communion office nearly 
as authorised by Charles I., and inserted in the Book of Common 
Prayer for the Church of Scotland, yet, so far are we from making 
this usage a condition of Communion, that our-own clergy have a dis- 
cretionary power to use which of the two offices they please, and some of 
them do actually make use of the English office.” } 


There are two points noticeable here—(1.) They desired equal 
toleration with other Protestant Dissenters in Scotland, and 
equal to what their English brethren, who had not been non- 
jurors, already enjoyed; and (2.) they held the English Book 
of Common Prayer to be “the best composed in the world,” 
and that both Churches were agreed as to their doctrines and 
tenets, their own Communion Service not being compulsory, 
and their disabilities arising solely from civil causes. So a 
Bill was passed on 15th June 1792, which provided—* That 
every such pastor or minister shall take and subscribe the 
oaths in the usual manner, and shall also, at the same time 
and place, subscribe a declaration of his assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England, and produce certifi- 
cates from the proper officer, etc.;” and “that no such pastor 
or minister of any order shall be capable of taking any 
benefice, curacy, or spiritual promotion within that part of 
Great Britain called England, the dominion of Wales, or town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, or of officiating in any church or 
chapel within the same, where the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, as now by law established, is used, unless he shall 
have been lawfully ordained by some bishop of the Church of 
England or of Ireland.” * 

There is no dubiety in the provisions of this Act. It 
offers them the toleration they desired in Scotland upon their 
taking the proper oaths and subscription, but at the same 
time unchurching their bishops and denying the validity of 
their orders out of Scotland. The Lord Chancellor (Thur- 
low), as well as the Rev. Mr. Sandford, Edinburgh, both 


1 Annals, 86, 96-97. 2 Annals, 222-223. 
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insisted upon signature of the Thirty-nine Articles as a sine 
qua non. 

Did the Scottish Episcopal Church understand this Act? 
Did it acknowledge the degradation? We think it did. It 
took twelve years to do so, for not until 1804 did it make up its 
mind ; and how did it meet the exceedingly plain requirements 
of the Act, viz., that the Thirty-nine Articles should become 
“the permanent Confession ” of their Church? Bishop Skinner, 
Primus, the moving spirit in these negotiations, suggested a 
little alteration, particularly in the Seventeenth Article, to 
free it from the absurd Calvinistic sense, which some of its 
subscribers in England are daily forcing upon it. “ But I fear 
that to subscribe the Articles in any amended form might be 
considered as not subscribing them at all; and, therefore, any 
observations made with a view of illustrating the true sense of 
them, had better, in my opinion, be thrown into a preamble to 
our form of subscription ; and something of this kind seems 
peculiarly necessary with regard to the Thirty-fifth, Thirty- 
sixth, and Thirty-seventh Articles, which are all peculiar to 
the Church of England.”* Accordingly a meeting—a con- 
vocation they term it—consisting of 4 bishops, 38 presbyters, 
and 2 deacons, 44 members in all—assembled at Laurencekirk, 
and after a sermon by the Primus, the laymen in the con- 
gregation being dismissed, the meeting proceeded to business. 
Bishop Jolly, in what appears the principal speech, tore up 
by the roots (to his own satisfaction) the Calvinism of the 
Articles (as Lawrence and others have also done, though the 
noble Seventeenth Article survives all attacks), and planted 
instead that sweet plant of the Scotch Episcopal Church—their 
Communion Service—in these words— 


“Tn adopting, therefore, the Articles of the United Church of England 
and Ireland as the Articles of our Church, we must be candidly understood 
as taking them in unison with that book” (A Layman’s Account of his 
Faith, etc.), “and not thinking any expressions with regard to the Lord’s 
Supper in the least inimical to our practice at the altar in the use of the 
Scottish Communion office, in which we are supported by the first reformed 
Liturgy of England.” * 


Bishop Jolly was followed by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Forfar, son of 
the Primus, and writer of the Anna/s, who declared that the 


? Annals, 338. 2 Annals, 547. 
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Thirty-nine Articles “are neither Calvinistic nor Pelagian.” 
“For after mature investigation I find that to the Calvinist the 
Articles declare the doctrine of universal redemption ; to the 
Pelagian they assert the existence of original or birth-sin ; to 
the Antinomian they declare that good works are a sine qué 
non of salvation, though not the meritorious cause of it.” The 
meeting seem to have been electrified by this paradoxical 
legerdemain, and like obedient children declared its readiness 
to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles “in the manner required 
by Act 1792,” and they annexed their names to the document, 
“and willingly and ex animo subscribe to the book of articles 
of religion,” “ and every the articles therein contained, being in 
number thirty-nine.” ? 

We have dwelt long upon this event, because its issues are 
most momentous. It would be difficult to find a parallel to it 
in unblushing double-mindedness. The Act required a candid 
and hearty assent to the Thirty-nine Articles. In this con- 
vocation Bishop Jolly assures them that this “candidly under- 
stood” means, the inclusion of their communion service, or 
the “ Christian Sacrifice in the Eucharist.” They wrote down 
that they had accepted these articles ex animo, and their 
Primus at once informed the dignitaries of the churches of 
England and Ireland that they had done so. While, as we 
have seen, they in their convocation had not only imported 
their communion office, but evacuated the articles of their 
theological significance, and elected as umpire A Layman’s 
Account of his Faith and Practice. 

Who was this omnipotent but modest layman? who says, 
“although I am no priest, nor impressed with any higher 
veneration for the sacred character than what I think is justly 
due to it,” and suggests that Government might give some 
mark of royal favour to its clergy,—and who thinks “ it neces- 
sary to practise sincerity, and avoid every kind of deceit.” Here 
is a sample of the true confession of this church :— 


“It is not any inward call, or supposed fitness, that was ever admitted 
by the law of God as the means of putting men into the sacred office of the 
priesthood. It is of infinite consequence to a man that he should always 
be able to know where and with whom he is to find the commission given 












1 Annals, 349. 
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by God to those who are appointed to minister in holy things.” “A 
man may run about to hear sermons all his lifetime, and yet at the end of 
his course be as far from heaven as when he set out. But let him regularly 
attend, and devoutly join in the prayers of the church, and in the service 
of the holy altar, and he will wndoubtedly find himself in the way that leads 


to salvation and happiness.” 

He does not think it proper to join in any worship but that of 
his own communion,—warns against the “remains of the old 
Popish church with all its corruptions, and the modern 
Presbyterian establishment, there are so many various casts of 
latter denomination as can hardly find names sufficient to 
distinguish their opposition to each other.” He believes in 
baptismal regeneration. Knowing the thin partition which 
divides his church from her elder sister Rome, he delights 
in drawing contrasts. Here is one with which we will con- 
clude our extracts :— 

“Tn the sacrament of the Eucharist, both they (Romanists) and we be- 

lieve a commemorative sacrifice; but a propitiatory sacrifice, as they 
believe it, we utterly disclaim ; a real presence both allow, but a corporeal 
presence, or what they call Transubstantiation, we justly reject.” “ Ours, 
therefore, is the safer way of receiving this holy sacrament.” ! 
We make no remark upon these extracts, they speak for 
themselves, and will be helpful when considering the Com- 
munion Office. But the inquiry again arises, Who was 
this layman? so liberal to his church, so authoritative, and 
so bigoted to all others? Why, he was no other than the 
Right Reverend John Skinner, senior Bishop and Primus of 
the Episcopal Church-in Scotland !? We need not wonder at 
his styling himself a “Layman;” it is of a piece with his 
statement that the Laurencekirk conclave accepted the articles 
in accordance with the Act. 

It would be unfair to pass from this point without acknow- 
ledging obligation to Annals of Scottish Episcopacy from 1788 
till 1816 (or during the Primacy of Bishop Skinner) by Rev. 
John Skinner, Forfar, his son. It is a goodly octavo of nearly 
600 pages, and it has been our guide through these negotia- 
tions. It is rather a dreary work, consisting of letters to 
Bishop Seabury and other bishops in the American Church, 
but these are soon lost sight of when the negotiations begin. 

1 Layman’s Account, pp. 2, 60, 66, 13, 41, 47, 49, 53, 21. 


2 Annals, p. 285; Lawson’s History of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
p. 351. 
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There are few references to the clergy, scarcely any to the 
laity, with the exception of Sir William Forbes, and some 
lords and lairds, scarcely a reference to the flock, and there 
is no passage, as far as we remember, where the way of salva- 
tion is hinted at or shown, apart from the transformation 
effected by the priest at the altar. Much is said against 
Presbyterianism and Calvinism, and something against Popery, 
but the only antidote to these is the Communion Office, 
administered by a sacerdotal caste, the only dispensers of grace. 
The legitimate fruits of such teaching are soon apparent. 

By an Act passed in 1840, any bishop or clergyman of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church may officiate in any church of 
England or Ireland where the liturgy of the united church 
is used for not more than two days, provided he had 
previously obtained liberty from the diocesan.’ 

The thanks rendered by this church for the toleration granted 
in 1792 and 1840 soon appeared. The Rev. Mr. Drummond, 
of Edinburgh,—a clergyman holding English orders and using 
the English service,—did, in keeping special week-day meetings 
for religious services, use extempore prayer instead of the 
Liturgy, as he had formerly done in Gloucester. He was for- 
bidden by Bishop Terrot. Mr. Drummond persisted, and had 
at length to withdraw from the pale of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church.” 

Sir William Dunbar had, in joining this church in 1840, 
stipulated with his bishop for the exclusive use of the English 
service. Being present at an ordination, he declined receiving 
the communion according to the Scottish service, was reproved 
by his bishop (Skinner, Aberdeen), who wrote to him :— 


“If you do not come to a better mind than you have unhappily evinced 
for some time past, you will leave me, as your Bishop, no alternative but to 
proceed against you according to canon, and to make known to the heads of 
the church from which you came, and of which you justly claim to be con- 
sidered an ordained minister, the judgment which I shall then be compelled 
to pass. I would have you no longer to halt between two opinions. If you 
will be an Episcopalian, act up in all things to your profession by strict ad- 
herence to the liturgical rites and ecclesiastical discipline of your church ; 
but if you feel more inclined to Presbyterian rule and practices, then become 






1 Revised Report, pp. 116-117. 
2 North British Review, ix. 76-9. 
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at once an Independent, and do only that which seemeth right in your own 
distorted vision, and throw consistency of conduct and profession entirely at 
your heels.” 


It must be admitted the above was rather remote from the 
question, viz.:—That this so-called bishop, who had no terri- 
torial power, strove to compel his presbyter to do an act, after 
it had been mutually agreed he should not do it, thus dis- 
solving the compact. But this did not deter the bishop from 
getting the body, over which he professed to rule, to cut off Sir 
William without citation and unheard,—not from their insigni- 
ficant communion only, but from “ Christ’s mystical body,” and 
that, too, after Sir William had ceased to be connected with 
this church. 

Bishop Skinner enjoined that every minister in his diocese 
should publicly read the judgment on the Sabbath, and from 
the altars of the several chapels. Only one was refractory, Mr. 
Taylor, of Cuminestown, who, not wishing to do anything 
instrumentally against Sir William Dunbar, was told by the 
bishop :—‘“ Your mulish obstinacy in so simple a matter is ex- 
tremely silly and vexatious.” “You cannot be long permitted to 
eat the bread of the Church, and at the same time to contemn 
and despise her authority and discipline. Once more, beware 
of the precipice on which you are placing yourself.” Mr. 
Taylor would not comply, was deprived of his chapel and means 
of support, and told that the Episcopal Synod fully approved 
of the excommunication. 

About the same time, the Rev. Charles Popham Miles 
accepted the living of St. Jude’s, Glasgow. He was evidently 
not acquainted with the character of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. He examined Sir William Dunbar’s case, and thought 
he had been unfairly and uncanonically dealt with. His dio- 
cesan, Bishop Russell, Edinburgh, told him at one time that 
the excommunication of Sir William had zof received the . 
approval of the Synod, and at another time, by implication, 
that it had. Mr. Miles manifested his sympathy with Sir 
William by preaching in his chapel at Aberdeen. Several 
pamphlets were published by the bishop and Mr. Miles, and 
the Rev. Robert Montgomery, then of Percy Chapel, London, but 
a former incumbent of St. Jude’s, interfered and endeavoured 
to foment discord between Mr. Miles and his flock. Mr. Miles 
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threw off the bondage of this church, and, after occupying 
important positions at Malta and in England, now spends the 
evening of life in retirement. 

In 1856 Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem, visited Scotland, and 
preached in churches not connected with this sect. The Synod 
sent an address to the Archbishop of Canterbury, requesting 
his interference, and repeating again the rather doubtful state- 
ment that there was no difference between the belief of the two 
churches. To this remonstrance His Grace gave the rather 
cutting reply that he had no jurisdiction over the Bishop of 
Jerusalem. 

Last year the Bishop of Liverpool (Ryle) committed the un- 
pardonable sin of not attending “the Church in Scotland,” 
preferring Presbyterian conventicles to the great horror of this 
church, and especially of the “Incumbent of St. Congan’s, 
Turriff,” with its 200 members and 100 communicants. 

But it.is high time to turn to Dr. Dowden’s book, which 
suggested these remarks. He has added little or nothing to 
our knowledge of this subject, beyond what may be gained 
from the books named at the beginning of this article, together 
with Hall’s Fragmenta Liturgica, vols. i. and v., though we 
confess our great obligation to the Revised Report of the 
Debate on this Church in the House of Lords, May 1849. 
But while Dr. Dowden adds little to our knowledge, we must 
remark, he is very ready to condemn his predecessors. He says, 
Hall “cannot be trusted for accuracy,” and the correctness of 
his reprints must not be trusted in minute points. Blunt is 
not accurate; Bishops Forbes and Falconer are condemned for 
making alterations more Scriptural than his favourite, Bishop 
Rattray, had made; the English service is constantly set up 
for condemnation, as compared with his own service; the 
Americans, the Non-jurors, and even 1637 (Laud’s), are coupled 
with the Romish service for wanting the prayer of Invocation. 
The scourge is also applied to his able coadjutor, Dr. Neale, 
but in this case with a much more gentle hand.’ 

While severe upon the errors or mistakes of others, we 
would have expected the historian of this immaculate Church 
to be immaculate ; but, with the dexterity of his countryman, 
Mr. R. Montgomery (for we presume Dr. Dowden is an Irish- 


1 Dowden, viii. 280, 15, 18, 84, 279, 19-20, 101-2, 82, 192. 
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man), he states, underrating Hall’s work, his (Dowden’s) reprint 
of 1764 will be a gain to liturgical students. A great aim on 
his part is to show the identity of the American service with 
the Scottish Episcopal, although such an identity does not 
exist ; and he states that “in his reprints of the other offices 
given here it is sought only to secure substantial accuracy, 
without professing to reproduce throughout the typographical 
minutiz.”’ This we can indorse. We prefer Hall to Dowden. 
He also shows himself a lineal descendant of the Laurencekirk 
conclave.” We could easily multiply these illustrations, but 
we forbear, and now turn to a comparison of their communion 
office with those they admit approach it most nearly. 


Bishop Jolly affirms :— 


“ Her (England’s) first Liturgy can never be sufficiently admired, nor can 
the alterations of it, by the influence of foreign reformers, be enough 
lamented. The worthy Fathers of England, however, her primitively- 
learned prelates and pastors, seem all along to have looked back to it with 
a wishful eye ; and in a high degree of desire they expressed their wishes 
in the aid which they gave to their sister-Church of Scotland in framing a 
Liturgy constructed with striking conformity to the first reformed. So that 
what is now called the Scotch Communion Office is rather the English Com- 
munion Office ; that which the blessed Reformation uttered by the aid of 
the Holy Ghost (as the English Parliament expressed it).” 


This is a correct statement of the case. This book of Edward’s, 
1549, is their only point of. contact, is the only copy they 
adopted from the English service. What then was this first 
book of Edward? Every student of history knows that Henry 
vii. did nothing for the reform of the Church beyond consti- 
tuting himself head of the Church, instead of the Pope, getting 
some primers printed, and allowing a very limited use of the 
Bible in English; but these had been preparing the soil for 
further reform. The young king, his successor, wise beyond 
his years, had set his heart on reforming the Church, but hav- 
ing many who favoured the Romish views to contend with, he 
made but little progress in the first and most Romish of all 
the English Prayer-books, as a glance at the service will suffice 
to show. The title of the Communion in the first book is, 
“ The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy Communion, commonly 
called the Mass ;” while in the second book of Edward’s it is: 


1 Dowden, vol. viii. 2 Ibid. 9-10. 
3 Jolly on the Eucharist, 227. 
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“ The Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or 
Holy Communion.”' Procter states regarding this service, It 
“was not-a full Communion Office, but an addition of an Eng- 
lish form of communion for the people to the Latin mass ;” and 
Blunt goes still further respecting not only this book, 1549, but 
all the English Prayer-books.? But this office restored the cup 
to the laity, though transubstantiation and prayers for the 
dead were retained. This first book soon gave place to another 
in 1552, as Edward was determined that the Church should 
be really reformed. No doubt these books owed much to the 
popish use of Sarum, and to Herman of Cologne, as well as 
to some Continental divines; and although Cardwell, Maskell, 
Procter, and Blunt assert they did not, it must be evident to 
every reader of the Zurich and Original Letters, published by 
the Parker Society, that these writers are mistaken, and that 
very much of the Protestant sentiment in their prayer-book 
comes from these divines; and had they been followed even 
more closely, the English service-book would have been nearer 
the Scriptural model than it is. It would have been better had 
it departed more from the so-called primitive forms, and con- 
formed more to the New Testament model. It is ever so when 
men depart from the only tried foundation. “Tuy word is 
truth.” 

In 1637 Laud prepared a Liturgy, and endeavoured to 
enforce it upon Scotland. Much has been said regarding this 
service. We have characterised the first book of Edward as 
essentially Romish ; it may be helpful to place this service in 
contrast to Laud’s (1637). 

There is considerable difference in the arrangement, and 
some immaterial verbal differences in other parts of the Com- 
munion Services of 1549 and 1636, but in the consecration 
prayer, the essential part of the service, with the presence of 
the crossings in the earlier, and their omission in the later ser- 
vice, there is really little discrepancy, apart from the addition 
from 1636, which we have placed in the margin. That of 
1549 is in these words :— 


1 Cardwell, 7'wo Books of Edward, 266. 


2 Procter, History of the ook of Common Prayer. Blunt, Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer. 
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“OQ God, heavenly Father, which of thy tender mercy didst give thine 
only begotten son Jesu Christ to suffer death upon the cross for our re- 
demption ; who made there (by his one oblation once offered) a full, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
whole world ; and did institute, and in his holy gospel command us to 
celebrate a perpetual memory of that his precious death, until his coming 
again ; hear us (O merciful Father) we beseech thee ; and with thy Holy 
Spirit and word vouchsafe to bl >] ess and sanc >} tify these thy gifts 
and creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body and 
blood of thy most dearly beloved | * “‘so that we, receiving them ac- 
son Jesus Christ,* who in the same | cording to thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
night that he was betrayed, took Christ’s holy institution, in remem- 
bread ; and when he had blessed, brance of his death and passion, 
and given thanks, he brake it, and may be partakers of the same his 
gave it to his disciples, saying, Take, | most precious body and blood” 
eat, this is my body which is given (1636). 
for you; do this in remembrance of me. Likewise after supper he took 
the cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave it to them, saying, Drink 
ye all of this,” ete. 


It must be remembered that 1549 was the Romish service, 
and those who would defend Laud’s Liturgy by asserting it was 
not Romish have no good foundation for doing so, unless it 
be the restoring the cup to the Laity, while it is even more 
Romish than 1549, for it affirms twice (while its predecessor 
only does so once), a change, or transubstantiation, effected by 
the priest, independent of the recipient’s faith; justifying 
Jenny Geddes’s verdict as correct theology when she said, 
“ Villain, dost thou say mass at my lug?” 

Was this the verdict of the Scotch Episcopal Church, that it 
came too near Rome? By no means. She disclaims equally 
the Anglican and Romish Church ; her leaning is rather to the 
latter, and very much so, as we will see, in practice. No; she 
disdains any modern, even any medieval, model. If she 
imitates any it is the Primitive Church, or as Jolly says, 
“ primitively-learned divines ” of more recent times. This will 
appear when we consider the Nonjuror’s service of 1718. 

We have already referred to the political and social diffi- 
culties of the nonjurors, and their loyalty to the Stuarts rather 
commends them to us, while we pity their affection for such a 
worthless race; but this loyalty might have been cherished 
without the deceit to which we have referred. Hall states :— 


“They were generally men of learning, thoughtful, devout, and con- 
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scientious, but inordinately addicted to ceremonies ; certainly not dis- 
posed for reconciliation with Rome, though sometimes approaching 
nearer the principles of Romish worship than many of their followers 
would perhaps allow.”! 


And when we remember that eight bishops, and four hundred 
clergy, were ejected from the Church for their nonjuring, we 
are ready to admit the trpth of this statement. 

Hickes, and probably Collier, used the first book of Edward. 
Hall supposes that Brett, and not Deacon, was the principal 
compiler of this office; but Bishops Gadderar and Campbell 
also assisted, and it is supposed that Bishops Rattray and 
Collier, though not present, assisted with their advice. Dow- 
den’s opinion is similar. Its purpose seems to have been to 
restore fowr ceremonies :—I. Water mixed with wine. II. 
Prayer for the dead. III. Invocation of the Holy Spirit in the 
consecration of the elements. IV. Prayer of oblation.® The 
first of these, wine mixed with water, is enjoined in the rubric 
of 1718; while 1637 merely says the priest is to lay his hand 
on the cup and flagon. This advance, sanctioned by Trent, 
but unknown in the New Testament, is justified by Jolly in 
these words :— 


“We are not expressly told what was in the cup. That there was 
wine in it, is certain from that expression of our Lord, ‘I will not drink 
henceforth of the fruit of the vine ;’ which phrase, however, among the 
Jews meant wine diluted, or mixed with water.” 4 


Bishop Jolly's countrymen were in a former age blamed for 
preferring the silver stream when diluted with usquebaugh. 
When we read of them slaking their thirst at the fountain, 
must we understand it wasso mixed? This may be primitive 
logic, but it is far from conclusive. The second ceremony, 
prayer for the dead, was also in 1637, but not in Edward’s 
second book, 1552, nor in subsequent English ones. We will 
have more to say on ceremonies III. and IV. afterwards. It is 
to be noticed we have an advance in this service over 1637 
Romewards on the first ceremony. The second was continued ; 
whereas in the third and fourth, we shall see, it surpassed 
Rome. Did the Scotch Episcopal Church shrink from these 


1 Fragmenta Liturgica, i. xxxv. xxxvi. 
* Fragmenta Liturgica, i. xli. ; Dowden, 72. 

3 Fragmenta Liturgica, xxviii. ; Dowden, 59. 4 Jolly, 63. 
VOL, XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIV. 3B 
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advances when forming its service? By no means, but rather 
exceeded them. Let us bring this out by comparing the two 
services. 

The proper prefaces in both are the same, an unimportant 
difference in the doxology, and in 1718 there is a long rhetori- 
cal introduction from the Liturgy of St. James of Jerusalem, 
followed by the words of institution as here quoted, but 
omitted in 1764, and instead of this the prayer of consecra- 


tion is given below, omitting the rubrics. 


That of 1718 has 


“ wine and water,” while 1764 has only “ wine ” :— 


1718. 

“In the same night that he was 
betrayed, he took bread ; and when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and 
gave it to his disciples, saying, Take, 
eat, Tos 1s My Bork py, which is 
given for you: Do this in remem- 
brance of me. 

“Here the people shall answer. 
Amen. 

“ Then shall the Priest say. Like- 
wise after supper he took the cup: 
and when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all 
of this : for Ta1s is My Bio oF op of 
the new testament, which is shed for 
you and for many for the remission 
of sins: Do this, as oft as ye shall 
drink it, in remembrance of me. 

“ Here the people shall answer. 
Amen.” 





1764. 

“ Aut glory be to thee, Almighty 
God, our heavenly Father, for that 
thou of thy tender mercy didst give 
thy only Son Jesus Christ to suffer 
death upon the cross for our redemp- 
tion: who (by his own oblation of 
himself once offered) made a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world ; and did institute, 
and in his holy gospel command us 
to continue, a perpetual memorial of 
that his precious death and sacrifice, 
until his coming again. For in the 
night that he was betrayed, he took 
bread ; and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and gave it to 
his disciples, saying, Take, eat, Tu1s 
1s MY Bopy, which is given for you : 
Do this in remembrance of me. Like- 
wise, after supper he took the cup: 
and when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all 
of this: for THis 1s My Buoop of the 
new testament, which is shed for 
you, and for many, for the remission 
of sins: Do this, as oft as ye shall 
drink it, in remembrance of me.” 


In 1718 office, “after the words of institution, the prayer of 








oblation and invocation is subjoined from the Apostolical 
Constitutions. These prayers are addressed for completing the 
sacrifice and giving it the highest degree of consecration.”* 


1 Hall’s Fragmenta Liturgica, v. Preface 3-4. 
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The principal part of this prayer is given below. 


727 
In 1764, 


the prayers of Oblation and Invocation are separated by side 
rubrics ; the principal parts of these are also given :— 


1718. 

“We offer to thee, our King and 
our God, according to his holy insti- 
tution, this bread and this cup; 
giving thanks to thee through him, 


that thou hast vouchsafed us the | 


honour to stand before thee, and to 
sacrifice unto thee. And we beseech 
thee to look favourably on these thy 
gifts, which are here set before thee, 
O thou self-sufficient God: and do 
thou accept them to the honour of 
thy Christ ; and send down thine 
Holy Spirit, the witness of the 
passion of our Lord Jesus, upon this 
sacrifice, that he may make this bread 
the Body of thy Christ, and this cup 
the Blood of thy Christ : that they 
who are partakers thereof may be 
confirmed in godliness, may obtain 
remission of their sins,” etc. 





1764. 

“ Wherefore, O Lord and heavenly 
Father, according to the 
institution of thy dearly 
beloved Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
we thy servants do celebrate and make 
here before thy divine majesty, with 
these thy holy gifts, which wenow offer 
unto thee, the memorial thy Son hath 
commanded us to make; having in 
remembrance his blessed passion, 
and precious death, his mighty resur- 
rection, and glorious ascension : ren- 
dering unto thee most hearty thanks 
for the innumerable benefits procured 
unto us by the same. And we most 
humbly beseech thee, O 
merciful Father, to hear 
us, and of thy almighty goodness 
vouchsafe to bless and sanctify, with 
thy word and Holy Spirit, these thy 
gifts and creatures of bread and wine, 
that they may become the body and 
blood of thy most dearly beloved Son. 
And we earnestly desire thy fatherly 
goodness, mercifully to accept this 
our sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving,” etc. 


Obdlation. 


The Invocation. 


We will now briefly show some of the differences between 


the offices of 1636 and those of 1718 and 1764. 
let us glance at the arrangement of these offices. 


And first 
All these 


offices, after the offertory, have the offerings and the bread and 
wine laid upon the altar. The next step in the service of 
1636, is the prayer for the whole state of the church, pre- 
ceding the prayer of consecration, whereas, in 1718 and 1764, 
this is a post communion prayer. Why is this? The matter 
may appear unimportant, but it is not so. Dr. Dowden in- 
forms us that the revisers in 1764 went back from 1636, where 
the words “ militant here on earth” had a place, to the form 
of 1549 (Romish form). As the service of 1718 “omits the 
whole sentence, but in the body of the prayer follows the 
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intercession for the departed as in 1549,”’ and the office of 
1764, while differing from the rubric or invitation to prayer in 
1636 for “Christ’s Church militant here on earth,” to the 
“whole state of Christ’s Church,’ shows plainly that the 
prayer is not for the militant portion of that Church alone, but 
also for the departed. It is true it does not pray for the 
Virgin Mary by name, nor instead of blessing God for those 
departed, commend them to God’s mercy as 1718 does, still it 
more unequivocally than Laud’s service prays for the dead. 
But Dr. Dowden does not inform us that 1549 and 1636 have 
this prayer prior to consecration, while in 1718 and 1764 it is 
a post-communion prayer, but he gives us a clue to the cause 
of this change of position in these very important words— 


“The rationale of the arrangement that places the great prayer for 
Christ’s Church after the consecration, as it presented itself to the Fathers 
who used the liturgies of the prevailing type, seems to have been that while 
the sacrifice lay upon the altar before God, we might the more efficaciously 
entreat His mercy. Every Christian prayer is put up in the name of Christ, 
and through the merits of His sacrifice ; and here, while the one great sacrifice 
of Calvary was represented before the Father, they would plead the precious 
death of the immaculate Lamb.” 


He then quotes from Johnson’s Unbloody Sacrifice :— 
“ They put up their prayers in such a manner as they thought 
most prevalent, that is, by virtue of the Eucharistical Sacrifice 
then lying in open view.”* These unscriptural expressions, un- 
known either to Protestants or the Bible, which we have itali- 
cised, are the sentiments of Dr. Dowden and his church. They 
are too polite to refuse the teaching of antiquity which they 
constantly follow, while there is not an instance in Dr. Dow- 
den’s work that we remember, where he appeals to Scripture 
as the final authority. The only other difference in arrange- 
ment we notice, is the position of the consecration prayer, 
transposed in 1718 and 1764, as stated, with the introduction 
of prayers of oblation and invocation, which we will consider 
when we come, as we now do, to consider the difference in the 
teaching of the two offices named, especially that of 1764. 

When we examine the teaching of these three offices, we 
will find equally great differences, indeed still greater ones 
than those already noticed. In the consecration of 1636 we 


1 Dowden, 217. 2 Dowden, 203. 
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find the expression, “ There by his one oblation of himself,” 
converted in 1764 into “ who by his own oblation of himself :” 
and “a perpetual memory of that his precious death” of 1636 
and all previous offices, reads, “a perpetual memorial,” in 1764. 
Regarding the first change, Dr. Dowden states, “In 1755, 
Bishop Falconar issued an edition of the Scottish Communion 
Office (without any indication of place or name of printer), which 
“makes a close approach towards the form finally assumed nine 
years later in our recognised office.” “The intention of Bishop 
Falconar was, probably, to bring into prominence the volun- 
tariness of the offering of himself by Christ.”’ May not 
Bishop Jolly’s be a better reason for the change from “one” 
to “own”? That Christ “has, to our unspeakable benefit, left 
behind Him the memorial and representation upon earth, a 
commemorative sacrifice, to be presented by delegated priesthood, 
in succession from those his Apostles, in order to apply the 
inexhaustible virtue of the original sacrifice, for the salvation 
of men, as long as the world shall last.”* We rather think 
that the words we have italicised, taken with replies from the 
same author’s Catechism, prove that the change was intended 
to show that, while Christ offered His “own oblation,” it was 
not the final “ one” so long as this “ delegated priesthood” con- 
tinues. Bishop Jolly informs us that, after the “ Saviour’s 
powerful words ” of institution, the bread and wine “are in a 
capacity of being offered to God, as the great Christian sacri- 
fice”—-then the priest makes an oblation of them—the 
highest and most proper act of Christian worship, which 
sacrifice God accepts and returns to us again to feast upon, 
and that we thereby partake of all the benefits of our Saviour's 
death and passion, and all this is done by the priest praying 
to God the Father to send the Holy Spirit upon the elements 
of bread and wine.* That this was the true object of the 
change in this service will appear hereafter. 

After the Prayer of Consecration in the Office of 1636, 
follows the Memorial or Prayer of Oblation, in which the Holy 
Spirit is not invoked, as had been done in the Prayer of 
Consecration in nearly the same words as in 1549, already 
quoted, “To bless and sanctify with thy word and Holy Spirit 


1 Dowden, 94, 95, 209). * Jolly’s Lucharist, 62. 
3 Jolly’s Catechism, abbreviated from Revised Report, 212. 
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these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they may 
be unto us the body and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son.” 
The Oblation Prayer of 1636, which follows that of Consecra- 
tion, asks God “to grant that by the merits and death of thy 
Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in His blood,” ete. Passing 
over 1718, which is similar to 1764, although the Prayers of 
Oblation and Invocation are not separated as in 1764; the pre- 
face states that this prayer is “addressed for completing the 
sacrifice, and giving it the highest degree of consecration,” 
hence the words are, when beseeching the Holy Spirit, “That 
he may make this bread the body of thy Christ,” etc.,’ and the 
rubric names water and wine. But in the Office of 1764, 
Oblation and Invocation are separated, and in the Prayer of 
Oblation we find a new and important phrase, “ WHICH WE NOW 
OFFER UNTO THEE;” and in the Prayer of Invocation we have, 
“That they may become unto us,” instead of “be wnto us” of 
1636, and “may make” of 1718. Let us look at these advances 
Romewards. Dr. Dowden informs us that, “in the explicit 
teaching ” of his Church, there are three distinct oblations— 
1. Offering alms and devotions by the people; 2. Placing the 
bread and wine on the Lord’s table; 3. “The oblation,’—em- 
phatically so called and so designated in the marginal rubric, 
—which is made at the words WHICH WE NOW OFFER UNTO THEE, 
in the “ Prayer of Consecration,” after the bread and wine have 
(according to the theory of non-juring divines) been solemnly 
set apart by the manual acts and words of institution as “ sym- 
bols,” “ representatives,”.“ antitypes ” of the body and blood of 
Christ, and before the Consecration is completed by the Invo- 
cation. It will be observed that the words are emphasised by 
the use of a larger type. The intention of this would seem to 
be to emphasise the time in the service when it was supposed 
this oblation was made? We may discern the import of the 
word “ become.” Bishop Jolly, speaking of the Eucharist, says, 
“ It is first, in solemn celebration given to God, as the represen- 
tative body and blood of his Son; and then, sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost, it is returned, or given to us by God, as his life- 
giving, virtual, or efficacious body and blood, for the preserva- 
tion of our souls and bodies unto everlasting life.” “Let it be 
said, in a word, Sacrifice is a gift to God, Sacrament is a gift 


1 Hall, v. 3-4, 39. * Dowden, 210-211. 
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: from God.”* But, to put the matter beyond doubt, let us hear 
what Mr. Cheyne says,—an authority very much superior to 
Dowden, and as important as Jolly,—“ All that the two bishops 
did in 1764”—*“the only variation of importance” —“ was 
restoring the invocation to its original position, after the obla- 
tion, instead of standing, as it had done, BEFORE THE WORDS OF 
INSTITUTION, for this is really the only change of arrangement 
made in 1764, and it is doubtless an important one, as practi- 
cally exhibiting the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice in its 
fulness and distinctness, which the previous arrangement did 
not consistently represent.” “The doctrine of transubstantiation 
is not involved in the language of that liturgy (the Roman missal) 
which has in some respects been a subject of difficulty to 
Romanists themselves.”* In plain English, the revision of 
1764 was effected to place the transubstantiation beyond ques- 
tion. Can this be doubted? Then let us compare this teach- 
ing with that of Popery. 

In the Romish Missal* (Canon of the Mass) we read, “ We 
therefore beseech thee, O Lord, graciously to accept this 
oblation of our servitude. Which oblation do thou, O 
God, vouchsafe in all respects to bless, approve, ratify, and 
accept ; that it may be made for us the body and blood of thy 
most beloved Son Jesus Christ our Lord.” It will be observed, 
this language is very similar to that of King Edward’s first, 
or Laud’s service, but comes far short, as Mr. Cheyne says of 
the Scotch service, when the “may be made for us” of Popery, 
may by “implication,” mean a transformation, but in the 
Scotch the “may become,” “expressly,” and without implication 
declares transubstantiation. Now what does Rome mean by 
the words quoted from her missal? The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent* states, “This conversion is so effectuated 
that the whole substance of the bread and wine is changed by 
the power of God into the whole substance of the body of 
Christ, and the whole substance of the wine into the whole 
substance of his blood.” And in same Council, Session XIIL, 
it was decreed, Canon iv.— 





1 Jolly, Zucharist, 71, also 107. 

2 Revised Report, 202, 200. 

3 London, 1851, p. 31. 

* Translated by Donovan, Maynooth, Dublin, 1829, p. 230. 
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“Tf any one saith, that, after the consecration is completed, the body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ are not in the admirable sacrament of the 
Eucharist, but (are there) only during the use whilst it is being taken, and 
not either before or after; and that in the hosts, or consecrated particles, 
which are reserved or which remain after communion, the true Body of the 
Lord remaineth not ; let him be anathema.”! 

Do these Scotch Episcopalians accept the Papal Church as 
a model? oh no! this would be too straightforward a course 
to follow. Dr. Dowden insists, ad nauseam, on the agreement 
of the offices of the American and Scottish Churches, but on 
this vital point there is not even a shadow of sameness. The 
American form is, “We receiving them according to thy Son 
our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of 
his death and passion, may be partakers of his most blessed 
Body and Blood.” Here there is clearly room for the personal 
faith of the recipient; for which there is no provision made 
by the words of the Scotch service. Without a transforma- 
tion the Scotch service is nothing but a failure, as Mr. Cheyne 
and Dr. Dowden also affirm. To secure this was its mission. 
Both the Church of England and the Church of Rome fail to 
come up to the primitive model, and are therefore condemned 
because they do not invoke the Holy Spirit while the sacrifice 
lies upon the altar, to change the bread and wine. It matters 
not whether it is the metaphysical absurdity of the Scottish 
Church a spiritual body ; or the more comprehensible one of 
the Papal Church a material body,—both are performed by 
the jugglery of a so-called priesthood, without the faith of the 
recipients ; the only difference is that Popery is open and 
honest, while this church, clinging to a misleading antiquity, 
erasing from its canons in 1838 the designation “ Protestant,” 
sails under false colours and is a masked-battery against Pro- 
testantism, having the animus but lacking the power of Rome 
to pronounce, “Let him be anathema,” as we have seen in 
the cases of Sir William Dunbar, Messrs. Drummond, Miles, 
and Taylor. As Lord Brougham said in the House of Lords 
in 1849, “It is not a church but a sect.” It numbers, as its 
tastefully-got-up directory for 1885 informs us, 294 churches, 
private chapels, and mission stations, 84,664 members, 32,423 
communicants, and 267 clergy, and 7 bishops. There is a 


1 Canons and Decrees of Council of Trent, by Waterworth, London, 1848, 
p. 83. 
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note stating that the number of members and communicants 
is one-half of the average for the diocese where the returns 
were not given. What this may mean, we cannot compre- 
hend ; this, however, is ‘“ The Church in Scotland.” 

They repudiate following the Papal Church, and in this they 
are quite correct inasmuch as those who precede and who have 
gone farther, cannot be said to follow; and we think it has 
been clearly established, in the present case, that the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, in its Eucharistic service, has erred to a 
greater extent than the Church of Rome. 

Dr. Dowden condemns the English and Roman forms be- 
cause they lack the prayers of oblation and invocation: “The 
intention of the Church of England was, no doubt, to do, in the 
celebration of the Eucharist, what Christ did. He would bea 
bold man who would venture to maintain that all the blessings 
of the Sacrament may not be given, through God’s infinitely 
gracious bounty, where there exists the intention to do as 
Christ commanded. But certainly, pointing to the Scottish 
liturgy, we may say,‘I show you a more excellent way.’”? 
What Dr. Dowden is aiming at here, is that the priest now, 
with the “intention,” can do what Christ did. Will he assert 
that Christ, when He instituted the Supper, did change the 
elements into His body and blood as His Church professes to 
do? And even were this so, does he believe that the priest, 
like Christ, possesses the power of omnipotence? and would 
not the Roman Church reply to his assertion of a spiritual 
presence, that offering an oblation, “now” ajter Christ’s, on 
Calvary, of anything of an inferior value than the full presence 
of Christ produced by the priest, is an absurdity ? 

The prominence given by this Church to the sacraments, 
and especially to the Lord’s Supper, has no parallel in any of 
the Western Churches except the Romish one, and is contrary 
to the New Testament model. For, after the Gospels, St. 
Paul alone refers to it, in the 10th and 11th chapters of First 
Corinthians, and then chiefly for the purpose of correcting 
abuses connected with it. Even Mr. Maskell has a remark 
to the same effect. 


1 Dowden, 207. 
2 Letters on Writings of the Fathers, 1838, p. 139; Maskell, Ancient 
Liturgies, 1882, p. 18. 
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Surely the views of Zwingle are much nearer Scripture than 
the views of this Church. We fear Zwingle’s views are often 
misunderstood. “The bread broken,” he states, “and the wine 
poured forth into the cup make present to us, in a figurative 
sense, the crucified body of Christ, and His blood shed for us. 
He who in true faith partakes of these symbols in the Supper, 
to him Christ is as near as if He were dying for him at that very 
moment on the cross.” Dr. Hodge has remarked that the 28th 
article of the Church of England is more Zwinglian than Cal- 
vinistic, which is true ; but we cannot say the same of her com- 
munion service. Let us listen for a little to the utterance, 
on the value of sacraments, by the most profound theological 
thinker of this century, Principal Cunningham. Towards the 
end of an able discussion on the sacraments, which first 
appeared in these pages,” he arrives at these conclusions :— 


“1. That the sacraments do not occupy any such place in the scheme of 
God’s arrangements as to make the participation in them, or in either of 
them, necessary to the possession and enjoyment of any spiritual blessing, 
or to entire meetness for heaven. 2. That no spiritual blessings are derived 
from the sacraments without the previous existence and the present exercise 
of true saving faith. 3. That the sacraments become effectual means of 
grace and salvation, not from any virtue—that is, any power or worth, 
personal or official—in him who administers them, nor from any virtue in 
them—that is, from any intrinsic efficacy inherent in them, and resulting ex 
opere operato—and that they do not operate certainly and invariably in 
conveying any spiritual blessings. 4. That the sacraments are not seals of 
spiritual blessings in any such sense as implies that they are attestations to 
the personal character or spiritual condition of those who receive them, or, 
that the mere reception of the sacraments is to be held as of itself furnish- 
ing a proof or even a presumption, that those receiving them are true 
believers, and may be assured that they have reached a condition of 
safety.” * 


We feel sure that every one who chooses to follow the only 
safe guide, the Word of God, will prefer this safe and cautious 
teaching to the vague, pretentious absurdities of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. 

We will now conclude by recapitulating some of the points 
we have endeavoured to establish, leaving the reader to decide 
whether or not we have been successful. We have seen that 


1 Christoffel’s Life of Zwingle, 1848, p. 290. 
2 British and Foreign Evangelical Review, October 1860. 
3 The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation, 285. 
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one great aim of this Church has been to preserve an apostoli- 
cal succession,—that, by the canons and teaching of their 
Church, a bishop cannot be ordained or consecrated unless by 
two or three apostolically descended bishops ; while in reality 
all the bishops of 1610 had only Presbyterian ordination, not 
done by a bishop, and therefore invalid; and that of the 
Spottiswood bishops, from whom this church claims descent, 
two, Sharp and Leighton, had only Presbyterian orders, while 
the others were descended from the 1610 bishops, who, accord- 
ing to the rules of this church, were no bishops at all, and 
that the only one then alive of these 161 bishops was Syd- 
serf, who was being superseded, and was merely a spectator. 
Then for a quarter of a century (1662 till 1688) about twenty- 
eight bishops were appointed, and neither the date of the con- 
secration, nor the name of the consecrator, was known. 
Assuredly such apostolical succession is a rope of sand. 

We have given them credit for their devotion to the Stuarts, 
but we have also shown that it is difficult to reconcile this 
with the indecent haste and fawning servility with which, on 
the death of the Pretender, they did obeisance to the House of 
Hanover, for the purpose of obtaining the usual toleration 
awarded to Dissenters, but hitherto denied to them on account 
of their disloyalty ; and that, while professing to adopt the 
English service, they quietly introduced their notorious com- 
munion service, and compelled its use; that this service,— 
worse than Laud’s, worse than the first book of Edward, worse 
than the Roman service,—inasmuch as Mr. Cheyne observes, 
“The doctrine of transubstantiation is not in the language of 
that (Romish) liturgy,” but is in the Scottish service, “in its 
fullness and distinctness,” as those who have followed our 
quotations will, we think, admit. Ought not a church, with 
such a pedigree and history, whose only Gospel net is this 
communion service, and not the glorious Gospel of Jesus and 
Paul, and the Reformation doctrine of “ Justification by Faith,” 
to be held in the contempt it deserves, as a traitor to the 
Protestant cause, and relegated to its more honest relatives, 
the Greek and Papal Churches? We are convinced it is only 
because its history is not known that it is not held in greater 
reprobation by all Evangelical Churches. 

SCOTUS. 
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ArT. VII.—Dominicum Servasti ? 


HE value of tradition as a witness to early Christian and 
Apostolic doctrine and practice is recognised by intelligent 
Protestants of all churches.. On some matters its testimony 
is decisive where without it there would remain considerable 
uncertainty as to the true teaching of the Apostles. This is 
to a large extent the case in reference to the transference of 
the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week—a’ 
change which is nowhere expressly enjoined, and which is 
only incidentally inferred from scattered fragments of Apostolic 
practice. The reasonableness, propriety, and expediency of 
some such change, are not difficult to perceive when once it is 
suggested, and early Christian tradition abundantly confirms 
the somewhat meagre testimony of the New Testament on the 
subject. 

There is, however, one witness adduced whose testimony 
would certainly be decisive if it could be depended upon, but 
whose veracity there is, to say the least, room to question. 
It is quite a usual thing with writers on the Sabbath to state 
as a well-ascertained fact of ecclesiastical history that one of 
the test questions put by Roman persecutors to those suspected 
of adherence to the new religion was this, Dominicum Servasti ? 
“ Have you kept the Lord’s day ?” and that the usual answer 
returned by the Christian people was this, Christianus swum 
intermittere non possum, “I am a Christian, I cannot neglect 
it.” Very frequently this statement is made in an off-hand 
and easy sort of way, asif it were a matter that everybody 
knew about, and that required no confirmation or citation of 
authorities. But in point of fact it is extremely doubtful 
whether such a test question was ever asked, at least at so 
early a period as to render it of any value for the purpose for 
which it is cited, and it is still more doubtful whether the 
phrase usually cited in the form Dominicwm Servasti? really 
signifies “ Have you kept the Lord’s day ?” or whether it does 
not rather mean, “ Have you observed the Lord’s Supper ?” 

There can be no doubt that all more recent writers have 
derived their information, more or less directly, from Bishop 
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Andrewes, who in a speech delivered in the Star-Chamber 
against Traske (who was accused of maintaining that Christians 
ought to. observe the seventh day as the Sabbath), quoted a 
statement from the Acta Martyrum to the effect that as early as 
Pliny’s time—beginning of second century—the question was 
used as a test, and that the “stated day” to which Pliny 
refers as the day of Christian worship was identical with the 
Dominicus and not the Jewish Sabbatum. It appears, however, 
that the passage which Dr. Andrewes must have had in view 
in the Acta refers to a period about two hundred years later 
than the time of Pliny, viz, the beginning of the fourth 
century instead of the second. The authority itself, even if 
the date had been correct, is not very high, being, as Mosheim 
says, very questionable and not worthy of credit unless 
supported by independent evidence. 

Mr. Gilfillan in his elaborate work on the Sabbath repeats 
the statement about the test question without assigning any 
precise date, but in a connection which implies that it was as 
early as the martyrdom of Polycarp. He refers to Baronius 
as his authority. But in the very note itself in which this 
reference is given the reader is informed that the date to which 
Baronius is alluding is a.D. 303, and there can be no doubt 
that the case is the same as that referred to in the Acta, in 
which the date given is 304. Baronius, by his frequent 
references to the Acta, plainly indicates that he had his 
information from the same source as the Bishop of Winchester. 
It is clear that whatever interpretation may be put upon the 
words, the fact that the test question referred to nowhere 
occurred before the beginning of the fourth century detracts 
very considerably from its value as an evidence of apostolic 
practice. 

But there is still more to be said. The modern writers, 
from Bishop Andrewes downwards, appear to have concluded 
without examination, from the mere term Dominicum, that it 
is an adjective requiring the substantive diem to be supplied ; 
but this also is an entire mistake. Dr. Hessey, indeed, doubts 
whether Dr. Andrewes was right in his view, being apparently 
satisfied that Sir W. Domville in The Sabbath, by a Layman, 
had sufficiently shown that he was wrong; but in quoting a 
passage from Tertullian, in which the phrase Dominica Solennia 
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occurs, he says that from the contiguity of the word Colligemus 
he infers that he means the Lord’s Day, not the Lord’s Supper. 
But the context makes it manifest that the Lord’s Day cannot 
be intended, for the writer says that if they could not meet by 
day they could do so by night. Tertullian’s words are :— 
Sed quomodo colligemus, inquis, quomodo Dominica Solennia 
celebrabimus . . . Si colligere interdiu non potes, habes noctem. 
Hessey admits that as used by Cyprian the term Dominicum 
means the Lord’s Supper; he fails to perceive that the term 
colligere, on which he depends for a different sense of the term 
as used by Tertullian, is rather in favour of the same sense 
there also. For the substantive Collecta was at that time 
identical with Dominicum, and both terms are unquestionably 
used of the Lord’s Supper, and not of the Lord’s Day. 

There is no record in early church history of the question 
as quoted by Dr. Andrewes and his followers ever having 
been put; there is no evidence that the phrase Dominicum 
Servare was ever used; the phrase that occurs is Dominicwm 
celebrare, or agere. The original source from which all the 
variations have proceeded is the account given by the pro- 
Consul at Carthage of the trial and martyrdom of Saturninus 
and his four sons A.D. 303 or 304, in which both forms occur. 
Modern writers have assumed that the term Dominicum is an 
adjective requiring diem to be supplied, but this is erroneous, 
for it is not an adjective, at least it had acquired the force and 
usage of a substantive, and the term dies is not the proper 
one to be supplied. There is clear evidence from numerous 
ecclesiastical writers that it was applied (1.) to the place of 
assembly, and (2.) to the sacra mysteria, but not to the day of 
worship. The word Dominicum is found as a nom. sing., and 
in every case where the Lord’s Day is meant the word dies is 
added to the adjective Dominicus. 

The use of the verbs agere and celebrare is also sufficient to 
show that the Supper is in itself a more probable interpreta- 
tion ; the change to Servare may have been unintentional, but 
it is certainly misleading, and it is, to say the least, singular 
that such a mistake should have arisen, and should have been 
so long persisted in, when the very source to which it professes 
to appeal contains clear evidence of its erroneous character. 
For in the record just mentioned Saturninus and his com- 
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panions are said to have been arrested in the act of celebrantes 
ex more Dominica Sacramenta: and the terms collectam facere, 
or in collecta esse, and Dominicum celebrare are used inter- 
changeably. The pro-Consul inquires of one :—* In tua domo 
Collecte facte sunt contra praecepta Imperatorum ;” and the 
answer is :—“In domo mea egimus Dominicum . .. Sine 
Dominico esse non possumus.” It is also singular that those 
who refer to Baronius as their authority should have failed to 
observe that he expressly declares that the writer of the 
narrative, by the terms Collecta and Dominicum, always means 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, and that while the latter term was 
sometimes used to signify a church, it was most commonly 
used of the Sacrament, and in general could mean nothing else. 

Seeing that the testimony of this witness belongs to the 
beginning of the fourth, and not of the second century, as has 
too often been carelessly supposed, it is not so much to be 
regretted that it turns out to be a very different sort of evidence 
from what might have been wished, and that, whatever it may 
be worth, it has no bearing upon the Sabbath question. 

J. SMITH. 


Art. VIIL—The Founder of Congregationalism. 


HERE are three kinds of departure from a previous ecclesi- 
astical connection which have resulted in the formation 
of as many great Protestant denominations. The first was 
made upon the ground of a variation in regard to church doc- 
trine. The second relates to dissenting views concerning 
church usages. The third has for its basis of proceeding a 
diametrically opposite opinion upon the subject of church- 
government. The Reformed, comprising all branches of Pro- 
testantism, separated from the Papacy, mainly because it had 
corrupted the truth pertaining to the gospel mode of the 
restoration of fallen man to the favour of his Creator. The 
Methodists went out from the Established Church of England, 
because they disapproved of its external forms of worship and 
the social iife of its clergy. The Congregationalists find no 
bond of sympathy, either with Episcopalians or Presbyterians, 
upon the question of ecclesiastical polity. 
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The distinctiveness of the Congregational body of Christians, 
upon the ground of their peculiar view of church-government, 
stands out so prominently in connection with them that their 
name instantly suggests their rejection of the supervision of 
Bishops and Synods, as that of the Baptists instantly reminds 
us of the rejection by them of infant baptism and baptism by 
sprinkling. And this same prominent distinctiveness appears 
to exclude the remembrance of a name which, as that of a 
founder or organiser, is a household word upon the lips of the 
members of the denomination on which he left for ever the 
impress of his character, his genius, and his consecration. The 
names of Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Knox, and others, are 
synonymous with the word Reformed. Those of the Wesleys 
and of Whitefield, with the word Methodism. Has the term 
Congregationalism no name synonymous with it? Let these 
pages be devoted to the honour of a name which scarcely 
raises an emotion among the great body of the American Con- 
gregationalists, while the word Mayflower ceases not to thrill 
their hearts to the very core whenever they hear it pronounced. 
Still, but for the connection which the God of wonderful pro- 
vidence establishes in the crises of the world’s history between 
persons and things, the ship which bore such a poetic name 
would not have been immortalised if a man, whose plain 
name has passed into oblivion in the very place where he did 
his grand life-work, and where his ashes await the resurrection, 
had not lived and laboured for the cause of his Redeemer and 
the welfare of his fellow-men. 

The uneasiness which some persons in England felt under 
a rigid church-government and a distracting ritual, and the 
spirit of protest which was awakened thereby in the more 
determined of these, were manifest already during the reign of 
the Catholic Mary. In the year 1580, during the reign of her. 
sister Elizabeth, Robert Brown, the chaplain of the Duke of 
Northumberland, gathered these dissentients into a congrega- 
tion which was located in Norwich. This act provoked the 
opposition of the Government, whose two strong arms of 
ecclesiastical and of civil power were stretched out to crush 
the offenders. Fleeing from the persecution that followed, the 
Brownists fled to that hospitable asylum for all fugitives for 
religion’s sake—the Netherlands. Poor indeed were the re- 
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turns which their gracious inhabitants received for their kind- 
ness. Scorn and derision were heaped upon them. Nathaniel 
Morton, the editor of some documents bearing upon the history 
of Plymouth Colony, has collected a few examples of this. 
Bishop Hall wrote: “Amsterdam is a common harbour of all 
opinions and all heresies.” Owen Feltham said, “ All strange 
religions flock thither.” Johnson penned this: “Ye Dutch, 
come out of your hodge-podge ; the great mingle-mangle of a 
religion among you hath caused the churches of Christ to in- 
crease so little with you, standing at a stay like corn among 
weeds.” Beaumont and Fletcher’s schoolmaster, in The Fair 
Maid of the Inn, exclaims, “I would fain confer with you, 
sir, about erecting four new sects of religion at Amsterdam.” 
Andrew Marvell composed this parody :— 
“ Sure, when religion did itself embark, 

And from the east would westward steer its bark, 

It stuck ; and, splitting on this unknown ground, 

Each one then pillaged the first piece he found. 

Hence Amsterdam Turk, Christian, Pagan, Jew, 

Staple of sects and mint of schisms grew ; 

That bank of conscience, where not one strange 

Opinion but finds credit and exchange. 

In vain for Catholics ourselves we bear ; 

The universal church is only there.” 


Brown fled with his adheremts to Zeeland. The church which 
he established there was disbanded after nine years, when its 
leader abandoned it, returned to England, and was reconciled 
to the Established Church. Homius, quoted by N. C. Kist in 
the Archiefs said of him, “Hic anno 1580 vexillum separa- 
tionis erexit, ecclesia quadam Middelburgi Zelandiae constituta, 
quae, mox intestinis dissentionibus collisa, periit. Ipse Brownius 
in Angliam reversus, errores suos revocavit. De eo inter alia 
referunt, quod, eum frequenter uxorem suam pulsaret, reprehen- 
sus propterea responderit: se non verberare eam ut uxorem suam, 
verum ut nefariam et maledictam vetulam.” From this account 
it appears that both in the family and in the church of Brown 
there was a total lack of love and concord. Robinson ascribes 
his return to England, and his reconciliation to the Episcopal 
Church, to his having been forsaken of the Lord whom he him- 
self had left. The vacillation of Brown, however, did not put an 
end to the schism in England. He was succeeded by other pro- 
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minent men among these dissenters. A leader, named Barrow, 
next gave his name to the sect. He and others fell victims toa 
persecution which began on April 6, 1592, and raged with such 
violence that a great number fled to Amsterdam to escape certain 
death. Among the fugitives were Francis Johnson and Henry 
Ainsworth. A statement, which they who fled to the Nether- 
lands for their opinions drew up, was published in 1594. It 
bore the title, “ A Confession of Faith of certain English people, 
living in exile in the Low Countries.” It was reprinted ten 
years later. 

In 1602 those particularly disaffected towards the Established 
Church appeared to have reached a state of organisation. If 
they cherished any hope of support from the royal son of the 
unfortunate Mary Stuart, by whose sceptre England, Scotland, 
and Ireland were to be ruled together for the first time in 
history, they were destined to a grievous disappointment. 
James I. was in religious matters an oscillating, untrustworthy 
monarch. Thirteen years before his entrance into England as 
the sovereign of the three nations, he had said in Edinburgh : 
“T praise God that I was born in the time of the light of the 
gospel, and in such a place as to be king of the sincerest kirk 
in the world. As for our neighbour kirk of England, their service 
is an evil-said mass in English : they want nothing of the mass 
but the liftings.” During his progress to London in 1603, the 
Dutch and the French Reformed, the English Episcopalians, 
and the Scotch Puritans addressed him either by personal 
delegates or by written petitions. 

In the following year a conference was held. The democratic 
tendency of the Presbyterial form of church-government alarmed 
the king. “No bishop, no king,” he exclaimed. What then could 
be expected by a people who claimed that each distinct congrega- 
tion must be autocratic? Theking decidedin favour of the English 
State Church. Notwithstanding this discouragement the dis- 
senters, by some styled Brownists, or Barrowists, who lived in the 
shires of Nottingham, Lincoln, and York, formed themselves in 
1606 into two churches. In one of these was John Smith, who 
with a number of followers fled to Amsterdam in 1607 to escape 
from the persecutions of the English government. In the other 
church were John Robinson and William Brewster,two men who 
were yet to be united in a relation involving the most important 
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issues bearing upon the interests of politics and religion pertain- 
ing to a powerful Western nation. Robinson was born in 1576. 
Singularly enough, the place of his birth is unknown. In his 
seventeenth year he entered Emanuel College, Cambridge. His 
literary works and his reputation for learning indicate that in this 
time-honoured institution he diligently improved his opportunities 
and laid the foundations of his future scholarship. In 1600 he 
took the degree of A.M., and seven years later that of B.D. 
After he had received orders he received a beneficenear Yarmouth 
in Norfolk. It cannot be stated with any degree of certainty 
when he began to yield to the influence of the dissenters and be- 
came a sharer in their opinions. He never joined them in their 
wholesale condemnation of the Church of England. He was 
not in sympathy with the sentiment that that Church is anti- 
Christian. He felt in entire accord with that Church, except 
in respect to its government ; but it is true that in this excep- 
tion he went beyond the Brownists, in that he developed still 
more closely than they were disposed to do, the idea of the self- 
governing power of each separate congregation, as independent 
of the hierarchical aristocracy of the English Church as of the 
Synods, Sessions, and Consistories of the Presbyterian and the 
Reformed Churches. A statement in his “Treatise of the 
lawfulness of hearing the ministers in the Church of England,” 
printed in 1634, sheds some light upon his motive in separat- 
ing from the English Church. “ For myself,” he says, “thus I 
believe with my heart before God, and profess with my tongue, 
and have before the world, that I have one and the same faith, 
hope, spirit, baptism, and Lord which I had in the Church of 
England, and none other; that I esteem so many in that 
Church, of what state or order soever, as are truly partakers of 
that faith (as I count many thousands to be) for my Christian 
brethren, and myself a fellow-member with them of that one 
mystical body of Christ, scattered far and wide throughout 
the world; that I have always in spirit and affection all 
Christian fellowship and communion with them, and am most 
ready in all outward actions and exercises of religion, lawful 
and lawfully done, to express the same ; and withal, that I am 
persuaded the hearing of the word of God there preached in 
the manner and upon the grounds formerly mentioned, both 
lawful, and upon occasions necessary for me and all true 
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Christians, withdrawing from that hierarchical order of church 
government and ministry, and the appurtenances thereof, and 
uniting in the order and ordinances instituted by Christ, the 
only King and Lord of his Church, and by all his disciples to 
be observed; and lastly, that I cannot communicate with or 
submit unto the said church order and ordinances there 
established, either in state or act, without being condemned of 
mine own heart, and therein provoking God, who is greater 
than my heart, to condemn me much more.” In sharp and 
unpleasant contrast with this statement is the explanation 
which Bishop Hall gives of the motive that impelled John 
Robinson to sever his connection with the Established Church. 
“Neither doubt we to say,” he remarks in his Apology against 
Brownists, “that the Mastership of the hospital at Norwich, 
or a lease from that city (sued for with repulse), might have 
procured that this separation from the communion, government, 
and worship of the Church of England, should not have been 
made by John Robinson.” So easy is it to ascribe to a 
revengeful spite an act which is rooted in a truly religious 
conviction. Surely it was possible for Robinson to dissent, in 
such a spirit of profound conscientiousness, from the constitu- 
tion of the English State Church, and to disapprove of what 
he regarded as its stinted prayers, and its practice to grant an 
indiscriminate admission to the privileges of the Lord’s table. 
Following the example of their predecessors, Robinson and 
his adherents sought among the Dutch a refuge from the 
pressure brought- to bear upon them by the combined civil 
and ecclesiastical powers of the British government. But they 
could not enter even upon their voluntary exile without great 
difficulty. Their embarkation was hindered. Many were 
arrested as they were about to take ship, and thrust into jails. 
During the years 1607-8, however, Robinson and a consider- 
able number of those who shared in his opinions, succeeded in 
reaching the Netherlands and settled in Amsterdam. At that 
time the United Provinces were at the height of their pros- 
perity. The tremendous war with Spain for civil and religious 
liberty, seemed to have added to the stability, the renown, and 
the importance of that wonderful little commonwealth. The 
poor exiles were instantly impressed with a sense of the power 
of the States. Amidst the wealth of the great merchant city 
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which had succeeded to the commercial glory of Tyre, Alex- 
andria, Venice, and Antwerp, their own poverty appeared all 
the more striking. 

If they had expected to make an alliance with their country- 
men who preceded them, they were disappointed in this respect 
also. There was a want of harmony between the congregations 
of Johnson and Smith. The frequent quarrels between them 
were not inviting. Moreover, the singular views of Smith on 
the subject of baptism rendered the junction of Robinson’s 
church to that of the former an impossibility. Smith had 
become a convert to the opinions of the Baptists, who then 
were becoming numerous in the Netherlands, concerning the 
rite of initiation into the Christian Church. He went to the 
extent of performing the ordinance a second time upon him- 
self, for which reason he was called a se-baptist. 

The exiles determined to remove from Amsterdam to Ley- 
den, a city of South Holland, situated at a distance of twenty- 
two miles. What decided the choice of that place? Was it 
the grand historic association of its cruel siege, its courageous, 
self-sacrificing defence, and its wonderful providential deliver- 
ance? Did the learned Robinson feel attracted by the 
splendid University founded by the great Prince of Orange ? 
It is certain that through this choice the already glorious city 
had another honour conferred upon it in that its name was 
thus put in the way of becoming for ever nomen clarum et 
venerabile to the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The change of residence was effected in the spring of 1609. 
The following entry occurs in the records of the Judiciary of 
the city of Leyden for that year :— 


“To the noble Lords, the Lords Burgomasters and Judiciary of the city 
of Leyden : 

“ Jan Robarthse, a minister of the divine word, born in the kingdom of 
Great Britain, and a few persons of the congregation of the Christian Re- 
formed Religion, about one hundred in number, men and women, inform 
you, with all proper respect and submission, that they propose at a near 
day, about the first of ensuing May, to locate in this city, and, in the liberty 
which it offers, to labour for their support in different kinds of manufacture, 
without in the least troubling any one. Hence we, the petitioners, look 
toward your honours, urgently praying that you would be pleased to grant 


them a free and generous consent to do as has been stated. If you grant 
this,” etc. 
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To this record was subjoined the resolution by which the 
solicited permission was given :— 


“Those of the Judiciary who acted upon the request declare that they 
do not refuse a free and generous entrance to honest persons, so that they 
may come and locate in this city, provided they behave honourably and sub- 
mit to all statutes and ordinances here in force. Accordingly, the arrival of 
the petitioners in this place will be agreeable to them. 

“ Done at their meeting in the Townhall, on February 12, 1609. Here- 
under is affixed my signature, I myself being present. 

“J. Van Hovt.” 


Kist, who obtained a copy of the original from the records, 
suggests that the form of the name Robarthse is owing either 
to the inability of the clerk to reproduce phonetically the 
English name, or to the carelessness of the transcriber of the 
minutes into the record book. 

Upon their arrival in Leyden the exiles applied themselves 
immediately to the work by means of which they sought to 
secure for themselves and their families an honourable support. 
Those of their number who were weavers set up their looms. 
Bradford found employment with a Frenchman, a dyer of silk. 
Brewster, who had been elected an elder of the congregation, a 
man of letters, gave instruction in the English language to the 
students of the University. Afterward he was a book pub- 
lisher. It is said that the University library does not contain 
any volumes issued by him. It is of interest to note that the 
first library carried to Plymouth colony was his. It consisted 
of 275 volumes. Of these 65 were in the ancient languages. 
Brewster's store in Leyden was in the “ Choorsteeg.” In their 
business relations with the inhabitants of Leyden, the exiles 
seem to have gained the confidence of the entire community, 
so that their word was regarded as good as their bond. The 
integrity they manifested in the daily walks of life was an 
abiding witness to the vitality of their faith and the genuine- 
ness of their professions. 

The congregation of one hundred persons which sought per- 
mission to locate in Leyden soon grew to three hundred souls 
by means of constant accessions from England. It was spoken 
of as the English congregation near “ Het Klokhuys.” The 
magistrates did not assign to it a special building for purposes 
of worship. The meetings were held in the commodious resi- 
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dence of John Robinson, the pastor, the site of which cannot 
now be determined. It was situated either in the present 
“ Kloksteeg ” or in the neighbourhood of St. Peter’s cemetery, 
near the bell tower, which was torn down in 1745. 

Another English church in the city was that of the Presby- 
terians. When Robinson came to Leyden in 1609, the pastor 
of the Presbyterian church was Robert Durie. His name 
occurs, under date April 27, 1610, in the Album Civium 
Academicorum, in which it was customary to enroll the names 
of persons of his position: “ Robertus Dureus, Anglicane 
Ecclesiz Minister, Annorum 55.” The magistrates allowed this 
congregation the use of the church of the Hospital of St. 
Catherine during certain specified hours of the day. The 
pastor’s salary was paid out of the city treasury. He died in 
1617, and was succeeded by Hugo Goudgier. Five years later 
the congregation had the grant of the chapel of the Jerusalem 
House on the “ Cellebroer’s Gracht.” As the church increased 
in numbers and required a more commodious edifice, the city 
government assigned to it the church of the Beguins, which 
formerly had been occupied successively as a lecture-room of 
the University, as a place of worship of the French church, 
and as a fencing-school. This was probably the building 
about which Mrs. Adams wrote from Leyden on September 12, 
1786, and in regard to which, thinking it was the scene of 
Robinson’s ministerial labours, she remarked upon the strength 
of the emotions excited within her mind as she entered the 
building. It is not known how long the ministry of Goudgier 
lasted. He was followed by William Mitchel, who died in 
1807, at the advanced age of eighty-one years. During this 
long pastorate the congregation experienced both the height of 
its prosperity and the beginning of its decline. Hence already, 
in 1761, the magistrates had adopted a resolution that upon the 
death of the pastor the congregation should be disbanded. 
When the decease occurred, the edifice which had been occupied 
by the congregation was turned into an anatomical cabinet, 
and the University library was placed in it. The records of 
this Presbyterian church are lost, with the exception of the 
last volume, which begins with the ministry of the Rev. 
William Mitchel, and is preserved among the city archives. 

From the before-mentioned Album we learn that Robinson's 
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enrolment in it occurred on September 15, 1615. It was in 
this form: “ Johannes Robintsonus, Anglus. Annorum XXXIX. 
Studiosus Theologie. Alit familiam. Consulum permissu.” 
The difference between this form and that in the case of 
Robert Durie is apparent. In respect to the former, it was in- 
tended to set forth the following: First, Robinson was not yet 
recognised as a regularly ordained minister ; hence the substi- 
tution of the words “ Student of theology ” for the phrase “ Dis- 
penser of the Divine Word.” Secondly, he had at that time a 
family to support. This consisted probably of his wife, and 
his son Isaac, who became a citizen of Plymouth and lived to 
a very advanced age. Thirdly, his enrolment was according 
to a special resolution of the Faculty; hence the statement, 
“ by their consent,” instead of the customary note, “ honoris 
causa.” 

Besides the care of his church, in which he so magnified his 
office as to secure for himself the utmost respect of his towns- 
men and the strongest attachment of his parishioners, Robinson 
also occupied himself with literary labours. These, however, 
were not diverse from the great cause to which he had con- 
secrated his life. He composed several volumes. His first 
work bears date 1610. It bore the title: “Justification of 
separation from the Church of England; against Mr. Richard 
Bernard, his invective, instituted the Separatists’ Scheme.” 
This was followed, in 1614, by a treatise on “ Religious Com- 
munion, private and public. With the silencing of the 
clamours raised by Mr. Thomas Helwisse against our retaining 
the baptism received in England, and administering of baptism 
unto infants. And also a survey of the Confession of Faith 
published in certain conclusions by the remainders of Mr. 
Smith’s Company.” In 1619 appeared his “ Just and needful 
defence of those Christians who reproachfully and commonly 
are called Brownists and Barrowists.” This work was trans- 
lated from Latin into English, in 1644. The year of its 
publication in Latin was that of the close of the great 
Synod of Dordrecht, which began its sessions in November 
1618. Robinson was by no means indifferent to the struggle 
between Calvinism and Arminianism. Already, in 1612, 
he had taken such interest in the questions at issue 
between the opposing theologians of the University that 
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he attended the lectures of the representative professors 
of each party. He was alternately among the hearers of 
Episcopius and Polyander. Thus he acquired a thorough 
knowledge and a clear understanding of the doctrinal dif- 
ferences between them. He was even requested by Polyander 
and Festus Hommius to argue with Episcopius in support of 
the faith of the Reformed. He consented and acquitted him- 
self so well that he won golden opinions for himself. The 
strength of his convictions in regard to the soundness of the 
Synod of Dordrecht on the important doctrinal questions 
before it was indicated by the fact that five years after the 
adjournment of that body he issued a volume in “defence of 
the doctrines propounded by it.” The book was directed 
against John Murton and his associates, and contained also “a 
refutation of their answer to a writing touching baptism.” It 
was given to the public a year before the author’s death. 

A second crisis in the history of the exiles was at hand. 
Leyden was to be their continuous abode no more than 
Amsterdam had been. After a residence of eleven years in 
the former city, one-third of the church founded there aban- 
doned this temporary home for the wilds of North America, 
and exchanged the name Exiles for that of Pilgrims, a name 
by which that little company shall be known as long as the 
earth endures and history delights in recording the great 
deeds of men. 

As in the case of their removal, in the first place, from 
England and their separation from the Established Church, so 
their desire at this time to locate elsewhere was variously con- 
strued. Some ascribed the wish to leave the refuge that had 
been found in the Netherlands to restlessness and a love of 
notoriety; others to the fears that assailed them lest the 
country should again be smitten during the war with the 
mighty Spanish empire that was about to be resumed, with 
the unspeakable horrors that had marked the earlier stage of 
that stupendous conflict. The armistice which had been con- 
cluded for a period of twelve years was to expire in 1621, and 
the dogs of war were again to be let loose upon the doomed 
land. We may well listen to two prominent pilgrims who did 
not leave the world in ignorance in regard to the motives by 
which they were impelled. Bradford mentions the solicitude 
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that was felt by some lest their church should be extinguished 
in a short time, because, owing to the hard experience of the 
exiles—why a hard experience he does not say—there were 
no more accessions from England, and many returned from 
Holland to their native land. He speaks of the great tempta- 
tions that lay in the path of the young, which would not 
exist in a far-off unsettled country. He alludes also to the 
longing of many to found the kingdom of Christ in the parts 
of the world where the beneficent sun of the gospel was not 
sending forth its warm and cheerful light. The youths of the 
congregation seem to have been objects of anxious solicitude, 
for Winslow says that their parents desired to be in a situation 
in which they could educate their children according to their 
own notions. He deplores also the decay of respect for the 
Sabbath that began to appear in Holland, and to the offence 
this gave to Robinson and his followers. 

A removal to the New World was not contemplated without 
great trepidation. It was positively opposed by many on 
account of the great danger attending a sea voyage, the hard- 
ships that must necessarily accompany a settlement in an 
uncivilised region, the cruelty of its savage inhabitants, and, 
even though these several evils should be braved, the enormous 
expense of such an undertaking. 

The opposition was not suffered to prevail. The choice of a 
location for settlement on the vast American continent was 
determined with reference to climate and political considera- 
tions. Guienne was rejected on account of the heat and the 
vicinity of the Spaniards. The climate of Virginia, indeed, 
was more temperate, but in that country the persecutions of 
the English government were to be feared. The pilgrims, 
however, desired to retain the name and the language of 
Englishmen. Hence, though they inclined toward a part 
of the continent which hitherto had not been trodden by 
the feet of Europeans, they wished to settle, if possible, 
under the royal seal of England. An application to this effect 
was made. Robert Cushman and John Carver were sent 
to England. Robinson and Elder Brewster sent a letter, under 
date December 15, 1617, to Sir Edwin Sandis, one of the chief 
secretaries of King James, and a man very friendly to their 
cause. It was composed by the pastor. “ We verily believe,” 
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he wrote, “and trust the Lord is with us; unto whom and 
whose service we have given ourselves in many trials; and 
that he will graciously prosper our endeavours according to the 
simplicity of our hands therein. We are well weaned from 
the delicate milk of our mother country and inured to the 
difficulties of a strange and hard land, which yet in great part 
we have by patience overcome.” What the nature was of the 
“hardness of the land,” which was not wholly overcome even 
by patience, Sir Sandis was left to infer; but it possibly was a 
matter of surprise to him that so many persons from all parts 
of Europe rushed toward that “hard land” in search of 
a hospitality so kind and generous as to provoke the sneers 
and the sarcasms, some examples of which have been quoted. 
Robinson’s experience in the Netherlands must have been very 
trying indeed, since, in the same letter to Sir Sandis, he wrote : 
“It is not with us as with other men whom small things can 
discourage, or small discontentments cause to wish themselves 
at home again.” 

The application to the government was unsuccessful. Efforts 
were then made to secure a patent from the Virginia Company, 
which had been forraed in 1606, and by its council of thirteen 
members controlled the part of the Atlantic coast of America 
lying between 38° and 45° north latitude. It was secured in 
1619, having been taken out in the name of John Wincob. 
The pilgrims were urged to speed in acting upon it. While 
the matter was under consideration, Robinson preached a 
sermon from 1 Sam. xxiii. 3, 4: “And David’s men said unto 
him, Behold, we be afraid here in Judah: how much more 
then if we come to Keilah against the armies of the Philistines. 
Then David inquired of the Lord yet again. And the Lord 
answered him and said, Arise, go down to Keilah, for I will 
deliver the Philistines into thine hand.” As it constantly 
became more evident that all could not go to America, it was 
decided that the pastor should stay with the majority and 
Elder Brewster with the minority. It was ascertained that 
the latter was the proportion of the company at Leyden dis- 
posed to take the hazardous step. This must have been a 
disappointment to Robinson, since it was his earnest desire to 
join the colonists. It was resolved that the party which was 
to depart should be regarded as constituting in itself a regularly 
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organised church, and that individuals might be transferred 
from it to the church remaining in Leyden, and vice versa, 
without letters of dismission. 

The patent from the Virginia Company was abandoned. In 
the next year a separate patent, covering territory still farther 
north, and to be called New England, had been obtained from 
the Crown by a number of prominent men. Decided steps for 
the removal were now taken. Two vessels were purchased— 
one in Holland of sixty tons’ burden, and another in London, 
of three times that capacity. A day of fasting was observed. 
Robinson preached a lengthy sermon from Ezra viii 21: 
“Then I proclaimed a fast there, at the river Ahava, that we 
might afflict ourselves before our God, to seek of him a right 
way for us, and for our little ones, and for all our substance.” 
In that discourse he charged his hearers, “ before God and his 
blessed angels,” that they should “ follow him no further than 
he followed Christ, and if God should reveal anything to them 
by any other instrument of his, to be as ready to receive it as 
ever they were to receive anything by his ministry, for he was 
very confident he had more truth and light yet to break forth 
out of his holy word.” Many prayers followed the delivery of 
this sermon, and there was much weeping. 

It was purposed to embark at Delft Haven and to proceed 
to Southampton, where the larger vessel lay. In the evening 
preceding the embarkation, the pilgrims were feasted at the 
large house of the pastor. As several of them were “ expert 
in music,” there was a great deal of singing. A number of 
their friends from Amsterdam joined in the leave-taking. 
Just before the voyagers went on board, the pastor solemnly 
‘commended them to God. While the smoke of a parting 
volley of small shot and of three pieces of ordnance was 
still floating on the air, the vessel was loosed from its 
moorings and set out to join its consort. It carried two 
letters from Robinson. One of these was for John Carver. 
It expressed the confidence which was reposed in him by 
the writer and by the whole church. It was the last which 
he ever received from the hand of his beloved pastor, for he 
died shortly afterwards, in April 1621. The other letter was 
addressed to the entire company of the pilgrims. It is the kind 
of communication which a loving and a judicious minister 
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would under such circumstances make to his flock. He assured 
them of his best affections, and declared that, having “ his better 
part with them, he was only held back by strong necessity from 
going with them.” The counsel he gave them evinces his 
spiritual wisdom and his knowledge of human nature. He 
exhorted them to “ more narrow search and careful reformation 
of their ways” in the sight of God; also that they must dili- 
gently provide for peace with all men, watching that they do 
not give nor easily take offence. “In my own experience,” he 
wrote, “few or none have been found which sooner give offence 
than such as easily take it.” Under this head he charged them 
to beware lest they took “ offence against God himself by mur- 
muring at his providence, or bearing impatiently such afflictions 
as he pleases to impose.” He advised them “ in their common 
employments to join common affections, truly bent upon the 
general good.” He warned them not to “allow the house of 
God to be shaken with unnecessary novelties.” Finally he 
urged them to let their “wisdom and godliness appear in 
choosing for civil governors such persons as entirely love 
and will diligently promote the common good, not being like 
the foolish multitude who more honour the gay coat than 
either the virtuous mind of the man or glorious ordinance of 
God.” 

The pilgrims sailed in their two vessels from Southampton 
on August 5, 1620. The smaller vessel being found unsea- 
worthy, they speedily returned, putting in at Dartmouth. 
From that place they made a second start, with the same result, 
and landing at Plymouth. The third departure was in the 
larger vessel alone, on September 16. It was the Mayflower. 
It sheltered, exclusive of the crew, one hundred persons, the 
exact number which landed on the American coast, though not 
the identical number, since on the passage across one of the 
pilgrims died, and an infant was born. The weather was very 
boisterous, but the God of the storm protected the vessel, and 
guided those whom it carried toward the great mission he had 
in reserve for them. On November 9 Cape Cod was sighted. 
Abandoning the idea, which at one time had been entertained, 
of settling in the vicinity of the Hudson, the voyagers brought 
their ship to an anchorage, two days later, in the waters shielded 
by the cape. The temptation to quote the eloquent words of 
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Edward Everett is too great to be resisted. They were spoken 
at Barnstable nearly half a century ago :— 


“ Let us go in imagination to yonder hill and look out upon the November 
scene. That single dark speck, just discernible through the perspective 
glass, on the waste of waters, is the fated vessel. The storm moans through 
her tattered canvas, as she creeps, almost sinking, to her anchorage in 
Provincetown harbour; and there she lies with all her treasures (not of 
silver and gold, for of these she has none), but of courage, of patience, of 
zeal, of high spiritual daring. So often as I dwell in imagination on this 
scene ; when I consider the condition of the Mayflower, utterly incapable 
as she was of living through another gale ; when I survey the terrible front 
presented by our coast to the navigator, who, unacquainted with its chan- 
nels and roadsteads, should approach it in the stormy season; I dare not 
call it a mere piece of good fortune that the general north and south wall of 
the shore of New England should be broken by this extraordinary projection 
of the cape running out into the ocean a hundred miles, as if on purpose to 
receive and encircle the precious vessel. 

“ As I now see her, freighted with the destinies of a continent, barely 
escaped from the perils of the deep, approaching the shore precisely where 
the broad sweep of this most remarkable headland presents almost the only 
point at which for hundreds of miles she could with any ease have made a 
harbour, and thus perhaps the very best on the seaboard, I feel my spirit 
raised above the sphere of mere natural agencies. I see the mountains of 
New England rising from their rocky thrones. They rush forward into the 
ocean, settling down as they advance ; and there they range themselves a 
mighty bulwark around the heaven-directed vessel. Yes, the everlasting 
God stretches out the arm of his mercy and his power in substantial mani- 
festation, and gathers the meek company of his worshippers as in the hollow 
of his hand.” 


It is hardly possible to imagine the degree of solicitude with 
which the faithful and affectionate pastor must have watched the 
fate of the flock which had gone across the wide waste of water 
to seek homes, and to establish the Church of Christ, in the wild 
and savage regions of a continent only partially known. With 
what anxiety must he have awaited tidings from them! How 
deeply he must have sympathised with them when the intelli- 
gence reached him of the deaths of those who, during the first 
trying winter, fell victims to the hardship and the exposure inci- 
dental to their perilous enterprise. With what gladness he must 
have availed himself of the opportunities of communicating 
with them! Still, though his heart seems to have been in the 
western hemisphere, he continued to minister to the part of 
the congregation which remained in Leyden with all the zeal 
and devotion of his earlier days. To this period probably 
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belongs the composition of the “Essays or Observations, 
divine and moral, collected out of Holy Scripture; ancient 
and modern writers; as also out of the great volume of 
men’s manners ; tending to the furtherance of knowledge and 
virtue.” The manuscript of this work was found among the 
papers of its author after his death, and printed. 

The end of Robinson’s earthly career was at hand. His 
last illness began on Saturday, February 22, 1625. On the 
Sabbath following he preached twice. During the week his 
weakness increased, although he did not suffer any pain. He 
seems to have experienced an inward ague, which caused the 
fear in the minds of some that he had been smitten with the 
plague. The medicines that were administered appeared to 
affect his system as desired. Still they did not arrest the 
decline of his vital powers. In the full use, to the last, of 
his mental faculties, he expired on the 1st of March. “It 
hath pleased the Lord,” Roger White wrote, under date 
April 28, 1625, to Governor Bradford, “to take out of this 
vale of tears your and our loving and faithful pastor, and 
my dear and reverend brother, John Robinson. . . . If either 
prayers, tears, or means would have saved his life, he had 
not gone hence. But he, having faithfully finished his course 
and performed his work which the Lord had appointed him 
here to perform, now rests with the Lord in eternal happiness.” 
His last words have not been recorded. As he retained his 
consciousness until the moment of his departure, his utterances 
doubtless swelled the amount of the testimony to a triumphant 
faith and hope, with which some of God’s people, in all ages 
and countries, have been able in the extreme hour to glorify 
God their Redeemer. 

The funeral took place three days later. As Robinson had 
been held in great esteem, both by the city of Leyden and its 
University, his death was mourned as a public loss, and his 
body was followed to the grave by the magistrates, the pastors, 
the professors and students, and the most prominent citizens. 
In the record of burials, which is kept in the Townhall of 
Leyden, occurs the following entry: “March 4, 1625. Jan 
Roellenss, minister of the English congregation near the belfry.” 
This is another example of the corruption of the pastor’s name. 
The Leydeners probably called him Roebens. The entry 
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clerk carelessly gave the } the form of /, and also duplicated 
that letter. The terminal s stands in Dutch for the syllable 
“son,” sometimes z (zoon). The disparity between Robinson’s 
name and that in the record is thus easily accounted for. It 
is most surprising, and greatly to be regretted, that the site of 
Robinson’s grave has been forgotten. Prince says: “ When I 
was in Leyden in 1714, the most ancient people from their 
parents told me that the city had such value for them (the 
Independents) as to let them have one of their churches, in 
the chancel whereof he lies buried, which the English still 
enjoy.” It has been thought by some that this church is 
Saint Peter’s. In 1848, however, Kist searched there in 
vain for a tombstone inscribed with Robinson’s name in 
any form. 

Testimony to the nobility of Robinson’s character and the 
excellence of his attainments is by no means wanting. The 
letters from his pen which have been preserved, also con- 
tribute their witness. Extracts from some of these letters 
have already been given. An epistle, dated December 19, 
1623, sent to Plymouth, contains a sentence which speaks 
volumes upon the topic of the sanctified kindliness of Robin- 
son’s disposition. He had been informed that Standish, the 
military commander at Weymouth, had killed a number of 
Indians. “Consider,” Robinson wrote, “the disposition of 
your captain, who was of a warm temper. ... Oh! happy a 
thing had it been that you had converted some before you 
killed any.” The statements of his contemporaries leave 
nothing to be inferred, but on the contrary are very direct, 
concerning the charms of character, splendour of abilities, exten- 
siveness of attainments, purity of conduct, faithfulness to duty, 
and consecration to his Divine Master, by which he inspired 
with esteem for himself all with whom he came in contact, and 
won for himself the admiration and the affection of his parish- 
ioners. R. Bailey said of him in 1645, “He was a man of 
excellent qualities, and the most learned, cultured, and temperate 
who ever separated from the Church of England.” Professor 
Hoornbeek wrote in 1658, “ Vir ille gratus nostris dum vixit 
fuit, et theologis Leidensibus familiaris et honoratus. Scripsit 
praeterea varia contra Arminianos : frequens quippe et acer erat 
Episcopii in academia adversarius et opponens.” Winslow 
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regarded him as “a man learned and of solid judgment, and of 
a sharp and quick wit ; of a tender conscience and very sincere 
in all his ways ; a hater of hypocrisy and dissimulation ; plain 
with his best friends. He was very courteous, affable, and 
social in his conversation, and toward his own people especially. 
He was an acute and expert disputant, very quick and ready, 
and had much bickering with the Arminians, who had more 
fear of him than any of the University. He was never satisfied 
in himself, until he had searched any cause or argument he 
had to deal in thoroughly and to the bottom.” It was especi- 
ally in the pastoral office that his light shone with an undimmed 
lustre. “His love was great toward his people,” Governor 
Bradford remarked in his History, “and his care was always 
bent for their best good, both for soul and body. For, besides 
his singular abilities in divine things wherein he excelled, he 
was able also to give direction in civil affairs, and to foresee 
dangers and inconveniences; by which means he was very 
helpful to their outward estates ; and so was every way as a 
common father unto them. . . . They, in like manner, had ever 
a reverent regard unto him, and had him in precious estima- 
tion, as his worth and wisdom did deserve. Although they 
esteemed him highly while he lived and laboured amongst 
them, yet much more after his death, when they came to feel 
the want of his help, and saw by woful experience what a 
treasure they had lost, to the grief of their hearts and wounding 
of their souls; yea, such a loss as they saw could not be 
repaired.” 

Robinson’s monument is Congregationalism. The society 
over which he presided in Leyden disbanded shortly after his 
decease. A few of the members returned to England. A 
number, among whom was the pastor's widow, joined the 
Reformed church in the city. The fate of Robinson’s society 
in Leyden indicates that the soil and the climate of the 
Netherlands were not congenial to the growth of this branch 
of the vine of Christ. The supporters of that species of 
ecclesiastical government early secured a foothold in England, 
In 1616 Henry Jacob, 2 member of the church in Leyden, 
established the first church in London. In that country the 
society has continued to exist with varying fortune. During 
the reign of Charles L, when the power of the bishops greatly 
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declined, it reached a high degree of prosperity. Favoured by 
Cromwell, it held an eminent position during that extraordinary 
man’s protectorate. The restoration, however, of Charles 11. to 
the throne of his unfortunate father was the signal of its de- 
crease. Not Holland, nor England, but the American Union, 
was destined, in the counsels of Divine providence, to be the 
vast field of the operations of Congregationalism, and the scene 
of the largest development and the closest application of the 
principles upon which it is founded. The name borne by the 
pilgrims on board of the Mayflower was that with which 
Robinson designated those who placed themselves under his 
ministry. He called them Christians, to distinguish them 
from the Brownists and the Barrowists, from whom he differed, 
and whose appellations he rejected. The name “Christian,” 
however, was too general. It made way for that of Inde- 
pendents. It is claimed that Robinson himself suggested it in 
his Apologia pro exulibus Anglis. In that work he observes : 
“Ccetum quemlibet particularem (recte institutum et ordi- 
natum) esse totam, integram et perfectam ecclesiam ex suis 
partibus constantem immediate et independenter (quoad alias 
ecclesias) sub ipso Christo.” There is no reason to think 
that Robinson intended that this utterance should be construed 
into an expression of his purpose to bestow upon his followers 
a name which should supersede that of Christians. As indi- 
cating, however, the peculiar views of the society concerning 
church-government, the name Independents was owned by its 
members in their Apology of 1644. But the day was near at 
hand when that title was regarded as synonymous with the word 
regicide. This was most unjust, since the execution of Charles I. 
was the outcome largely of the political movements of the times, 
and it is a fact that only two of the signatures to the death 
warrant were those of Congregationalist seceders from the 
Established Church. The word Congregationalist, which then 
was devised to evade this opprobious stigma, came to be gener- 
ally adopted as most clearly designating the peculiar notions 
of church polity advocated by those to whom it was applied, 
and who willingly received it. Eminently appropriate it is to 
Robinson’s society in America, where it intimates, not so much 
independence from the government and the ritualism of Epis- 
copacy, as the autocracy of every separate congregation. In 
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the United States of America may be seen the most striking 
example of the operation of the principles of democracy with- 
in the sphere.of purely ecclesiastical affairs. This must be 
admitted, even though this autocracy has become slightly 
modified and limited by the confederation of churches, which 
is the usage of comparatively modern times. 

In respect to doctrine, Robinson and the church which he 
founded were not at variance with the Church of England. 
They were in this respect in full sympathy with the Reformed 
of France and the Netherlands. Robinson and his Elder 
Brewster distinctly avowed their doctrinal agreement, especi- 
ally with the former. The only difference between the French 
Reformed Church and the society of Robinson, apart from the 
matter of polity, lay in certain customs and usages. The 
French pastors offered prayer having their heads covered. 
Robinson uncovered his head when he performed that function 
of the ministerial office. The French Church dispensed with 
the aptness of its elders to teach. Robinson’s church made it 
a qualification for office. The former limited the term of office 
of the elders to two or three years; the latter regarded it as 
perpetual. The former admonished delinquents privately, or 
at the meetings of the Consistory ; the latter publicly. The 
former did not ask that’ parents, presenting their children for 
baptism, should be members of the church, in actual com- 
munion ; the latter required that one parent at least should 
have made a public profession of the Christian religion. 

The unreservedness of Robinson’s acceptance of the Faith of 
the Reformed Church in the Netherlands is clearly expressed 
by him in this written statement: “Profitemur coram Deo et 
hominibus adeo nobis, convenire cum ecclesus Reformatis Bel- 
gicis in re religionis ut omnibus et singulis earundum ecclesi- 
arum fidei articulis, prout habentur in Harmonia Confessionum 
fidei parati sumus subscribere. Ecclesias Reformatas pro veris 
et genuinis habemus, cum iisdem in Sacris Dei communionem 
profitemur et quantum in nobis est columus.” This accord 
with the Reformed Church, in respect to doctrine, is reflected 
in the Confession which was drawn up by Robinson in 1619, 
and it appears in the utterance of the Convention of the Savoy 
in 1658. This sympathy also lay at the foundation of the 
Union, in 1601, during the reign of William UL, between the 
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Congregationalists in London and its vicinity, and the Presby- 
terians. It facilitated, moreover, the formation of the nine 
articles of agreement which, adopted by the elders and the 
messengers of the churches of Connecticut in 1708, are known 
as the Saybrook Platform. 

The debt which New England owes to representative 
Europeans, whether the sphere in which they moved, and out 
of which they made their influence felt in shaping the religious 
culture, the political status, and the social customs of this 
land, lay on the continent of their home, or here, is very great 
indeed. Prominent among these worthies is John Robinson, 
though the details of his life, and even his honourable name, 
are hardly known to any except the students of church annals. 
The church which he planted in the ancient city of hospitable 
Holland, a little plant, has become in the New World a great 
tree. Numerically the Congregationalists in the United States 
constitute a strong body of Christ’s people. Doctrinally, also, 
as they conserve, in its purity, the faith which was held by 
their ancestors, expressed in a Confession which the framers 
thereof never suspected would need to be superseded by a 
revision, or by a creed of which it has been observed that it is 
defective just in proportion that it is reticent upon the funda- 
mental truths of the gospel. Efficiently, moreover, as they 
betimes guard against a laxity of polity which is an insidious 
factor in the process of fatally weakening, if not of rendering 
inoperative, a Church which now stands as a great moral and 
spiritual power in the earth. MAURICE G. HANSEN.’ 





Art. IX.—The Early Life of Tholuck2 


a many years Tholuck was not only the most widely 
known theologian of Germany but of the world. His 
fame attracted students to the University of Halle from all 
parts of evangelical Christendom, and those who came were 
delighted to find that the celebrated Professor could converse 
with them in their own tongue. His learning in various 


1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
2 From the Andover Review. 
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departments of thought was astonishing. With a genius for 
work, an unusual quickness and liveliness of apprehension, a 
memory of marvellous retentiveness, and with great facility in 
composition, his books followed each other in quick succession, 
some of them dealing with subjects then but little studied, 
such as those on oriental philosophy and religion. New 
editions of some of his works appeared so rapidly that decep- 
tion was suspected, and his publisher felt it due te himself to 
announce that these editions were genuine. He was recog- 
nised as the boldest; and most successful opponent of dead 
rationalism, and as the champion of Biblical Christianity and 
vital piety. The students who crowded his lecture-room were 
struck by the mass of learned material rather than by the 
philosophical acumen or the completeness of his system. 
Tholuck was, in fact, too much alive to all learned and 
religious influences to finish a system of thought; there was 
so much of life and spirit that-could not be formulated. But 
in his lectures his rare linguistic treasures were opened ; 
authors familiar and those rarely or never heard of were cited ; 
illustrations were drawn from the remotest regions ; all depart- 
ments of literature were made subservient to his ends: the 
drier parts were enlivened with anecdotes; and rich humour 
and stinging wit were made the spice of the scholarship used 
to overwhelm an opponent. There was none of the learned 
dullness so common in university lectures. Being so near- 
sighted that he could not read his manuscript unless it almost 
touched his eyes, he often spoke freely, depending on his 
memory or the inspiration of the moment. Then his delivery 
was animated, and the students would lay down their pens to 
follow more intently his earnest and eloquent utterances. 
Instead of merely critical expositions of Scripture, he gave life 
and warmth to his exegesis of the living Word of God. As 
preacher of the University he was also popular. His sermons 
were practical and direct, the interpretation of Scripture 
through personal experience, delivered with earnestness, and 
revealing a deep love for souls, and confidence in Christ to 
deliver from doubt, to conquer sin, and to meet all the needs 
of the spirit. But manifold and wide as was his influence 
through books and lectures and sermons, all who became 
intimate with him testify that the deepest and most lasting 
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impressions were made by direct personal contact. All that 
he had learned and experienced was so wrought into his being 
as to become in a peculiar sense personal ; his spirit was the 
leaven which transformed it into his own heart and life. And 
what he had thus become he manifested most fully, most 
heartily, to those who enjoyed his friendship. Amid the 
various qualities which made him so eminent this peculiar 
personal power was his most marked characteristic. Rarely 
has such varied scholarship been found to such a degree in any 
theologian; but no intellectual attainments could account for 
his influence. His learning did not bury his heart ; to the end 
his religion was of the deeply emotional kind. But this was 
also true of his teacher and friend Neander, who declared that 
the heart makes the theologian. Neander’s personal influence 
was, however, limited, while that of Tholuck makes his 
position among learned theologians unique. It was a power 
to be felt, but not to be described. He delighted in inter- 
course with ambitious, earnest young men, entered into 
sympathy with them in their struggles, and manifested the 
greatest interest in souls passing through the agony of doubt. 
His own difficulties and struggles enabled him to appreciate 
theirs, and to give them light in darkness and lead them 
through doubt to faith. Then it was that his learning, his 
experience, the greatness of his heart and the liveliness of his 
faith were felt by the anxious inquirer. Objections were 
answered ; religious emotions were rekindled where they had 
been buried under the ashes of doubt; the spiritual elements 
that slumbered were aroused, and the soul was awakened to a 
consciousness of need; and the love of Christ and the rich 
grace of the gospel were presented. Many a doubter came 
whose method of inquiry was false ; Tholuck would then show 
that reason cannot discover what pertains exclusively to the 
facts of history, and that we are unable to demonstrate by 
mathematics what can only be experienced by the heart. In 
a volume presented to the writer he wrote a motto which gives 
in epitome his own experience on this subject: “In matters 
of science light descends from the head to the heart; but in 
religion light ascends from the heart to the head. Only so far 
as we live in Him can we understand God.” He was a true 
helper and healer of souls; and not only throughout Germany, 
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but also in Switzerland, France, Great Britain, America, and 
other lands there are numerous ministers and theologians who 
owe him more .than tongue can tell, and who, with deepest 
gratitude, pronounce him blessed. Through this multitude, 
quickened by him, he, though dead, still speaks. Looking not 
at the kind of personal power exerted, but at its greatness, this 
“student-father,” as he was affectionately called, seems strik- 
ingly like Socrates. 

Three hours a day—from eleven to one, and from four 
to five—he spent in exercise, in a covered walk in his 
garden, when the weather was unfavourable, otherwise in 
the city and suburbs. He was usually accompanied by one or 
three students. During his “ Sprechstunde,” from five to six, 
many also called to speak to him on various subjects. At 
dinner at one, and at supper at eight, he frequently had 
company. On these occasions Tholuck gave himself heartily 
and unreservedly to his companions. The first walk with him 
was quite an event. He had the reputation of being fond of 
proposing knotty questions and of puzzling students, and 
therefore they accepted his first invitation with some appre- 
hensions. On nearer acquaintance, however, the warm friend 
would be revealed in his sympathy and affection. Mere 
formality was banished, the freest and fullest expression of 
views was encouraged, and everything that savoured of the 
professorial air was avoided. He was fond of independence 
and of marked individuality, and was often in the best humour 
when most contradicted. When specially interested in a topic 
he would stop and speak with great animation. On such 
occasions, especially when a heart was to be probed, or balm 
to be ministered to a troubled conscience, he spoke with a 
power so direct and personally applicable that his public 
utterances could not possibly produce the same effect. 

Every student of Tholuck, in speaking of this Christian 
Socrates, as we are tempted to call him in view of his personal 
influence, finds such a multitude of fresh and lively remini- 
scences that both affection and gratitude terapt him to dwell 
on them. © It is not, however, intended here to indulge in such 
reminiscences, but to cast a glance at the youth of this eminent 
man, and to consider some of the influences which developed 
his intellect and formed his character. To those who enjoyed 
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his friendship Tholuck gave glimpses of his early life and 
struggles, and vivid accounts of men and circumstances which 
exerted a special intellectual and religious influence. The first 
volume of his biography, extending from 1799 to 1826, has 
just appeared,’ prepared by Professor Leopold Witte, a former 
resident of Halle, and a student and friend of Tholuck. It is 
not my purpose to review this volume, but to use it freely in 
giving a sketch of the formative period of the “ Student-father.” 

Frederick August Gottreu Tholuck was born in Breslau, 
March 30, 1799, the youngest of nine children, all of whom, 
with the single exception of a brother, died before his birth. 
His father was a goldsmith, not wealthy, but owner of the 
house in which he lived. The religious influence of the home 
was cold:and formal, and made no decided impression on the 
son. When August was seven years old his mother died, and 
in two months a step-mother entered the house. She was 
uneducated and violent. The father was passionate, and at 
times punished his son with merciless severity. On the quick, 
sensitive lad this had a most depressing influence, and threw 
him into the gloomiest melancholy. From the sad realities of 
life, and the loneliness felt in his home, he sought refuge in a 
world of fiction created by his lively fancy. Passionately fond 
of reading, especially romances and comedies, he himself 
estimated that from his eighth to his thirteenth year he had 
read from two to three thousand books of this character. He 
was sent to a gymnasium ; but his step-mother, unwilling to 
have money spent for his books and education, placed obstacles 
in his way in order to lead him to abandon school and learn 
a trade. Half the night he was frequently obliged to spend 
in taking care of the younger children. As no light was 
furnished, he gathered together what tallow and candle ends 
he could find, so as to be able to read. When overcome with 
weariness he would put his feet in cold water to keep awake. 
In this way he seems to have laid the foundation for his later 
ill health and weak eyes. At the age of twelve, in hope of 
escaping the torments of his step-mother, he withdrew from 


1 Das Leben D. Friedrich August Gottreu Tholuck’s dargestellt von Pro- 
fessor Leopold Witte, Superintendent und geistl. Inspektor der kénigl. 
Landesschule Pforta. Erster Band. 1799-1826. Bielefeld und Leipzig. 
Verlag von Velhagen und Klasing. 1884. 8vo, pp. viii, 478. 
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school in order to learn the trade of a goldsmith in his father’s 
shop. The fire seriously affected his eyes, and a journeyman 
disheartened him with the declaration that in that trade he 
could never accomplish anything. Being vevy near-sighted, 
he one day spoilt a ring on which he was working, melting 
together’the gold and the precious stone so as to make the ring 
worthless. The journeyman thereupon thrust him from the 
table, and called out to the father: “This stupid fellow become 
a goldsmith? Do let him return to his books.” This mis- 
fortune was the good fortuue which sent him back to school ; 
unfit to become a goldsmith, there was hope yet that he might 
become a scholar. But at the time the mishap with the ring 
overwhelmed him with sadness. He wept all the evening, 
refused to eat, and resolved to starve himself to death. His 
return to school subjected him anew to harsh treatment at 
home, and he became very despondent. 

All this time there seems to have been no religious 
development. The catechetical instruction, preparatory to 
confirmation, left him cold. When the minister explained 
the resurrection of Christ he laughed secretly at it as too absurd 
for belief. Tholuck, giving an account of the affair, said, 
“TI was certain that the resurrection was not true.” He 
viewed the story as an invention of the disciples. The Lord’s 
Prayer he regarded as extremely stupid. There was one 
lasting effect of this instruction, however, namely, that it 
inspired him with trust in God; and from that time he 
prayed at least two or three times a week. 

With his sensitive nature it is not strange that the influences 
to which he was subjected developed a morbid sensibility. 
Associated therewith was a feverish ambition to gain distinc- 
tion and to secure the favour of his teachers and fellow-pupils, 
especially those of the better families. In this way he sought 
for relief from his loneliness and misery. His ambition did 
not, however, take the direction of thoroughness in the studies 
prescribed for the course in the gymnasium, A journal which 
he kept from November 25, 1814, till April 16, 1816, to which 
he freely committed his thoughts, gives us a view of his heart 
—his burning thirst for distinction, his violence, his impatience, 
his vanity, his longing for companionship, and the severe 
struggles through which his emotional nature and his circum- 
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stances obliged him to pass. In this journal there is not a 
line in German characters; only fourteen pages are in that 
language, but written with Greek and Hebrew letters. Some- 
times three or four languages are found in a single sentence. 
The journal was evidently kept for the purpose of exercising 
his linguistic talents, as well as for the sake of recording his 
emotions and experiences. The study of languages was his 
favourite pursuit and occupied most of his attention; and his 
attainments in this respect were phenomenal. His gift of 
tongues was remarkable, and with avidity he seized every 
opportunity to acquire a new language. While still a school- 
boy he found in a store of second-hand books a strange old 
grammar whose title-page was gone, and neither he nor the 
dealer could discover to what language it belonged. He secured 
the book, mastered its contents, and not till years afterwards 
did he learn that he had acquired the Malay. In his journal 
Spanish and Swedish are found December 8, 1814; Ethiopic, 
December 22; Arabic, January 4, 1815; Hebrew, January 7 ; 
Finnish, January 22; Armenian, January 23; Russian, 
January 29; Syriac, February 15; Sanskrit, April 21; Hun- 
garian, May 21; Polish, June 26; Danish, August 9; English, 
August 12; Dutch, October 30; Persian, December 6. That 
is, as his biographer says, nineteen foreign languages, including 
Greek, Latin, and French taught in the gymnasium, studied 
with more or less diligence from his fourteenth to his sixteenth 
year. Of all these the Arabic was his favourite, and for its 
study he secured the help of a private teacher. To the above 
large list others were added in later years. 

At the age of seventeen he left the gymnasium for the pur- 
pose of studying philology at the University of Breslau. The 
testimony of the rector of the gymnasium is to the effect that 
the boy wanted to absorb everything at once, and hints that 
this accounts for the lack of system in his attainments. The 
rector also states that he had the strange notion of becoming 
an interpreter of Oriental languages for some embassy, a notion 
for whose origin his teachers could not account. 

Philology, then, not theology, was the aim of his pursuits. 
That he could have but little inclination for the latter at this 
time is evident from his religious views. When he left the 
gymnasium he chose as the subject of his oration the “ Influence 
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of the Arabs on the Intellectual Development of Europe.” In 
his own account of this address he says: “I placed side by side 
the three great teachers, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed, and to 
all of them I preferred the Indian Menu, the Persian Zoroaster, 
and the Chinese Confucius. At that time it was my intention 
to journey to the Orient, in order to prove by means of new 
discoveries how silly Christianity appears in comparison with 
the exalted wisdom of the Orient.” 

Before he left the gymnasium, when about fifteen years of 
age, his yearning for sympathy and friendship was in a measure 
satisfied by the affection of a number of fellow-students. In 
his association with them we see in the young man many of 
the same characteristics which later made his influence so 
powerful. Ardent attachment, deep sympathy, a free and 
hearty interchange of feelings, marked his intercourse and cor- 
respondence with these bosom companions. Their letters give 
evidence that he inspired them with a noble ambition, and they 
gratefully acknowledged his excellent qualities. They, on the 
other hand, cheered him in his gloomy moods, tried to save 
him from himself when the inner demon threatened to crush 
his spirit, and sought to give him more steadiness, more 
balance, so as to be the master and not the slave of his con- 
tinually changing emotions. Their religious influence was also 
beneficial. On one occasion, when Tholuck’s gloom had found 
vent in some violent form, one of these friends wrote to him : 
“ Behold what has become of you without religion ; look and 
shudder, and return to her as your mother, throw yourself into 
her loving arms and warm your heart on her bosom! O 
weakling, arouse yourself and become strong ; do at last show 
yourself a man and cease to be a woman.” 

Under the influence of these companions his turbulent spirit 
became more settled, and there was a general change for the 
better. Still, however, there came times of fearful depression. 
He had early cherished the thought of suicide, and in his fits of 
melancholy it haunted him. But not merely did the thought 
come; he even made repeated efforts to end his miserable 
career. In his thirteenth year he hung himself; he already 
began to become unconscious, when he was saved by the in- 
voluntary convulsions in the apparent agony of death, by means 
of which the cloth broke. At another time he rushed against 
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a wall, and he afterwards wondered that the contusions in his 
head did not injure him more seriously. The letter quoted 
above was occasioned by one of these efforts to take his 
life. He gave an account of it himself, and regarded his 
preservation as a striking evidence of Divine providence. 
In Reichenbach he was visiting at the home of a friend. 
Tholuck says :— 


“As he had wounded my unbridled ambition by some trifle, all again 
was black before my soul. I once more resolved on suicide, and this time 
quite seriously, although unwillingly. I went into the lonely garden, took 
a sharp knife, having first inspired myself with wine to do the deed, and 
written farewell letters to my parents and to the friend mentioned. Tohim 
I wrote : ‘Come to me at eight o’clock, then you will see great fun.’ It was 
my intention to take my life at 7.30 o’clock, and he was to find me in my 
warm blood. My soul was dark ; I prayed a little. At seven the bell 
tolled for a deceased minister. This was to me a sign that I should commit 
the deed. But it was otherwise determined in the counsel of God. When 
my friend received the letter he was in a company which he could not leave. 
Neither did he suspect anything wrong, but thought that I had suddenly 
taken my departure. But the expressions I had used disturbed him. He 
was impelled again to read the letter. It made him shiver, and he wanted 
to leave the company ; an effort was made to detain him, but he withdrew 
under the pretext of headache. Full of anxiety, he hastened to the garden. 
Just as he rushed upon me I thrust the knife against my breast, but weakly, 
for I was affected by the thought of the providential design in his coming. 
. . . [ wept bitterly, believed myself reconciled to God, and regarded the 
whole affair as nothing but an evident sign that God wanted still to preserve 
my life ; nevertheless, my conscience was so timid that I spent the night in 
terror and without prayer. I returned home without any marked impres- 
sion from this event.” He adds :—“I now began to construct a philosophy 
of life for myself. I thought it possible to form an amalgamation from 
philosophy, religion, esthetics, and science, which might be termed a philo- 
sophy of life, and this I believed to be the means of attaining a truly cheer- 
ful existence. Since Michaelmas, 1816, I meditated on a systematic enjoy- 
ment of life, partly by entire devotion to the study of ancient history, of 
modern and Oriental languages, which I had chosen as my vocation, partly 
by regularly attending theatres and entering society, and partly by hearty 
religion.” ! 


Although he regarded his deliverance as providential, it did 
not banish the thought of suicide, which frequently reappears 
when depressed by ill-health or any other circumstance. Even 
after he became a teacher of theology the temptation returned. 
An English entry in his journal in 1823 reads :— 


1 Pages 48, 49. 
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“ Uneasy and unhappy ; self-murder was the sweetest of my thoughts. 
However, I did never approve any of such thoughts, I bowed deeply before 
the Lord, who vouchsafed to redeem me, to pardon me.” 


Tholuck was matriculated in the University of Breslau as a 
student of philology in October 1816. He also heard lectures 
on theology and other subjects; but in the University, as in 
the gymnasium, he depended more on his own efforts than the 
instruction of others, and gave a loose rein to his intellectual 
inclinations. Privately he continued the study of languages, 
especially of Arabic. The discipline he had received, or rather 
given himself, had not developed a taste for systematic devotion 
to any prescribed course, or for routine work. Numerous as 
were his educational advantages, he was essentially, as his 
biographer calls him, a self-made man. How little the lec- 
tures absorbed his attention is evident from his restlessness 
immediately after entering the University. In the pursuit of 
his Oriental studies he came upon works of H. F. von Diez of 
Berlin, formerly Prussian Ambassador at Constantinople. The 
passion of this scholar was the Orient, with its languages, 
literature, and customs; and during his stay in Turkey he had 
secured a valuable collection of Oriental manuscripts. We 
can easily understand that this man was a greater attraction 
to the young Orientalist than a score of ordinary professors, 

Soon after his matriculation Tholuck was asked jokingly by 
a merchant, whether he would like to take a journey with him 
to Berlin? He answered yes, at first thinking only of seeing 
more of the world, but then the thought came that Diez might 
be the man to aid him in his pursuits. For an hour he prayed 
for the assurance that the Orientalist might be to him what he 
desired, and at last it seemed as if this assurance was given. 
“TI was certain Diez would take me to his home. I packed 
and sealed all my effects, in order to have them sent after me, 
when unexpectedly a passport was refused to the merchant, and 
he had to remain.” The merchant, however, borrowed twenty- 
five thalers for Tholuck, that he might make the journey alone. 
On the 12th of January, 1817, he reached Berlin, and at once 
went to the house of Diez. Timid and unaccustomed to asso- 
ciate with persons of eminence, the youth had prepared in 
writing his application to be received into the home of the 
Oriental scholar, and if possible to be regarded as an adopted 
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son. When he rang the bell a servant appeared who stated 
that the Counsellor of Legation, his master, had been sick for 
two months, that his physician had forbidden all visits, and 
that no one could be announced. Overwhelmed with dis- 
appointment at this reception, Tholuck regarded it as an 
evidence that he had been deceived in his supposed answer 
to prayer, and he said to himself, “There is, then, no God!” 
Coming to a neighbouring bridge, over the Spree, the thought 
of ending a life which now seemed worthless again entered 
his mind, when a voice suddenly arrested his attention. The 
servant, frightened by the despair written on his face, had 
followed and asked whether he had anything to say or deliver 
to the Counsellor? Tholuck shook his head, but then re- 
membered the letter. Soon he stood in the presence of the 
man on whom he had centered his hopes. The figure before 
him served to increase his fear. Instead of lying in bed, Von 
Diez appeared in splendid attire, glittering with orders, his 
fingers covered with precious stones. He was however, suffer- 
ing from dropsy and sore eyes. In vain he had tried to 
decipher the letter. 

“ After a painful pause, he said, with a voice of thunder, ‘ This is your 
letter ; read it, I must spare my eyes.’ Tholuck begged him to read it, 
but, after another attempt, he said, ‘I cannot read such pale ink,’ and en- 
raged, threw the letter on the table. ‘You read it.’ Tholuck did so, but 
with a tremulous voice. Von Diez said : ‘ Not in such a weeping tone ; I 
cannot bear that.’ At last the letter was finished, and, after long silence, 
the old gentleman said: ‘Young man, you are a strange fellow, a very 
strange fellow! I however believe that divine Providence has sent you to 
me. He who formerly assisted me in my labours is very sick. You are, in 
part, master of the languages, therefore you may take his place. As I 


said, I believe Providence has sent you here. But you are a very strange 
young man,’”? 


Tholuck was thus introduced into a home as strange to him 
as he seemed to its owner. The house was situated outside of 
the city, in a beautiful park. The principal rooms were 
furnished in oriental style, one being Chinese, one Persian, 
and another Turkish. Its lord was a bachelor, very eccentric, 
of powerful frame and imposing figure, and with a stentorian 
voice. Many celebrities frequented his house, whom he 
generally received in oriental costume. He was not only 


1 Pages 59, 60. 
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religious but pronounced in his orthodoxy, a fact which im- 
pressed the eager student the more deeply because the piety 
was connected with superior scholarship. Besides directing . 
the linguistic studies of his young friend he stimulated his 
faith, and Tholuck entered the University of Berlin, January 
27, 1817, as a student of theology. We know not what 
lectures he heard this winter, but his time was no doubt 
devoted chiefly to studies under the guidance of his benefactor, 
whose Oriental manuscripts he found a rich mine. 

The young enthusiast was introduced into a new world, 
whose novelties and peculiar privileges were an inspiration. 
The whole affair, from the first suggestion of coming to 
Berlin, was like a romance; but if the fairy world of his 
earlier dreams seemed to be realised, he was not destined to 
remain long in this paradise. Three months after the seeker 
for Oriental wisdom had entered the house, his teacher and 
friend died in his arms. Tholuck, who at this period lived 
much in the extremes of emotion, was buried in grief. He 
seemed again doomed to loneliness. The old gentleman had 
willed him two hundred thalers; but a brother in Bombay 
contested the will, and Tholuck did not get a penny. He, 
however, had the privilege of occupying the house till 
autumn. 

What next? A serious question now. His studies had 
made the Orient fascinating, and he cherished the idea of 
going there as a missionary. He seriously contemplated 
visiting London in the spring to offer himself to a society for 
work in India. A converted Mohammedan whom he met 
gave such glowing accounts of the East that he longed to go 
and labour there. Repeatedly in after years the desire to 
become a missionary returned, and for this purpose he put 
himself into communication with Sir H. Rose, English am- 
bassador in Berlin, who was deeply interested in the cause. 
But, instead of entering the foreign field, he concluded for the 
present to remain in Berlin, attend the university, and use the 
Oriental treasures of Diez and of the Royal Lfbrary. 

Berlin at this time was largely under rationalistic influence. 
There were, however, evangelical preachers and private circles 
for the promotion of personal piety. At the university 
Schleiermacher, Neander, and Marheinecke were the theo- 
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logical professors. What lectures he heard is not exactly 
known. Schleiermacher repelled him, his lectures being too . 
cold and dialectic for his emotional nature. Marheinecke, 
though less gifted, attracted him more. The most influential 
of all was Neander. Tholuck diligently attended his lectures, 
and also entered into personal relations with him, spending 
one evening a week at his house. The journal of this period 
gives enthusiastic accounts of his intercourse with the eminent 
historian. February 5, 1818, he wrote: “I was filled with joy 
at Neander’s this evening while we spoke of the glory of our 
faith.” At another time: “In the evening I took a walk with 
Neander in the Thiergarten. He remarked how difficult it is 
to understand thoroughly even a single century. He also said: 
‘One finds that really learned men are scarcely ever frivolous.’ 
He was very lovely and humble. I left him full of inspira- 
tion.” 

For his religious life this Berlin period was decisive. The 
man who of all others exerted the deepest and most permanent 
influence on him was Baron Kottwitz, or the “Old Baron,” 
as he was commonly called. He continued and deepened 
the work begun by Von Diez. Until he met the Baron, 
his “second father,’ as he called him, Tholuck found no 
rest. His soul was distracted and agitated, and he was 
frequently in a state of feverish excitement. It was evident 
that nothing but religion could calm his spirit and give him 
peace. But his passionate, violent nature was obliged to pass 
through terrible conflicts before the final victory. In one of 
his first books, The Doctrine of Sin and the Redeemer, or the 
True Consecration of the Doubter, 1823, Tholuck described his 
conflicts and the power exerted on him by the Baron. There 
is a living warmth in the book, a copy of his own experience, 
and his biographer well says that it was written with his 
heart’s blood. It is worth while to examine this decided 
change in his convictions and character. 

Entries in his journal, when eighteen years old, reveal the 
agony of his soul :— 


“O how wretchedly miserable were I, had I not the power in my hands 
to break the fetters of my being. This is my sole comfort.—Woe is me 
that I was born. I thank Thee, God, that Thou didst not make my life 
longer, and that Thou hast given me the privilege of dying.—I wept, 
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for it was clear to me that there is rest over yonder. How long shall 
I weep?” 


Again he wrote :— 


“T wept bitterly. I must go through life seriously, with a tear in my 
eye ; then I can look the more joyfully to the green land. All joy is only 
deception below. ... I lay on my knees. I implored, and how? O 
Father, let me die. . . . A hellish conflict hast Thou imposed on me. I 
thank Thee not, neither do I murmur.” 


On the 22d of September, 1817, he wrote :— 


“Never before have I been so agitated. I sobbed, I wept, I felt like 
casting myself on the ground. My God, God, give me rest. The fire 
burns too hotly within me. Alas, and I am to pray! O God, I am the 
most wretched of men. I scoff, but I cannot do otherwise. Oh, I am 
being consumed. God, Thou art terrible! Oh, give me rest, rest!” 


In 1822 Tholuck spoke of three periods of religious experi- 
ence through which he had already passed. In January 
1818, he had a “ feeble light,” which lasted a year and a half, 
“when the feeble light seemed gradually to die and yield to 
heathenism.” Then came a period in which Christianity 
struggled to gain the ascendency ; this lasted till the close of 
1820. From that time till 1822, when he spoke of these 
experiences, he thought that he was pursuing the right course, 
desiring nothing but Christ ; but he felt himself very weak. 
“Besides, my Christianity lacks the divine rest. This, I 
think, will also change, then will I be to the end of my days 
childlike, humble, simple, peaceful.” This last period of 
Christian experience, which he hoped to enter, he speaks of as 
the fourth. 

That a new period dated from the beginning of 1818 is 
evident from his journal. The record of every day begins 
with a passage of Scripture, and devotional reflections are 
common. On the first page the following are given as the 
rules for his life: “1. I will never neglect morning and 
evening prayer ; and I will pray for love, humility, and faith, 
and for all my heart-friends, for my enemies, and for mission- 
aries. 2. I will be to every one only love, gentleness, and 
humility. 3. I will copy a passage of Scripture daily. 4. I 
will banish all anxiety for temporal things and thefuture. 5. I 
will tell no anecdotes, however witty they may be. 6. I will 
avoid idle talk by keeping silent. 7. Every day I will read 
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something for edification. 8. I will be moderate, and ab- 
stemious when necessary. 9. I will examine myself according 
to these rules.” 

Tholuck’s “father in Christ” had been a page at the court 
of Frederick the Great, where he devoted his youth to 
dissipation. To the influence of the Moravians he was in- 
debted for the awakening of his religious life. In one of 
their meetings he heard these words : “ Much grace is required 
for a man to be tolerable to himself.” This, thought Kottwitz, 
applies to me, for I cannot tolerate myself. Then began that 
struggle which ended in perfect peace. Although never 
formally connected with their communion, he ever afterwards 
bore the stamp of the Moravian form of piety. His religion 
was deeply emotional and characterised by an ardent love for 
the Saviour. The faith which filled his heart found living ex- 
pression in word and deed. His conversation and letters were 
marked by the spirit of the devout disciple. His home became 
the centre for Christian fellowship, and multitudes were pro- 
foundly affected by his deep, earnest, but undemonstrative 
piety. For the poor and suffering he had boundless sympathy, 
and his house became the refuge for the needy. The philo- 
sopher Fichte once said to him: “ A child prays, a man wills.” 
The Baron answered: “Professor, I have six hundred poor 
to provide for, and often I cannot tell where to get bread 
for them. Then I do not know how to help myself except in 
prayer.” Fichte was silent a moment, and tears rolled down 
his cheeks as he said: “Yes, dear Baron, my philosophy does 
not reach so far.” 

Tholuck met the Baron in 1817, and in the book already 
mentioned he describes his impressions :— 


“When I came to him for the first time several younger brethren were 
present, and the aged disciple, sitting in the midst, seemed to me altogether 
like a patriarch. What I here experienced, Julius, cannot be expressed in 
words, for it flowed from a higher region. A mild, holy influence seemed to 
proceed from the disciple and extend to all present. Whether sacred or 
ordinary things were discussed was all the same; everything was con- 
secrated, for all was spoken of as in the presence of the near invisible.” 


After the conversation of several hours they took a walk. 
So deep was the impression made on Tholuck by the patriarch 
that he exclaimed: “If such is the blessedness of Christian 
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communion on earth, is the bliss with Him to be still greater? 
The disciple heard my words, took my arm, and seemed about 
to speak, but remained silent.” As they walked the sun was 
about setting, and Tholuck thought: “ Holy patriarch, if only 
every youth could thus wander securely on thy arm toward the 
eternal Sun!” 

The restless young man became a regular visitor at the 
Kottwitz house, and a highly esteemed friend of the aged 
Christian. Tholuck’s, expressions respecting him are full of 
enthusiasm ; the humility, profound peace, deep sympathy, 
and holy ardour of the Baron inspired him with reverence, and 
won his heart. There he saw in the most beautiful form the 
very qualities which he himself most of all needed. Tholuck’s 
enthusiasm was, however, shared by many others. Thus Stier, 
who was introduced to the Baron by Tholuck, wrote: “If the 
Lord appears thus in His disciples, what must He himself be !” 

The Baron seemed to understand perfectly the difficulties 
and needs of his young friend,and knew just how to apply the 
remedy. If light flashed suddenly into the soul of the youth, 
it was as suddenly followed by periods of darkness ; faith came, 
but only to yield again to doubt; there were moments of 
hallowed peace, but only to be succeeded by violent agitations. 
The spirit was too restless for a sudden and enduring calm 
after a long raging storm. The patriarch, always serene, with 
a faith bordering on vision and never dimmed by doubt, and 
with a life radiant with divine love, seemed to Tholuck an 
embodiment of the Christian graces, and presented the ideal he 
sought. Like a true physician of souls the ripe believer 
administered rebuke, exposed the diseases still lurking within, 
and gave light and counsel and hope, as they were needed. 
In his conversations and letters the glow of his heart was felt ; 
but it was the intensity of a love which was wholly intent on 
saving the gifted youth. And Tholuck clung to him as if the 
only hope in despair. When some special difficulty or dark 
doubt overwhelmed him he would think of Kottwitz, and at 
the first opportunity he would unburden his heart and seek 
relief. Even when light had come to his dark soul he feared 
lest he should lack Christian perseverance without the constant 
help of his spiritual father. In 1820 he wrote: “ When dear 
old Kottwitz lies in his grave, will I then still continue in the 
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right spirit? To him I am far more indebted than to any 
other man.” “There is but one Kottwitz,” he said. Tholuck 
was impatient; his impulsive soul wanted all grace at once, 
just as his mind wanted to absorb all knowledge. But the 
“holy Kottwitz” taught him patience. Complaining at one 
time that prayer is not always answered, the Baron replied, 
“What is faith? If the child prays to the father for some- 
thing which he must refuse, and if the child willingly submits, 
will not the father then give more abundantly something that 
is really needed? Trust is the first thing. By love we serve 
our neighbour; by self-denial ourselves; by faith God.” At 
another time he said: “ Yes, the way of the Christian is truly 
full of thorns and thistles; but an angel of the Lord always 
goes before and clears the way in exact proportion to the 
faith.” 

In this school Tholuck learned those lessons and received 
that training which gave him his mighty personal influence. 
A layman, simple and childlike but wholly consecrated, was 
the model, the teacher, and the guide of the learned professor, 
the eloquent preacher, and the fascinating companion. Kott- 
witz was anxious that Tholuck should continue the work 
which he himself had prosecuted. Once he said to the 
youth: “You are verily my dear son. Imagine how great 
my joy would be if one day I could see my dear son 
teach in this way; and how great my sorrow if he, too, 
became unfaithful!” Tholuck resolved at these words: 
“The Lord forbid. That thou shalt never see.” At another 
time he said, “ Believe me, much comfort and joy would leave 
me did I not know that I shall continue to live in you.” Re- 
specting this, Tholuck says :—“Oh, his love humbled me 
deeply, and was a great blessing. Of all men he is the only 
one to whom I am now wholly attached ; if he did not love me, 
then I should be altogether alone with my Saviour !” 

Tholuck had chosen what is called in Germany “ the learned 
career,’ that is, he had decided to become a teacher in the 
University. He was only twenty years of age when he had 
the prospect of a theological professorship in the University of 
Dorpat. The inducements were great, and he was anxious to 
go; but a severe attack of hemorrhage convinced him that it 
was not safe to go to that climate. Repeatedly his weak lungs 
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caused the most serious apprehensions. There were strong 
symptoms of consumption, aggravated at times by excessive 
work, That, in spite of his frequent and dangerous illness, his 
weak constitution rallied, and he attained to old age, was pro- 
nounced a medical miracle. Besides the danger from consump- 
tion, his weak eyes gave him much trouble, and at one time he 
was actually threatened with blindness. 
_ Having declined to go to Dorpat, he resolved to become a 
teacher in the University of Berlin. He accordingly informed 
the theological faculty of his desire to be admitted to exami- 
nation, with a view to habilitating as Privat-Docent, and pre- 
sented as his dissertation a small work on The Mystical Pan- 
theism of the Orient, based on twenty Persian, Arabian, and 
Turkish manuscripts. As De Wette had just been dismissed, 
there was no Professor of Old Testament exegesis, and no 
member of the faculty was willing to undertake his examination 
in the Oriental languages, not even in Hebrew. Schleier- 
macher, dean of the faculty, interposed objections, but Neander 
warmly advocated the examination of his young friend. The 
matter was, however, put off until Altenstein, Minister of 
Public Instruction, sent a sharp letter to the faculty ordering 
them to fix the time for the examination. On the 22d of 
November 1820, he passed through the generally dreaded fiery 
ordeal; but the only thing that disturbed him was his poor 
health. He feared that he would not have voice enough to 
defend his theses. But all passed off well, and the young man 
of twenty-one obtained the privilege of lecturing in the Univer- 
sity. He began his instruction in December. The subjects — 
chosen for that winter were the exegesis of the Gospel of Luke 
and Hebrew Antiquities. During the few years he remained 
there he lectured also on the Psalms, Christology of the Old 
and New Testaments, Romans, Ephesians, The Minor Prophets, 
Introduction to the study of Oriental Languages and Customs, 
Summary of Oriental Philosophy and Religion, Dogmatics, 
The Pentateuch, and various other subjects, besides offering to 
teach Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Persian. From this list 
some idea may be obtained of his resources and industry. His 
lectures, however, were’ but poorly attended in the beginning. 
Already at this period his peculiar gifts were seen to best 
advantage in personal intercourse. As early as 1822 he could 
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say, “How many has the Lord blessed through me, a weak, 
unworthy instrument! Perhaps twenty-five ; and probably to 
ten of this number I alone have pointed out the Man of Sorrows, 
and the way of simplicity which leads to Him.” His friends 
were invited to his room Thursday and Sunday evenings, which 
were spent much in the same way as the evenings with Kott- 
witz. The deep influence thus exerted was gratefully acknow- 
ledged by many a student, who spoke of him much as he 
himself did of the Baron. Peculiarly interesting is the frater- 
nal relation between him and Julius Miiller, who afterwards 
became so eminent and influential. At Gottingen Miiller had 
received religious impressions which led him to exchange law 
for theology. Having a decided speculative tendency, he be- 
came absorbed by Schelling’s philosophy, but found its 
“ Absolute” utterly empty. “I was the unhappiest of men ; 
my whole faith, destroyed by the most rigorous demonstration, 
was annihilated; ... my own individual being was nothing 
to me, absolutely indifferent: I cared not whether I existed or 
not.” On visiting Breslau, in 1822, Tholuck met him there. 
“ As I sat with Julius at table and saw his sorrow, my heart 
was greatly agitated, and I felt like embracing him and saying, 
Rejoice, for all is true that you long to believe ; rejoice in your 
Redeemer!” Soon after this Miiller wrote to Tholuck :— 


“When I was lost and wandering about in dark night, not knowing 
whither to go, then you sought me, called me with a gentle voice, tock me 
in your arms, and bore the found sheep to the true Shepherd. . . . Oh, my 
beloved in Christ, be my teacher for life, my elder brother, then I will con- 
stantly look up to you, and cling to you with a holier love than to bodily 
parents and brothers. For through the former God gave me my: physical 
being, but through you He received me into His kingdom, outside of which 
life is nothing but wretched torment for a longing soul.” 


Soon Miiller went to Berlin, and for a year lived in the same 
house with Tholuck. Afterwards they were colleagues in the 
University of Halle, and their intimate relation continued 
during life. 

One is tempted to dwell on the early religious experience 
and personal magnetism of Tholuck, and to watch the germs 
of his marvellous spiritual power as they develop beautiful 
blossoms and at last produce the ripe fruit. The genesis of 
all life is interesting; but there is a rare charm in tracing the 
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unfolding of a personality whose friendship is a joy and whose 
love is a benediction. A Johannine spirit, but in the wild 
chaos of the -nineteenth century, beautifully blending deep 
experimental. piety and vast learning, while in Julius Miiller 
we see the union of the profound speculative theologian and 
childlike believer. Tholuck became the embodiment of the 
mighty unrest of modern thought and life, but also the 
impersonation of the peace and spiritual power possible to an 
age tossed on the waves of doubt. 

But even after peace was found, he was too keenly alive to 
all intellectual tendencies and the conflicts between faith and 
unbelief not to feel the agitations of his age. A rationalistic 
thread ran through his whole life, and it was no marvel that 
he was at times tormented with doubt; but his more orthodox 
friends, and enemies too, wondered how his ardent piety could 
be reconciled with his heterodoxy. He himself once stated 
that a friend (I think it was Stier) had said to him: “ Tholuck, 
you are verily as full of heterodoxies as a dog is of fleas.” 
But whatever his struggles later in life, doubt did not gain the 
ascendency, at least not permanently. Yet when nearly fifty 
he spoke of “the pain within, which constantly abides in the 
deepest background. I am really curious some day to get at 
the secret of my own being.” He was too much given to 
measure piety by mere emotions and outward activity, and for 
this his friend Stier reproved him. In 1825 he visited Leyden, 
Paris, and Oxford, to examine Oriental manuscripts, and 
London for the purpose of attending the great religious 
assemblies. On returning to Germany he was sick, and was 
sent by a physician to Ems. From this place he wrote an 
account of his state which seemed .to border on despair. 
“T am at present without light, without faith. I seem to be 
without Christ.” Yet he declares that he was not without 
hope. Formerly deism had troubled him, but now he says 
that for two years pantheism had exerted a powerful effect on * 
him. Later he wrote from Berlin :— 


“My hot, despairing prayers remained unanswered. The peace of God 
had departed from my soul. . . . Then my faith in the Bible vanished, and 
I spent—horrible to relate—days, weeks without him. . . . Seven years I 
believed in Christ, without thinking such an experience possible even ; it 
came, and I cannot yet recover from the breath of poison which it brought 
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me. I returned to Berlin like one insane; I resisted unto blood. For 
three weeks I have again obtained rest, faith, and an impulse to prayer, 
but the joyful assurance I once had is gone.” 


On his way to Berlin he wrote to the Baron :— 


“My dearest father! One day more and I shall be in thy paternal arms. 
. . . My heart is very sick, and I do not know whether I dare still call 
myself a Christian.” 


And in March 1826, when he had already been appointed 
the successor of Professor Knapp, in Halle, he wrote :— 


“T am greatly depressed. For myself I have infinite contempt. But I 
cherish the belief that it is only a trial, and that in His good time He will 
at once give me all.” 


But just before starting for Halle he wrote :— 


“How He has strengthened my faith of late! I clearly see all my 


sorrow, yet I am cheerful, because He loves me, and because I feel that He 
is my God.” 


He was appointed professor (extraordinary) of theology in 
the University of Berlin in 1823, and from this time he aban- 
doned all thought of becoming a missionary. Already a year 
before this the University of Jena had conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Just before starting for Halle 
he took the degree of Doctor of Theology in Berlin. 

He went to Halle in 1826 with serious apprehensions. In 
an address delivered in London he had made severe charges 
against that university as the seat of rationalism, and the 
publication of a report of this address in Germany roused much 
opposition. The entire theological faculty had sent a petition 
to the Minister of Education against his appointment. The 
explanations given by Tholuck allayed the opposition some- 
what; but he was appointed for the very purpose of over- 
throwing the prevalence of rationalism there. This, together 
with the fact that he had the reputation in certain circles of 
being pietistical, mystical, and inclined to fanaticism, made the 
prospect for him anything but bright. But the account of the 
reception that awaited him belongs to the second volume, 
which is to complete this extremely interesting biography. 

During his stay in Berlin Tholuck had already become 
celebrated as an author. His first work consisted of the 
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dissertation presented to the theological faculty. It was in 
Latin, entitled “Ssufismus,” and discussed the pantheistic 
theosophy of the Persians. The text contained 331 pages, 
and there were 40 pages of extracts from Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish manuscripts, all written in Arabic characters. It was 
published in 1821. In the same year he published “Some 
Apologetic hints for the Study of the Old Testament,” 50 pp. 
The next year appeared a volume on “The Nature and Moral 
Influences of Heathenism, especially of the Greeks and 
Romans, viewed from the Christian Standpoint,” 217 pp. A 
third edition appeared in 1867. In 1823 he published his 
book on “Sin and the Redeemer,” 315 pp. Ninth edition, 
1871. His Commentary on Romans appeared in 1824. The 
fifth edition in 1856. During 1824 and 1825 he also edited a 
journal, “ The Friend of Israel,” to promote the gospel among 
the Jews. Text, translation, and notes of important parts of 
the “ Rabbinical Book Sohar,” 1824, 74 pp. A small pamphlet 
against the theatre. Same year. “Selections from Oriental 
Mysticism, with an introduction to Mysticism in general, 
especially the Oriental,” 1825, 327 pp. In 1826 he published 
a Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Romans; and in the same 
year, “The Speculative Doctrine of the Trinity of the more 
Modern Orient,” 76 pp. 

An amount of literary work for a young man of twenty-seven 
that is simply astounding. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG. 


ART. X.—Some Recent Pessimistic Theories. 


\ ane is probably no word in common use of such vague 

and indeterminate sense as the word “pessimist.” A 
trenchant critic, a political malcontent or member of the oppo- 
sition ; a philosophic man of what the phrenologists call the 
purely bilious type, who can no more help questioning ultra- 
utopian expectations, whether of this or another life, than he 
can stop thinking ; a scholar of retired leisure, whose greatest 
enjoyment is in seriously contemplating the enjoyment of 
others—all these we often see disposed of under the same 
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category as the homeless, penniless, consumptive Leopardi, 
who seems to curse Nature herself as not merely indifferent 
but hostile, that his daily prayer for death was not sooner 
answered ; or Lenau, who cultivated a pantheistic Weltschmerz, 
wandering among primeval forests ; or the now partly amusing 
Schopenhauer, who, had he been logically loyal to his own 
premises, would have committed suicide by starvation. Pes- 
simism of some type is fast becoming the confessed creed of 
those who experience the inevitable reaction of a precocious 
culture, or find themselves falling behind in the struggles of 
survival; of those whose superficial mental culture has left 
the heart untouched by all the great enthusiasms of humanity, 
and who have, perhaps unconsciously, adopted the maxim of 
the cynic, Dum ridet philosophatur ; of those who have been 
suddenly awakened to a realising sense that their early ideals, 
standards, and creed have been lost without being replaced by 
others, that the present is all man is sure of, and that they are 
unfairly handicapped in the world’s hunt for pleasure and 
money. All this is infinitely removed from the tone of those 
who, from experiencing the limitations of knowledge and the 
perplexities of duty, which only those know who have faced 
ultimate problems of science or of conduct, have had their 
mind and character tempered with a serious earnestness to 
which the current optimism of the day seems shallow and 
flippant. With this reminder we will leave the reader to 
determine for himself among the following speculations how 
much is temperamental, pathological, or truly philosophical— 
a task for which even Mr. Sully has given us no adequate 
categories. 

Julius Bahnsen is the only genius among the philosophic 
pessimists. In a series of papers appearing at intervals during 
the last ten years,’ written in the most bizarre style, full of 
original tropic imagery, the sentences fairly shattered with 
dashes, parentheses, etc., and in which all the best apergus 
must be laboriously read in between the lines, he has elaborated 
a system of philosophy which teaches that “self-torture is the 
self-end” of all things. The phrase that this is the worst of 
all possible worlds, he takes in bitter earnest ; and instead of 
finding a wholesome tragic stimulus in the fact, as Hartmann 


1 Beitrage zur Charakterologie. 
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says we should, he finds it depressing to the verge of despera- 
tion. The misery is universal and endless. His miserabilism 
is not merely mildly pathological, but sometimes actually 
hysterical. There is an immanent teleology in his universe ; 
but it is not merely a-logical, but anti-logical, and even anti- 
causal. Its development is dialectic in a sense, and its self- 
expositions are disintegrating. Sin, disease, and imperfection 
are alike guilty, for they result from the “pre-natal acts of 
choice of our germinal individuality,” which determined even 
our existence. Yet we know nothing of the beginning or end 
of things : no man has torn the veil of Maya from more than 
his eyes. Characters are the ultimate forms of existence we 
know in the world ; and he describes with wonderful sagacity 
and acuteness sixteen ground types, each of which is further 
distinguished by different degrees of energy and by “ eucholia 
and discholia.” If the world is monistic, and develops, it is 
best to fancy will its substance and the idea its accident. It 
is true that all the antinomies are from the Gemiiti, which, 
while it is the great oracle of pantheism in the soul, neverthe- 
less compels the author to the eternal self-torture of making 
psychological analyses of his own mind and heart with increas- 
ing fineness and painfulness, until he has come to hate the 
very word “ healthy.” 

Another popular work by a friend of Hartmann’ argues 
that the “harmony of the cosmos is the result of an indirect 
selection by the elimination of those heavenly bodies unfitted 
to survive.” Myriads of ripe and unripe worlds were resolved 
back into cosmic mist by collisions; and the few billion stars 
existing are the sporadic survivals, which chanced to have, or 
to be attracted into, the fittest orbit-paths. Countless others 
have wandered off into space, or fallen back into their suns, 
without attaining a steady balance between centripetal and 
centrifugal forces; while still more, revolving in parabolic or 
other orbits, were soon crumbled by the great difference of 
temperature between perihelion and aphelion. Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Moon, asteroids, meteors, comets, gas, represent the de- 
caying phases of planetary life. Assuming sensation as a 
fundamental property of matter, he argues that in a universe 


1 Der Kampf um’s Dasein am Himmel. Versuch einer Philosophie der 
Astronomie. Von Dr. Karl Freiherr du Prel. 1876, pp. 369. 
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of perfect harmony the sum of atomic pain is reduced to a 
minimum ; but as every series is sure to be sooner or later, as 
ours is now, a declining one, so we must face the fact that our 
world is slowly but surely approaching the “absolute pain of 
atomic disintegration.” Although the physical organisation of 
the inhabitants of other planets may be quite different from 
our own, we still know through the spectroscope enough of 
the physical conditions of life upon them to be sure that there, 
as here, evil and pain preponderate as a general law of nature. 

In another large volume, written a few years ago, and pub- 
lished under an assumed name,’ it is urged that God must be 
conceived as the primal undifferentiated ground and substance 
of all things. Not content with even such a negativity, he 
willed that, instead of his blank and empty being, absolutely 
nothing should exist. Creation and the world-process is the 
gradual accomplishment of this divine self-decreed annihilation. 
Instead of Schopenhauer’s will to live, he postulates a will to 
die as the equally universal and immanent agent of all change. 
In all we do we are unconsciously willing death. The indivi- 
dualisation of being, from atoms up to man and human 
institutions, and the friction and conflict between these specific 
forms of existence, are characterised with great detail as the 
well-chosen and effectual means of this torturing “suicide of 
the absolute.” The author exults that he has no children. 
Celibacy is the highest or “absolute duty ” for all. 

The speculations of Preuss? are still more vague and still 
more ambitious. The primitive condition of things cannot 
have been rest, he premises with Geiger. Motion, however, 
does not reveal internal states, which are understood only by 
sympathy. The world, from atoms up, consists of motions 
and sensations. Probably even the falling stone feels, although 
we can have no name or conception for such elementary sen- 
sations. If we draw from the ever pure and fresh fountain of 
self-knowledge, we shall learn that reason and intelligence 
have grown out of antecedent “soul-states” originally very 
different from themselves. The ego is composed of painful 
and disharmonious sensations. The psychic significance of 


1 Philosophie der Erlisung. Von Philipp Mailinder. 


* Die psychische Bedeutung des Lebens im Universum. Von Wilhelm H. 
Preuss. 1879. 
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life lies in diminishing the sum of discords between ourselves 
and nature, as well as between discordant elements in our own 
souls. Memory fortunately preserves only the pleasures of 
pacification and rest. At the beginning of the world-era, the 
sum of disharmonious sensations was relatively great: they 
are, however, always decreasing; and when they cease the 
world-process will be at an end. Morality reduces the num- 
ber of subjective, justice the number of objective, conflicts, 
The more disharmonies, the more organisms ; hence, at first all 
matter was organised, and at last none will be. The primeval 
organisms assumed at the beginning to have mediated between 
the transcendental and the now actual order of things, or the 
“ biologic unities,” were probably semi-fluid albuminoids, and 
perhaps still exist in minimal size as world-mist. From the 
unknown force by which these moved in free chaotic dances, 
unaffected even by gravity, which did not yet exist for them, 
were developed manifold processes, best figured as conflict and 
secretion, a reciprocal limitation of movement, and a division 
into organic and inorganic in the modern sense. Life develops 
higher and higher forms at the surface; and the dross or 
excrement of life increases in equal proportions at the centre 
of the earth. Even meteorites are made by collisions of 
germinal matter, and their surfaces are covered with life, every 
trace of which is usually burned off in their passage through 
our atmosphere. Organic and inorganic thus proceeded from 
chaos together. By the formation of an element of the latter 
an element of the former was impelled correspondingly higher 
in the scale of life: thus the less life the higher it is, and the 
larger does the chip-pile of dead matter become. The earth 
was not passing through stages of preparation for plants and 
animals before they appeared. If the primeval geologic fire 
had been complete, the earth would have been a cinder on 
which no germs could have been produced. The full central 
energy of biologic units is directed from the first to the forma- 
tion of man. The first anthropogenetic germs were not able in 
a collision to generate more than a single germ of the higher 
order; but in the later productive acts of their fatigued state 
were zodgenetic. Still later they produced only plants ; and at 
last, procreation becoming less exhaustive, each unit was able 
to produce several units of the same species. The light of the 
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sun may be phosphorescent masses of these units, as yet cover- 
ing its entire area, and causing the phenomena of heat. Great 
men, with relatively harmonious natures, are understood by 
the masses as little as the disharmonious sensations of a 
block of marble are understood by us. The end of all things 
may be a sort of involution or “ entophy,” whence a new world 
shall emerge, phcenix-like, from the residue of the old. Dar- 
winism is censured for giving no idea of the force behind, which 
impels development. By perfecting self-knowledge man can 
know all things ; for he is a microcosm as old as the earth. 
Indeed, he existed with all his faculties in germ “ when there 
was no more than a handful of dead inorganic matter in the 
earth.” This perhaps smacks of meliorism, inasmuch as man 
can and does, in a certain sense, better his condition. Its 
author claims to have reconciled pessimism and optimism. 
Among the politico-social speculations of pessimism we will 
notice but two. The first is a pamphlet conspicuous in the 
window of every book-shop, and which in two or three months 
reached a sixth edition.’ It is written in a racy and extrava- 
gant style, “from the standpoint of a resigned pessimism.” 
Since political disabilities were removed from the Jews in 
1848, Germany, we are told, has waged a relentless thirty 
years’ war with her immense Jewish population. The latter 
have slowly monopolised the fine arts, the more experimental 
sciences, the larger industries, and at last the German parlia- 
ment, and more than three-fourths of the German political 
press. The secret of Bismarck’s successes is that he knows 
how to play into the hands of Jewish interests. The hostility 
against Wagner’s music is all dictated by Jews, because he 
represents pure Germanism. Semitic toughness and genius 
have been too much for the Teutonic spirit. The materialism 
of public opinion, which is manufactured only in the interests 
of financial speculation, the dead formality of the recent issue- 
less parliamentary debates upon proposed usury laws, the 
articles of the Berlin Congress, and the hard times since the 
war with France, especially the last seven lean years, are all 
due to Jewish agency and influence. Germany is already 
subjugated under a foreign yoke. The decomposing mission 


1 Der Sieg des Judenthums iiber das Germanenthum ; vom nicht confessio- 
nellen Standpunkt aus betrachtet, Von W. Marr. 
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of the “ absolute individualism ” of the Hebrew race, who are 
the “moneyed Internationals” of Western Europe, will end 
with the helotage of its native population in a sort of occidental 
New Palestitie. Thus, and not by a return to Jerusalem, will 
prophecy be fulfilled. As the Christians penetrated and at 
last revolutionised the pagan world, so the Jews are revolution- 
ising the Christian world after and in return for two thousand 

years of persecution and dispersion. To the advent of the 
pure Slavic races the author looks for ultimate deliverance 
from impending “ Jewish Cesarism.” 

Another recent though far more respectable and much-read 
work! contains some pessimistic strictures on the United 
States. America, it is said, is not an illustration of the west- 
ward course of empire, but it presents an entirely new line of 
development, with new problems, new ideals, and new dangers. 
Our politics, moreover, is of a scarcely higher order than that 
of South America: party rule has become the rule of “ bosses,” 
which are compared with the “tyrants” of Greek history. 
Corruption, moral, social, and political, is sue to result from 
the suddenly increased facilities for intercourse, which causes 
a struggle for survival among the customs, ideals, and con- 
victions of races, localities, etc. Only an ethnically pure 
people can survive the influences of modern life. This we are 
least of all nations fitted to do. The stultifying effects of 
religious superstition, and the disposition to judge of the value 
of education solely by the advantage it gives in money-getting, 
and the practice of abortion, are much exaggerated and con- 
demned. The decrease in the ratio of native births, and the 
preponderance of female infants, it is urged, indicate a stage of 
national physiological decay ; while the position of woman, 
whether emancipated and on the platform or at the head of 
her own household, is calculated to give a prominence and an 
authority to the sentimental and personal view of things most 
prejudieial to rational culture and to progress. 

The above views are perhaps all about equally ex:ravagant. 
Most of the many writers upon the subject consider the con- 
dition of the universe far less desperate. Dr. Hartsen (Catholic) 
and Rev. A. Knauer (Protestant) admit that the world is as 
depraved and miserable as any pessimist could wish, but only 


1 Hellwald’s Cultur-Geschichte, Bd. II. 
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to argue therefrom the certainty of blessedness in a future life ; 
while I. Volkelt, admitting the present truth of pessimism, 
thinks that in the future happiness will come to preponderate 
over pain, because, while “experience is pessimistic, reason is 
optimistic in spite of experience.” Dr. L. Weis believes that 
pain has been in excess in the past, but that now the balance 
begins to incline slightly towards the side of happiness. 

After turning all these dreary pages, we are less able than 
ever to treat the problem seriously. Indeed, we hardly know 
whether these writers are in earnest,or whether some of them are 
not attempting a bit of scientific sat're,as, indeed, it is charitable 
to suppose, it reads so much better that way. We trust these 
authors may experience in full measure the peculiar satisfaction 
which minds of a certain fibre feel in having expressed anything 
so unique or even false that no one will ever be disposed to ques- 
tion their exclusive and absolute originality or property in it. 
This sense, no doubt, may go far to console pessimism itself. 
But more seriously, we cannot decide whether wretchedness 
preponderates by a show of hands, we are told, for there are 
many wneonscious pessimists; nor have we any test of the 
quality or measure of the quantity of happiness, for if pleasures 
may be imaginary so may pains. Some of the above theories 
concern intellectual problems of vast moment; but they 
do not affect the question whether happiness is to be tediously 
cultivated as a virtue or an art, or whether it is simply 
the natural and abounding “sense of life transcending every 
special form of pleasure.” And yet when we find such books 
as we have characterised marked and dirtied by use in the 
public libraries, and so eagerly discussed in periodicals and in 
cultivated society, we are compelled to believe that the deepest 
and broadest of all possible philosophical problems are gradually 
taking shape and form, and that a new comprehensive and 
popular answer to the ultimate questions of life and destiny 
may before long become imperative for the preservation of 
moral and social order between modern civilisation and lawless 
democracy. G. STANLEY HALL. 


























Hermann Lotze. 


Art. XI.—Current Interature. 


BY the death of Rudolph Hermann Lotze, Germany has lost 

one of its most revered and influential teachers of philo- 
sophy. He was an authority in at least three of the medical 
sciences, and as a writer on metaphysical subjects, he has for 
some years occupied the foremost place. Excellent translations 
of his Logic and Metaphysie have already issued from the 
Clarendon Press; and we are now indebted to the enterprise 
of Messrs. T. and T. Clark for the appearance, in two handsome 
volumes, of a worthy translation of his great work, The Micro- 
cosmus (1). 

It would be difficult to overstate the importance of these 
two volumes. Combined with adequate scholarship and 
thoroughly assimilated information, Lotze manifests a rare 
philosophic insight under the control of a singularly sagacious 
common sense. Probably his study of the natural sciences, 
and the practical bent of mind, cultivated by his devotion to 
medical subjects, have determined to no inconsiderable extent 
the unmistakable “realism” of his philosophy. Certainly the 
thoughtful reader of this book feels throughout that he is 
under the guidance of one who can distinguish between the 
mist and the mountain, and who is scrupulously anxious to 
show every path which misleads or is even dubious. 

For the present we are careful only to commend this 
valuable book to all who take any interest in a masterly dis- 
cussion of philosophic problems ; and we honestly assure them, 
apart altogether from the conclusion reached, it will amply re- 
pay the most careful study. We content ourselves with giving 
the barest outline of its contents, together with a somewhat 
lengthy extract from the closing pages, which gives a fair 
specimen of the spirit and direction in which Lotze pursues 
his investigations. 

The treatise is divided into nine books, which are again 
subdivided into several chapters. The titles of the books are 
“The Body,” “The Soul,” “Life,” “Man,” “Mind,” “The 
Microcosmic Order ; or the Course of Human Life (Der Welt- 


(1) Microcosmus : An essay concerning Man and his relation to the world. 
By Hermann Lotze. Translated from the German by Elizabeth Hamilton 
and E. E. Constance Jones. In two volumes. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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laaf ),” “ History,” “Progress,” and “The Unity of Things.” It 
is “an attempt at an anthropology which should seek to inves- 
tigate and ascertain the entire significance of human existence 
from the combined consideration of the phenomena of indivi- 
dual life, and of the history of the civilisation of our race.” 
The scope of it may be best understood if we give the head- 
ings of the chapters under the section on “Progress.” These 
are “ Truth and Science,” “ Work and Happiness,” “ Beauty 
and Art,” “The Religious Life,” and “Political Life and 
Society.” The discussion of the last topic (Political Life), 
beginning with the Family and Tribal States, leads through 
the kingdoms of the east to Greece and Rome, and proceeds 
thereafter to Society in the Middle Ages, examining the 
Autonomy of Society, National and Historical Law, the Duty 
of Society as regards its members, and ends with the questions 
of Constitutional Government and International Relations. 

The last chapter in the book is entitled, “God and the 
World.” The closing paragraphs which we print will give our 
readers a fair idea of the caution and boldness which charac- 
terise Lotze as a philosophic thinker :— 


“ But it is not only the different moral ideas and the forms of reality that 
would have to be explained from the same source of eternal love—the 
eternal truths also, the sum of that which, as it seems to us, we must neces- 
sarily think, and which could not be otherwise, must be similarly explained. 
If the scientific solution of this task appeared to me possible, I would 
employ all my powers in trying to carry it out; for only thus could I 
furnish a complete justification of my belief that the sphere of mechanism is 
unbounded, but its significance everywhere subordinate. I should have to 
show that the fact that truth exists at all cannot be understood by itself, 
and is only comprehensible in a world of which the whole nature depends 
upon the principle of Good that we learnt to know in Living Love itself ; 
and no less should I have to point out specially how it is but of the nature 
of this Love, and, as it were, its primary work, to establish a universal 
order and regularity, within which various individuals, comparable in kind, 
could be brought into a connection of reciprocal action. If this eternal 
sacredness and supreme worth of love were not at the foundation of the 
world, and if in such a case there could be a world of which we could think 
and speak, this world, it seems to me, would, whatever it were, be left 
without truth and order. Ishould further have to call to remembrance that 
the strongest pillar of all truth, the law of identity, of which we were con- 
scious as a sheet-anchor amid the complications of those contradictory 
phenomena of reality which we have just been considering, might easily 
appear to us as a truth that prevails of its own power and uncaused ; but 
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that even its own content is but the formal reflection of that significant true- 
ness to itself, the immediate connection of which with the supreme worth of 
goodness we are again strongly conscious of, when we assume the eternal iden- 
tity of God with Himself not merely as a logical perfection of the notion of 
God, but also as an ethical perfection of His nature. I should then have to 
show what is meant by saying that there is something which we call adequate 
cause, and causal connections ; however impossible it may seem to us that 
either of these should have been other than absolutely primary, we are yet 
just as directly conscious that a world would be unmeaning in which one 
thing should be established or produced by another merely in order that 
things should be or should happen after this fashion. If the natures of 
things are such that two can join in any way so as to become the adequate 
cause of some third, this marvel is to me intelligible only in a world in 
which what is aimed at is not mere occurrence of some kind, but deeds that 
are to have results, and the freedom of which presupposes a universal 
reign of law as well as fruitfulness in the production of new results in the 
world of things, results which furnish this freedom with aims and objects 
of its endeavour. From this consideration of the metaphysical principles 
of all our cognition, we should have to go on to mathematical truths and their 
validity in the world of reality. We would not indeed commit the solecism 
* of trying to deduce mathematical propositions from other principles than 
the fundamental ideas of mathematics itself; but of those fundamental 
ideas—the ideas of magnitude, recurrence, equality, unity, plurality, addi- 
bility, divisibility—we should have to show that the fact of their thinkable- 
ness is not a bare and uncaused fact, but an essential presupposition of that 
order which the Good, as Supreme Principle, imposes on the world, and 
another principle (to express the empty thought for clearness’ sake) which 
would not have imposed upon it in a similar fashion. 

“We should have to refer to the dominion of mathematical truth over 
reality, and to show, as regards it, that it is only in a period of as yet imper- 
fect elaboration of mechanical science, that the regularity of nature seems 
to be of an unique kind, recognisable only by means of the magical rules of 
an arithmetic abounding in formule, and not capable of being reduced to 
simple ideas ; the further mechanics progresses, the more do we see its most 
general results revert to the form of propositions, the easily understood 
sense of which (pointing out everywhere what is most simple and rational 
as the law of action) may be expressed in notions, and need a mathematical 
dress only, in order that the signification of these notions may be made 
susceptible of those precise determinations of magnitude which they require 
in application to the concrete. And so the time may come in which these 
simplified propositions of all mechanics will become more directly connected 
with the Supreme Principle, and will admit of being interpreted as the last 
formal offshoots of that good which is the beginning and the end of the 
whole universe. 

“Much might be said upon this subject; but I will not part from 
the reader with a profession of holding back some important knowledge 
concerning these questions. On the contrary, any further develop- 
ment that we might seek to give to these thoughts would not satisfy us, 
but in its inevitable incompleteness would be open to the reproach of 
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being mere sentimental trifling. I participate fully in the scientific instinct 
whence this reproach would spring, and since everywhere in these discus- 
sions I have contented myself with an explanation of those intelligible 
principles, which may be of use in the examination of our doubts, and on 
the other hand have never entered upon those vast regions which hitherto 
have been filled only by the vague imaginings of poetic fancy, it may here 
be sufficient to express once more my faith in a goal, from attaining which 
we are held back by a chasm which it seems impossible to fill up. It is but 
seldom that after a long journey we have the satisfaction of being able to 
say to ourselves, that we have not passed by any eminence which promised 
a good outlook, and have examined all the best points of view, and that we 
have never through lingering in any one spot longer than was fitting on 
account of some insignificant attraction, neglected to seek out any more im- 
portant prospect obtainable from a neighbouring point. And still less shall 
we succeed in grouping together the manifold moods and thoughts which 
arose in us by the way, into one simple memory-picture, without giving up 
much which, in the brightness of its living individuality, attracted and 
enchained us. Such self-reproaches and such difficulty do I feel in parting 
from a work of which I desire to express yet once more the essential mean- 
ing, unburdened by the special explanations which I have undertaken in it. 
It would be vain to attempt this in any other way than by emphasising 
once again the scientific attitude which has guided and been at the founda- 
tion of the whole—on the one hand a struggle against veneration of mere 
empty forms, and over-estimation of what is but presupposition or result, 
means or mode of manifestation, of that which is truly worthy and living 
and real ; and connected with this the struggle against all fanaticism which 
would like to see the Supreme Good active in some other way than that which 
it has itself chosen, or which believes that Good to be attainable by some 
shorter path than the roundabout way of formal orderliness which it has 
itself entered upon. 

“From this attitude arose our respect for the scientific worth of 
mechanical investigation in nature and history, and from it likewise our 
obstinate refusal to see in.all mechanism anything more than that form 
of procedure—susceptible of isolation in thought—which is given by the 
Highest Reality to the living development of its content, which content 
can never be exhaustively expressed by this form alone. And this struggle 
has been not only against materialistic views, but also and equally against 
that idealism which imagines itself to be fighting against them for the 
right. It seemed to us wholly indifferent whether the most essential core 
of reality from which all else is to proceed as a matter-of-course accessory, 
should be sought in soulless atoms, blind courses, and mathematical laws of 
action, or in necessary notions of any kind, in relative or absolute ideas, and 
the jugglery of their dialectic movements. All these views uniformly 
degrade nature and history, by making them representations of something 
absolutely indifferent and worthless, the presence of which in the world of 
thought is only comprehensible when it is thought as the final formal 
reflection of the living mind and its living activity. 

“‘And as in knowledge, so it seemed to us in life also to be the sum 
and substance of wisdom, neither to neglect what is small, nor to give it 
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out as great; to be enthusiastic only for that which is great, but to be 
faithful even in the least. We agreed neither with endeavours to arrange 
human relations in accordance with ingenious suggestions, without regard 
for the universal mental mechanism, by which Right is realised, nor with 
schemes which having stiffened into rigidity in the service of this 
mechanism, can further nothing but the establishment of orderly con- 
ditions. It seemed to us that everywhere the universal was inferior as 
compared with the particular, the class as compared with the indi- 
vidual, any state of things insignificant as compared with the good 
arising from its enjoyment. For the universal, the class, and the state 
of things, belong to the mechanism into which the Supreme articulates 
itself ; the true reality that is and ought to be, is not matter, and is still 
less Idea, but is the living personal Spirit of God, and the world of personal 
spirits which He has created. They only are the place in which Good, and 
good things exist ; to them alone does there appear an extended material 
world, by the forms and movements of which the thought of the cosmic 
whole makes itself intelligible through intuition to every finite mind. 

“It may be thought that our conclusion is fanatically enthusiastic ; still 
we would repeat here an avowal that we have made before—the avowal that 
when we view the world as a whole, we see everywhere wonders and poetry, 
that it is only limited and one-sided apprehension of particular departments 
of the finite that are prose. But to this we would add that it is the business 
of men not to take the name of these wonders and this poetry in vain, and to 
revel in continual contemplation of them, but above all things, to cultivate 
that more modest realm of scientific knowledge, which is able not indeed to 
lead us into the promised land, but to keep us from wandering too far 
out of the road that leads to it.” 


We ought to add that while as philosophic as Plato, and 
more scientific than Aristotle, Lotze’s method and aim is 
distinctively and profoundly ethical. 


The Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, sends us a Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (2). We have tested its value by examining his 
exegesis of various passages, and we have risen from a per- 
usal of his pages with a profound sense both of his sterling 
scholarship and genuine loyalty to Biblical truth. Even the 
opening paragraph in the introduction is full of promise :— 

“St. Paul never preached to the scholars of Alexandria, and apparently 
failed to make converts of the literary men of Athens. In neither place had 


the Jew lost his religious exclusiveness. In both cities the mantled philo- 
sophers still walked through the groves or sat in the porch, repeating the 


» 





(2) A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Thomas 
Charles Edwards, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 
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wise sayings and ingenious problems of other times, without originality even 
in their doubt, much less than in their faith. But in Corinth the Apostle, 
who knew the anguish of conflict and the joy of spiritual victory, came into 
contact with the feverish agony of life. To men that sinned and suffered he 
preached Christ crucified. They heard him gladly, and found peace.” 


The promise here given is amply sustained and satisfied in 
the pages which follow. Unless we are greatly mistaken this 
volume will stand second to none among existing commen- 
taries on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. In suggestive- 
ness, no less than in judiciousness, it surpasses all commentaries 
on this Epistle with which we are acquainted. 


From Exposition to Sermon, both within the boundaries of 
the Principality, the step is not far. There are few of our 
readers who have not heard of Some of the Great Preachers of 
Wales, such as Christmas Evans and John Elias. Now, 
within the compass of a single volume, they have ample oppor- 
tunity to make acquaintance with no less than seven of them, 
including the two we have named (3). Evidently the aim of the 
author of this very interesting and instructive volume has been 
to delineate the characteristics of each preacher, and to 
determine the elements to which success, in each instance, was 
due. Consequently, the book has peculiar value for all 
preachers of the Gospel. Homiletics, we are convinced, so far 
at least as acquisition of the art is concerned, belongs to 
clinique rather than to science. Eloquence cannot easily be 
reduced to rules, and it is certainly best studied in its actual 
embodiment in the men who have moved the masses. In 
these studies of great orators (in the best sense of the word) 
Mr. Jones has made a noteworthy contribution to the art of 
eloquence. 

In an introductory chapter he considers at some length the 
peculiarities of Welsh preaching, and incidentally he speaks 
thus of the “ Welsh Fire :”— 


“The fact of the matter is, that the fire that burned in these men was 
not Welsh at all. It was no more Welsh than the fire that was in the 
apostles was Jewish, or the fire that was in Luther was German, or the fire 
that was in George Whitefield was English. The fire which burned so 





(3) Some of the Great Preachers of Wales. By Owen Jones, M.A. 
(London), Newtown. London: Passmore and Alabaster. 
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brightly in the pulpits of Wales for the last hundred and fifty years was the 
fire of God. Dr. Lyman Beecher defined eloquence as ‘logic on fire.’ 
Binney said that the best way of preaching was ‘to gather your materials 
and set fire to them in the pulpit.’ Still better than logic on fire, or any 
materials whatever on fire, is a man, spirit, soul, and body on fire ; and fire, 
not of earth, but of heaven. These preachers, we venture to say, were all 
aflame with the fire of God !” 

In these simple sentences Mr. Jones has touched the true 
secret of all successful eloquence within the Church of God. 


We give a hearty welcome to the new edition of The 
Tongue of Fire (4). We have a lively recollection of the 
great enjoyment and benefit with which we perused it on 
its first appearance. Brimful of sage statements, it is above 
all a spirit-kindling book. 


Of late years many instructive volumes of local history and 
topography have enriched our libraries. Not the least valuable 
of these additions to the interest of Scottish localities is the 
series of lectures on Aberdour and Inchcolme (5), first delivered 
to an audience in the town to which they relate. Evidently 
the work of ransacking charters and consulting authorities has 
been to Dr. Ross a labour of love, nevertheless it must have 
involved much minuteness of research and painstaking. Ina 
very readable and intelligible form he has presented the results 
of his investigations, and-has given both colour and charm to 
the localities he loves so well. 


Among contributions to Biblical knowledge, the By-paths of 
Bible Knowledge issued by the Religious Tract Society are 
entitled to high place. Though unassuming in appearance, 
they are written by scholars who are entitled to speak with 
some authority, and their popular form ought to secure for 
them a wide circulation. The Sixth (6) of the series, now 
before us, merits highest commendation. Perhaps most 
readers will be specially attracted by the chapter in which 


(4) The Tongue of Fire, or the True Power of Christianity. By William 
Arthur. London: Bemrose and Son. 

(5) Aberdour and Inchcolme, being Historical Notices of the Parish and 
Monastery. In Twelve Lectures. By Rev. William Ross, LL.D. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 

(6) Egypt and Syria, their Physical Features in relation to Bible History. 


By Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. 
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Principal Dawson describes the identification of the hill on 
which our Lord was crucified. The volume is well illustrated. 





Another dainty volume (7) reaches us from the same 
publishing house. It, too, is one of a series. It may well 
form one of the most cherished Companions for a Quiet Hour. 
Many of the hymns have a quaint mysticism of the best kind, 
and they are all devout and forceful. The rendering into 
English betrays an intense poetic sympathy in the translator. 
We transcribe one as a specimen :— 





Curist ALL IN ALL. 

The less I am, the more Thou art ; 
O Jesus, humble me,— 

Take Thou possession of my heart, 
Thy dwelling let it be. 

The more I am, the less Thou art ; 
If I to self am all, 

I'll lightly Thee esteem at heart, 
A prey to guile I'll fall. 

Thou, Saviour, wilt be all or nought, 
Be all in all to me ; 

Alas! how much in me is wrought 
That cometh not from Thee ! 
Down from each lofty height of pride 

May I be cast by Thee, 
That dead to self, and crucified, 
I to the world may be. 
That Thou within me, Lord, may’st grow, 
Oh let me little be ; 
Then what the world can ne’er bestow 
Ill-ever find in Thee. 
Then I'll be rich, for rich Thou art, 
And great I’ll be like Thee ; 
I’ll be in Thee, my Lord, e’en now, 
From death and sin set free. 
The less I am, the more Thou art ; 
O Jesus, humble me,— 
Take Thou possession of my heart, 
"Thy dwelling let it be. 


We ought to add that the-interest of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by a brief biographical notice of each author. 








(7) Hymns of the Present Century, from the German. Rendered into 
English verse by the Rev. John Kelly, translator of Paul Gertrand’s Spiritual 
Songs, etc. London: The Religious Tract Society. 
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We are sure all readers of the first series of Bersier’s Sermons 
will give a warm welcome to the second (8). They are fresh, 
vigorous, and earnest, and throughout they possess a charm 
peculiarly their own. 

The following extract, taken from a sermon on “The Narrow- 
ness of the Gospel,” gives a fair idea both of Bersier’s matter 
and style :— 


“T affirm, lastly, that the way of the Gospel is narrow, because it is the 
way of love. I know that such a thought may seem strange. We are little 
used to hear the idea of narrowness associated with the idea of love. On 
the contrary, nothing is so usual to-day as to hear a religion of love spoken 
of, in which all ideas, all beliefs, which have divided men till now, must be 
henceforth blended. ‘God is love,’ they tell us ; ‘what do our errors and 
our weaknesses really matter to Him? In what can the actions of short- 
lived beings trouble the serenity of the universal Being? Leave, O believers, 
your judgments, your damnations, your anathemas! open up infinite mercy 
to misled creatures! Why trouble their passing joys? Why poison their 
‘pleasures? Man is so weak, and life is so short!’ It is thus that they 
speak, and even in unwholesome pages they sing the love of God. Yes, on 
soiled lips, mystic effusions as to the love of God. Yes, this sanctuary, 
this holy of holies, which we should penetrate only with trembling, is 
to-day a thoroughfare, where each one insolently takes a place, and shelters 
his ideas, his incredulity, his vices, and even his blasphemies. Do you 
know what is underneath this thought? With an odious profanation, there 
is a hideous mixture of selfishness and pride. God is love, they say ; then 
we are free—free to think, to love, to act as we like! Away with intoler- 
ance! Heaven is open to us all ; but this is what cannot be sustained. 

“Ah! without doubt the whole of Christianity can be summed up in 
love. But what an abyss between love such as is understood by the world 
and love such as is understood by the Gospel! Yes, the love of God is 
religion itself ; but what is this love, and who is this God? He is the holy 
God, before whom the angels themselves must veil their faces. He is the 
jealous God, who will reign alone over hearts, and will not bear any idol 
there. Therefore the love which He bears to us must be holy and jealous 
like himself, and the love which we bear to Him must be of the same 
nature. It is narrow in the sense that it rejects all that is contrary to it. 
It seeks God ; that is to say, it cannot be indifferent to anything that con- 
cerns God. All that offends God offends it; all that dishonours God 
injures it. Away, then, with this universal and lax toleration that men 
claim to shelter under the Gospel! Christian love involves the most 
energetic hate of that which is contrary to it. According to the beautiful 


saying of the Psalmist, ‘Ye that love the Lord, hate evil.’ Far from 


justifying indifference, it has a horror of indifference, and if, towards sinners, 
it is named infinite mercy, towards sin it is inflexible holiness.” 


(8) Bersier’s Sermons. Second Series. London: R. D. Dickinson. 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO, CXXXIV. 3G 
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Joseph Cook continues his eloquent and invigorating lectures. 
Even when we differ from him, we admire his independence 
and out-spokenness. His recent thorough-going defence of 
orthodox doctrine is worthy of all praise (9). His statement 
of Lotze’s philosophy, which we give at some length, is excel- 
lent and timely :— 


“1, Everywhere in the wild field of observation we find three things ; a 
region of facts, a region of laws, a region of worths. 

“2. These regions are separated only in our thoughts, not in reality. 

“3. Facts are the field in which, and laws the method by which, the 
standards of worth, esthetic and moral, are being realised. 

“4, This union implies design, and can only become intelligible by the 
idea of a personal Deity. 

“5. In the creation and preservation of the world, a personal God has 
voluntarily chosen certain methods of action indicated by the world of facts 
and the world of laws. 

“6, Through these methods a personal God is realising the standards indi- 
cated by the world of worths. 

“7, Only love for the living God, and longing to be approved by Him, is 
the scientific, as it is the Christian basis of morality and spiritual growth 
and bliss. 

“ Lotze traces back to the Unseen Universe—not matter, motion, and life 
merely, but also the beautiful and the good. Ethical ends he finds de- 
monstrably supreme. To Lotze, therefore, the universe is as surely filled 
with the Omnipresent God as to the English theist it is with the Omni- 
present ether. The connection of the world with world, the unification of 
laws throughout space and time, he accounts for by the constantly exercised 
will of the King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible. Lotze had speculations 
which, perhaps, all of us cannot indorse, and which led him to assert that 
the only things in existence are God and finite spirits. He almost denied 
that matter exists in the ordinary sense of the word. Possibly we could 
not approve his ideal realism stated roughly ; but with all his qualifications 
of the doctrine, we should find little in it to quarrel with. I, myself, do 
not adopt this theory that matter is nothing but the spiritual action upon 
us of personal beings outside us. It is not necessary for me to do this in 
order to accept the majestic outlines of his philosophy. But here, over his 
grave, I do not stand up to criticise him ; I stand to emphasise the decision 
with which he discarded materialism, agnosticism, fiendish pessimism, and 
all the forms of modern sceptical philosophical thought. Lotze’s peculiar 
use of the word Mechanism has misled certain careless critics into the 
absurd claim that he was the friend of materialism. He comprised under 
the term mechanism all the laws which obtain in the phenomenal world, 
not excepting those of life and mind itself. One object of his writings was 





(9) Do we need a New Theology? By Rev. Joseph Cook. London: R. 
D. Dickinson. 
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to show that mechanism in this sense is omnipresent in nature, but is 
everywhere the horse, and never the rider. 

“¢The mechanical view of nature,’ as Professor Merz observes, ‘is not 
identical with the materialistic.’ Some years ago, in choosing the motto for 
a work on Biology, made up of lectures given on this platform, and in which 
I had commended Lotze’s philosophy to the American public, I ventured to 
cite these words of his as a key-note of his system. ‘How, without excep- 
tion, universal is the extent, but, at the same time, how perfectly sub- 
ordinate is the mission which mechanism has to accomplish in the structure 
of the world.’ As long ago as 1845 and 1850, a few German writers of the 
materialistic school endeavoured to claim Lotze as on their side; even the 
younger Fichte made this mistake, but no one makes it now, unless it be 
the New York Nation! Lotze was a determined opponent of ma‘erialism 
in philosophy. 

“‘ Lotze taught that, from the idea of matter, life and soul cannot be ex- 
plained ; but that, from the idea of spirit, all material properties may be 
deduced. He makes spirit the ultimate substance of all things, The 
supersensible reality underlying both matter and finite mind is God. Con- 
sciousness is not, as the materialists pretend, a passive concomitant of 
material changes in the nerves. ‘That condition of the natural course of 
things in which the germ of a physiological organism is developed, is,’ says 
Lotze, ‘a condition which determines the substantial reason of the world to 
the production of a certain sensation.’ Thus, the birth of a soul is not the 
result of the natural course of things, nor yet is it a creation out of nothing. 
The substance of which it was made existed in the exhaustless substance of 
the absolute. The domain of matter and finite mind is not distinct from 
the domain of the absolute and spiritual world, whence the soul comes, but 
is penetrated everywhere by it. As, in all the changes of our thoughts, 
choices, and emotions, there is a personality in*man binding all these into 
unity, so in all the objects and events of the finite universe there is a Per- 
sonal God binding creation into unity. In Him, therefore, most demon- 
strably, we live and move and have our being. You think that Herbert 
Spencer leads the philosophical thought of the world ; but Herbert Spencer, 
brought to the grave of Hermann Lotze, seems a pigmy. Lotze was clear ; 
Spencer is obscure. Lotze was a theist ; Spencer is an agnostic. Lotze 
controlled philosophical thinking in University centres ; Spencer had hardly 
any influence in University centres. Lotze had the devoted .support of 
Christianity ; Herbert Spencer has its devout opposition. Lotze is to-day 
revered by the physicists of Germany and England as one who was famili- 
arly acquainted with modern physical research. I have heard Lionel Beale 
say of Herbert Spencer’s books, that there is so much false science in 
them that they will not be bought, except as literary curiosities, ten years 
after his death. Lotze has the intellectual respect of the foremost philo- 
sophical circles of Germany ; but the foremost circles of England and Scot- 
land make sport of Herbert Spencer. It is not too much to say, that, 
bright man as he is in many particulars, Herbert Spencer is a misleader of 
philosophical opinion. Lotze is the worthy successor of Aristotle, of Plato, 
of Leibnitz and Kant. Over Lotze’s tomb, under the walls of Gottingen, 
I ask you to make your choice between accredited theism and discredited 
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agnosticism—between spiritual faith and materialistic doubt. I ask you 
to rise to the height of Lotze’s supreme position, that only love for a living 
God, omnipresent, eternal, immutable, is the basis of morality, and that 
science can never find a firmer basis than this, nor life a surer. 

“Progress in natural theology will count Lotze’s monument a milestone 
on that royal Appian Way which has at its side the monuments of Plato, 
Aristotle, Leibnitz and Kant, marking the advance of philosophy and religion 
along the path of the ages. The comprehensiveness, the acuteness, the moral 
beauty, the scientific courage of Lotze’s scheme of thought, ought to attract 
us, even if it did not harmonise with Christianity, as it does. It is appro- 
priate that the cross should stand at the head of this grave, and: that the 
palm-leaves over it should be kept green. Lotze’s philosophy of the soul 
of man and of its relations to a personal God leads up to the supreme 
watchword of a better age to come; a watchword in which I for one, at 
the edge of the tomb, summarise my personal faith ; a watchword as true 
in philosophy as in religion—Via Lucis, Via Crucis—the Way of Light is 
the Way of the Cross.” 
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